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“Don’t stand there in.the open door, father must never be covered. Bring my 


child. You will take cold... How raw the 
air is?’ And the old lady shivered, & little, 
and edged her rocking-chair a Httle closer to. 
die kitchen stoye, where the teakettle waa 
singing blithely: 

{E forgot I was keeping: the door open, 
gtandmother,” returned a low awest volce... 
“3 way lisboning.to the river. How loud it 
coarse?’ 

Maye auttared. the old, woman, “the 
shows way back on, the: hills are melting, 
aud thedoug rain has helped to swell the 
atream. - I remember it was so at the time 
of the great freshet, when Uncle Joe’s house 
was carried off, forty years ago this spring. 
forty years ago!” 

The girl also shivered now, and closing: 
the door, cams to the stove, and stood there 
restlesaly £01 a’ niothént, then’ ééfd; ‘réso- 
dutely: 

“T am going out, to look’ at’ thé’ river, 
grandmother, I will protect myself Care- 
fully, and the rain has nearly ceased, I 
think I ought to go, for it will be dark pres- 
ently; gnd too late then to help ourselves, if 
there is any danger.’ 

“Danger of wliat, Dalsy? What are you 
thinking of; eilid?* 

The sweet’ young lips quivered jost an 
dnstant, ad’ Daisy. returned, quietly: 

“T was thinking lf arly danger Cithe, 
grandma, wé have no one to depend upon 
to help us out of it; and I have had an un- 
easy fear of another freshet hanging about 
me allday. Inever remember hearing the 
river roar In that way.’’ . 

Tlie old woman put away her knitting 
promptly, ahd rising, setzed an old cloak 
and bégan wrapping {t' around her with 
tremulous Hands. 

ss Grandma,” began the frightened Datsy, 
but paiiséd when she saw the firat' doter- 
mined expression on the withered face, 
you have been sick; you must not go 
out—” 

“ Hush, child! it is my duty to go with 
you, I oughtn’t to liave left it for a'young: 
thing like you to suggest. Besides, I shall 
know best about the danger. I remember 
what landmarks Uncle Joe used to warn 
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overshoes, dear, and ‘the cane, too; and be’ 
gure and wrap yourself well, and we will go 
out and see for ourselves} for you are right, 
there are none to look after us. Poor lone 
lamb! poor I lone lamb! you have only your 
poor old granny. The Lord’ help you and 
love you, Daisy!” 

‘The girl brushed hastily é away a twinkling’ 
drop | that clung to her long: curving eyelash, 
while ahe brought the needed wraps; and 
form of the aged woman when together 
they passed out from the humble cottage 
id into the chilly air, under the dull gray 

across which the clearing clouds were 
swiflly skurrying. The snow had nearly 
all melted away, except that on the protect- 
ed side of wall and bank. A rift of dingy 
white stil protrudéd above thé glassy pool 
of black water that surrounded it. 

The river was indeed raging like‘s' mad 
creature. Grandma Soule pushed away the 
thin ‘locks of gray hair, and shook her head 
aa she fistened. Her granddaughter’ shiv- 
ered again, and in her secret heart repeated 
dismally the old woman’s words, ‘Poor 
lone lamb!” Poor and lonely indeed; She 
glanced across from the tall walls of the fac- 
tory, on the other side of the river, to the 
clustering roofs of the village. Who of all 
the multitude’ there would give a thought 
to the poor little cot or its inmates, even if 
the dreaded’ freshet came? Through the 
gloom and mist she hada glimpse of: the 
fine cupola of the grand house of the neigh- 
borhood, and she thought of Rose Gilbraithe 
altting there in the luxurious parlor, smil- 
ing and happy, for all the storm and the 
threatening evil; smiling and happy, be- 
loved and idolized, and she, little Daisy 
Soule, was out there alone with her feeble 
old grandmother, shivering under the 
storm, and trembling lest even the humble 
forlorn shelter that had hitherto protected 
them should be snatched away by the greedy 
white teeth of the freshet. 

“Grandma,” said she, abruptly, “do you 
know I think this is a very cruel world?” 

Grandma Soule brushed away again at 
the gray locks fluttered over her eyes by tha 
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wind, and looked wistfully into the - pale, 
weary, half-defiant face, 
“Bless my heart, child! what are you 


thinking about? The world is well enough,” . 


she returned, hastily; ‘it ia the miserable 
sinfal people that make the cruelty.”’ 
“You and. I are a part of the people, 


grandma. What have we done that we are. 


deft here poor, neglected, despised, forlorn?”’ 


There was a smothered passion in the. 


voice. . 

“Bless my heart!” exclaimed Grandma 
Soule again; ‘‘ whatever has the child been 
thinking of?” 

“T have been thinking all day how feeble 
you are growing, and how helpless I am, 
grandma. Wiil they: take us to the work- 
house if I cannot earn enough to Boop ue 
here?” 

“Do I hear a child-of mine antiig that 
question?” returned the old woman, fierce- 
jy. “To the workhouse! never! Why, 
Daisy, child! I have got ‘enough in the bank 
to keep the wolf: from our door. Have you 
been worrying over that, with all the rest? 
I have been too close-mouthed with you.” 

“You have-—O, ‘indeed: you have, grand- 

_mal? And this tim 
gitl’s: sweet. voice, 
would tell me all to-night—everything about 


my mother—I think it would help me,.even: 


if it fe a bitter story.’ 

“It is bitter, God knows that; but, Daisy, 
he has tempered the wind to the shorn 
lamb,’? answered the old woman, solemnly. 

“Jt is very bleak and cold now,” mur- 
mured Daisy. “But O grandma, look! 
look!’’ cricd she, in quite another voice, as 
they struggicd on to the bank of the rush- 
ing, foaming, surging river. 
is gone from the upper bank! See the tim- 
ders tearing along in the water! And what 
are all those people doing over on the other 
bank, beside the mill?” 

The old woman ateadied herself against 


the girl’s shoulder, aud holding up her 


withered hands, peered through them long 
and earnestly, 

“They are afraid of a wild night, it is 
plain to sce, They are strengthening the 
dam and the mill walls. And well they 
may be; the gray rock, the old boulder, is 
under water, and that was Uncle Joe’s fatal 
sign. Come back to the house, my. child.” 

“But, grandmother, will it besafe? You 
said Uncle Joe's was swept away--and we 
ard helpless, all alone. Let us go over to 


e there wasa sob in the. 
*°O grandma, if you. 


“The bridge: 


the village, and find shelter. . Bomebody will 
take us in.” . 

“You have not looked behind you, ‘Dalsy, 
Don’t you see that. the water has backed in 
from the old ditch, and that the pasture is 
a deep lake, and the meadow almost ag wild 
& torrent-aa the river? We: cannot escape 
from our little knoll that way, and on the 
river the bridge is gone.’’ 

Daisy gave a little cry of consternation, 

“ But I can run along the bank and shout. 
for somebody to come with a boat, Go. 
back, grandma, and pack a bundle, and I 
will find help for you.” ‘. 

But Grandme Soule shook her gray head. 

“Who would risk their life in that boil-. 
ing.river to: save. ours? No,.my child; we 
wi}l return to the humble house where: the 
Lord has set our babitation, and we will 
trust the God of the widow and orphan to 
care for us. Come, my child; though. this 
isasouth wind, its fury, chills me to tha 
bone, and I ama little faint. We must—ga 
~~back.” 

_ Daisy saw that a deadly. paleness had 
overspread the speaker’s face, and that the, 
last words faltered from her lips. She.fors 
got everything else, and tenderly assisted 
the old woman's tottering: steps till they. 
gained the cottage again; and once there,_ 
she brought her warm drink, and chafed 
the purple hands, and wrapped. a warm 
blanket about her, and knevliung down upon 
the floor beside her, she laid her head against 
the aged breast, and said; quietly: 

“Tam not afraid now, grandma; do not 
think Iam. I see that it is best to. walt, 
here.” . 

“To wait for what eomes—~what the Lord 
sends, in chastening or in comforting—either- 
way inlove. Always.believe that, child. I 
have been hard and Ditter-in my day, but I 


have sorely repented—sorely, sorely! And 


now I know that love is the lighthouse that 
shines, shines always over the wild waters. 
How they roar! My ears are full of their 
roar.” 

There was a look on the wan pinched face 
that startled the girl. 

“Grandma,” she said, earnestly, “you. 
shall not talk any more to-night. I will not 
ask you to say a single word. Come, lie 
down, and I will sit beside you.” And 
Grandma Soule,-smiling, in childlike obedi- 
ence complied... 

. Make up a cheery fire, ‘Never mind if, 
the woodbox:is low, Daisy. Be sure you 
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haves good fire and lights shining; they 
May light some poor straggler,’’ she com- 
manded, as she rested her weary head upon 
the pillow. ‘ We might havea visitor, who 
knows? Let us do our poor best in wel- 
come. Fill the teapot full, Dalay.”” ~ 

‘sYes, grandma,” answered Daisy, a 
strange awe creeping into her heart as she 
glanced over to the wan face with that un- 
wonted smile upon it. 

The glittering eyes followed every move- 
ment, as the slender figure and light touch 
glided throughout the room setting every- 
thing in order, still full of that new glad 
coutent, 

ive been hard and bitter in my day, 
but I’m going to change now. I trust the 
Lord that all is done in love,’”’ she mur- 
mured again, ‘Is there a good fire, Daisy? 
It seems still a little chilly.” 

“Your hands ure like ice, O grandma, 
you should not have gone out into the rain! 
How could I let you?” murmured Daisy, 
chafing again at the numb hands,and vaguely 
alarmed, without really understanding why, 
to see the purple rings settling around the 
finger nails. 

-* Throw on another blanket, and I shall 
be very comfortable. Now sit down, my 
darling. What was it I promised to tell 
you?” 

“About my mother. But not to-night, 
grandma. Go to sleep now.”? 

* Yes, I shall have a sweet sleep present- 
ly, but I must fulfil all my duties first. I 
think this was one, I have been very hard 

_ upon your mother’s memory. I told you LT 
was always hard and stern. I accused her 
in my heart of bringing shame upon her fa- 
ther’s honest name. I would not allow you 
to know anything about it, but to-night my 
heart is very soft to poor Anna, I nay 
have been mistaken; it was all very strange, 
She brought me her baby to keep, but she 
guve me no explanation, though she prom. 
ised to write it. I uever knew of her mar- 
riage. No one ever hinted that she was 
murried, and J haye never seen her since.” 

“O how cruel! how unnatural!’ burst 
piteously from Daisy’s tremulous lips; ‘* to 
desert her child, even if she had brought It 
tw a heritage of shame. To take uo 
thought—” ; 

“Hush! you mustn’t blame her. It was 
alla mystery, I tell you. My Anna was 
once everything noble and pure, Wat 
could have changed her so? But she had 


some thought. Every yeara sum of money 
has come from an unknown source, ‘I have 
used as little as possible, and the rest is in 
the bank—for you, Let us think kindly of 
her if we can, Daisy.” 

,, But Daisy’s head drooped low. 

“Y knew it,” murmured she. “I knew 
the quiet avoidance of all the village people: 
meat somethiug more than scorn for our 
poverty. Even Kenneth Dare was kind 
from pity, when Rose Gilbraithe refused to 
alt by me at the school festival. Every one 
knows the story, and I was thinking of call- 
ing them to come to our rescue! O grand- 
ma, fam glad we did not try to escape the 
freshet?’ 

But Grandma Soule’s mind was wander- 
ing again. 

“The freshet!’’ muttered she, ‘* Yes, 
yes; poor Uncle Joe! that was a hard time.- 
There is Jue, and Albert, and my Gilbert— 
my strung brave Gilbert! | How long I have 
borne the loneliness! 1 think T shall see 
Gilbert to-night. Have you made fresh tea 
and set the light in the winduw, Daisy? 
Go aud luok.”* ; 

* Yes, yes, dear grandmother,’ sobbed 
the giri, brought back again from the con- 
templution of ber uwn forlornness. ** Do 
not louk around so strangely, Lum sitting 
by you.” 

“ But where is the guest—the guest we 
are waiting for? Go and luok if he is fu the 
path,” 

Ihumoring the thonght, the girl went. to 
the window and looked out into the blick- 
ness, Her light flaredl out upon a pool of 
water, and the hoarser roar of the river 
came mingled with the sound of erashing 
timbers and whirling treea, She shuddered 
under. the knowledge that the yround 
around was all submerged, but came back 
with a brave face, 

“J see no one yet, grandma, Let me prt 
a warm stone to your feet, they are so cold, 
Lf you would only go.tu sleep—~” 

But when the fluttering eyelids dropped 
at length, overcame by drowsiness, the xi- 
lence was more intolerable than the anxiety 
had been. She stole once more to the door, 
and found the pill hardly holding back ao 
dull swash of surging water. 

“The expected guest?’ murmured she, 
with » strange numbness of heart; ‘is tt 
death? And will any one grieve to learn 
that we were carried away?” 

And she went back and replenished the 
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fire, and. trimmed the lights to burn more 
brightly; then sat down again by the bed- 
side, and went over the brief hints of the 
miverable story, and drooped her head, and 
wondered if her young heart could ever 

echo the old woman’s trust that love ruled 
everyway and everywhere. 

And then she thought again of Rose Gil- 
braithe, beautiful, merry, beloved Rose Gil- 
braithe, in the happy security of her Joving 
home. Would Kenneth Dare sometiine re- 
spond to the coquettish Tures she herself 
had seen the brilliant heiress spread forth 
in the path of the handsome ‘artist?) She 

. pictured a grand bridal, and lingered .over 
every slightest item. How lovely use 
would look in flowing white, with orange 
flowers in her hair, and a bridal veil's fairy 
mist about.her! How proudly would, Ken- 
neth smile down upon her from his regal 
height! And little Daisy, who had scarcely 
aright to the Lonest name of the poor old 
grandmother, would be floating, floating far 
off on the tumultuous waters, 

It was nut she who shivered, but Grand- 
ma Soule, who sprang up in the end of the 
bed, and cried out loudly: 

“Who Is calling me? .Are you coming, 
Gilbert?) But what a terrible uproar of wa- 
ters! Dalsy, child, are you there? Goto 
the door.” 

“There'is no one there, dear grandma, 
only the waters of the freshet. If the 
fuundations stund we are safer here than 
anywhere we can reach.” 

“T tell you some one is calling; go and 
pee.”” And simply to soothe the fevered 
excitement of the wandering brain, Daisy 
took the lump and went, the chilly water 
splashing over her feet as she walked. 

She stared like one iu a maze, when a 
shout of glad relief sounded in her ears, 
aud adark figure came stuggering agsilst 
the tloorway. , 

© Daisy! Daisy! thank Teaven I have 
reached you at last! You are wuharmed as 
yews’ 

“ Kenneth Dare!’ faltered Daisy. 

“Yes, of course. I started to help you 
long Lefure dark, but a timber crushed my 
boat, andl 1 had to swim asbore and find a 

- pecund, and that was swamped In the cur- 


rents and but for your lighted windows T 
think E must have perished. Everything is 


wikl and strange outside, and you would 
think yourself afluat on a strange ocean. 
Have you been frightened, my darling?” 


_.And the tall broad-shouldered man was 
shaking off the wet, and then seizing upon 
her passive hands. : 

“You came to save me! You thought of 
us!’ repeated Daisy, in that same tone of 
wild amaze. 

“Of course I did. One coll see the 
danger to which this cottage Is exposed, and 
the horror of the thought showed me what 
Thad hardly realized before—that it held 
my pearl of price. Daisy, my darling, my 
precious, have you not seen how I loved 
you?’ 

All the girl's sweet face was aglow witha 
kindling rapture, that fora moment flushed 
its pallor into a roxy hue. 

“A royal guest indeed!’ she murmured, 
*O, it was well that I lighted all our lamps! 
Come in, Kenneth, and hear, my grand- 
mother’ 2 MOlys before you ask for any 
answer,’ 

But Grandina Soule was adang swiftly 
and iuevherently about Uncle Joe and go- 
Ing to meet Gilbert, and did not heed Daisy's 
announcement of the kind friend who had 
appeared to succor thein, 

She bowed, and smiled, and said: 

“A wedding guest? Give him welcome, 
Daisy; but I must attend to Gilbert.” 

The young may turned impulsively to the 
trembling girl. 

“O Daisy! Daisy! how thankful I am I 
have reached you! Do you know, do you . 
see that she is wandering in mind?—dying 
also, T fear.’’ 

“Before the waters come that shall swal- 
tow us all,"* murmured Daisy. “ But [am 
not frightened or grieved. Nothing, T 
think, can frighten me now, even though 
we are all swept away.” 

“None of us shall be swept away. Ishall 
prepare a raft in readiness for emergency; 
but IT have strong faith In these fouuda- 
tions, and believe the house will stand, since * 
it has survived the first shock. Have you 
uo qnicting medicine to give her?” 

Daisy's thoughts were swift and clear 
now. How could she have forgotten the 
powder she lad brought from the doctor's 
herself a month or so ago! She found it, 
mised it, and coaxed her patlent to swallow. 
the draught; and was rewarded by sceing 
the wild eyes veiled by the fallen lids, 

She was sitting down by the bedside with 
acalm sweet face, when Kenneth Dare re- 
turned from his exploring expedition, lan- 
tern in hand, dripping like a young sea-god, 
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and in Daisy's eyes far-‘more handsome and 
noble-looking. 

He smiled bravely and reassuringly. 

‘“‘Have no fear, Daisy. 1 have turtied 
the water from sweeping with full strength 
against these walls. Besides, something 
haa changed the cwrent, and dammed. it up 
above there, I should not be surprised if 
the-crash I heard a little time since was 
Gilbraithe’s milis; and in that case, the 
larger stream would pass on the other side, 
I have prepared a raft, and set a mark to 
see if the waters rise any higher. How is 
the dear old grandmother?” 

“Asleep. Al, how kind you are to me} 
Will you take a cup of hot tea? You must 
surely need it, cold and wet as you are,” 

“Thanks, It will be all the more. re- 
freshing from your hands. Daisy, tell me 
first that you guessed something of my love 
for you.” And he detained the little brown 
hand reaching for the teacup. 

She bung her graceful head as she fal- 
tered: 

“ How could I, knowing my own obscar- 
ity and humiliating surroundings? Did you 
ever hear the story, Kenneth?” 

“JT would never listen to the evil gossip 
of the town. It was enough for me to 
know your grandmother aud you, my sweet 
Daisy blossom,” he answered, fearlesuly. 

How her eyes shone! 

“A glorious guest, truly!’ murmured 
she again. ‘“ My grandmother was right; 
love watches over ua, even in the storm.” 

“And the storm is abating,’ declared lie, 
cheerily, when he had taken lis tea aud 
gone again upon an investigating tour, 
“The.course of the torrent is certaluly 
turned, and the water is sinking here, in 
stead of rising higher. Please Heaven, 1 
think 1 can say confidently that this house 
is safe!” 

They sat down beside the bedside of the 
peucefully-sieeping granduiuther, and the 
honrs of the night, that Daisy had believed 
would prove so terrible and dreary, glided 
calmly away, aud morning broku over a 
wild waste of ruin all about them, but in 
safety aud peace for them, Ay, in safety 
and peace also for the dear oid grandmother; 
for abnost as soon as daylight rendered any 
attempt at passage possible, a boat, mained 
by strong. inen, found its way in amoung the 
floating debris, and out acruss the wide 
wastes of eddying waters until the cotlago 
was reached, when a strange gentleman, 


carrying'‘a ‘pale:-beautiful woman: in his ‘ 


arms,’ leaped’ across the threshold, crying, 
eagerly: 

“My daughter—Daisy, my child, are you 
safe?’ And the beautiful woman. flung her 
arms about the startled girl, sobbing: 

“OQ my deserted darling! my firstborn! 
my treasure! for whom this aching Leart 
has sighed solong! Youaresafe! Heaven 
be praised! All night-long I have prayed 
upon my knees for your safety, and the 
prayer was heard; And my dear, dear 
mother, lead me to her, Daisy. Ail our 
trials are ended at last. There is to be no 
more secrecy, no hiding of our precious 
child.” . 

“Jt is Anna’s voice!’ cried: feeble tones 
from the bedside, ‘She has come to ex: 
plain everything.’ And there was Grand- 
mother Soule, rational, smiling, happy, al- 
though pallid as a- marble statue, 

The lady fell down beside the bed, cover- 
ing the cold white hands with tears and 
kisses, 

“Allis to be explained. O my mother, 
you have been cruelly wronged, and we 
never knew it untila few weeks since, I 
sent you a letter explaining the whole story 
of my secret marriage, and the discovery 
that its revelation would lose my husband 
the fortune he depended upon. I asked 
you to take my child, and conceal the truth 
for a little time. It was my husband’s 
mother who withheld the letter, fearing to 
trust you with the momentous secret. It 
was she who deceived me all the time into 


‘the belfef that you acquiesced cheerfully, 


It was she who compelied us to bear this 
cruel separation from our cluld for all these 
yeara, Jert my husband's uncle should dis- 
cover that we had disobeyed and deceived 
him, and so withhold his fortune, Ditterly 
enough have we repented, but the wretched 
trial js ended, The uncle ir dead. -We 
have only just returned from a foreign land 
and its ten years’ exile; We lave come to 
reward you, to claiin our child,’ 

An angelic smile passed over the withered 
features, <A glad rapture lighted the EIR 
ing eyes, 

“© Yt is all in love—all in love, I told you 
so, Daisy,”? were Grandma Soule’s last 
words. And she sank softly back upon the 
pillows, gave a low gurgling sigh, and was 
carried out upon the eternal river to endless 
peace, 

Who could weep bitterly over such, a 
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death? Daisy, leaning upon Kenneth Dare’s 

-arm; following behind tlie loving parents 
‘who lad come to carry her to a home of 
-wealth and: refinement, entered the disor- 
dered village that noon just in season to see 
a weepiug cortege bearing away a dark- 
robed graceful figure stretched stiffly. upon 
a radely-improvised bier. 

“Have you heard the sad news?” asked 
astander-by. ‘Miss Gilbraithe rode down 
to the river to watch the swollen stream, 
and was caught by the sudden rush and 
whirlpool made when her father’s : mills 
went down. Horse and rider -went down 
with the debris, and they have just found 
the body, and are taking it home. It is so 
melancholy — that lovely graceful Rose! 


And yet perhaps it is well for her, for her 


‘father is ruined, and. NG RORINS:. like one 


distracted.” 
Daisy’s cheek could not pen paler chait 


it was after her night of anguleh and relief, 


her. morning. of tender. sorrow and holy 


thankfulness; but the swift tears rose, to 


her eyes, anid she beint her head iu peniten- 


tial remorse fur the envious thoughts that 


had poisoned her mind so brief a time 


. before. 


** Let me keep fast to dear grandmother’s 


Jesson,” was her thought, “that incloud 


or sunshine, joy or we, safety ur-peril, a 
loving care is ever uround, underneath and 
about.us. Behold what even the freshet 
has brought to me!” 
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WHY I MARRIED THE WIDOW. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


I auways did like the Widow Beasley. 
I liked her before she was married (her 
maiden name was Brown), and I liked her 
after she was married; and when Dan 
Beasley died, I Nked her so much that 
when she advertised for boarders, I was 
the very first man to: apply, and conse- 
quently I got the very best room in-the 
howse, 

Mrs. Beasley is a most decidedly good- 
looking woman. 1 always said so, and I 
always thought so, and I still continue to 
think so, She wasn’t one of your small, 
pinched-up, wasp-waisted creatures. O sio. 
Eltzabeth—that was her Christian name— 
had a form of very handsome proportions. 
She had bewitching eyes, a shade or two 
darker than the oft-quoted raven’s wing, 
and the most splendid purple-black hair I 
think that Iever saw. Her skin, though, 


was not so white as 1 like to see skins, but. 


as she had a pair of very brilliant red 
roses in her cheeks, I never cared much 
about the absence of the lilies, Her lips, I 
must say, were about the most ravishing 
pair that I ever had pressed to mine (for I 
wont-deny that I have kissed Elizabeth), 
and her teeth— ‘But, pshaw! shal] I make 
out an Inventory of her charms? beginning 
thus: ‘Item, ‘She hath a sweet mouth.’ ” 

No, it is sufficient to.say that she was 
most decidedly lovely— 


*s And thro’ her clear brunette complexion shone s 
Great wish to please~a most altractive dower, 
Bapecially when added to the power.” 


And the widow did plehse the. In faut, I 
had always been pleased with Elizabeth, 
but I had no more thought of Joving ber 
than you have, my gentle masculine reader, 
for, in the first place, she was five years my 
senior; and in the second place, I was ter- 
ribly Jn love with another woman; snd in 
the third place, the other woman “arts tér- 
ribly in love with me, 

Idon’t know whether you kibw ine or 
not, but you’ve probably seen int if you've 
ever been to Yazoo. I’m always to be 
seen in Yazoo when the weather is fair. 
My name is Washington Wadman. It was 
my great-grandfather’s notion haying me 


christened after the ‘father of his coun- 
try,” for, you gee, my great-grandfather 
was one of George’s most intimate friends, 
They used to go “hooking” watermelons 
together, as I’ve heard my great-grand- 
father tell many and many a time. Iam 
happy to state that the old gentleman still 
lives at the rather mature age of one hun- 
dred and forty, is as hearty as ever, and 
can read Chinese without glasses just as 
well as ever he could. : 

I haven’t any profession, and a9 my 
uncle John Wadman left me all his wealth 
at the time of his death, I don’t really need 
one. 

Yes, my Uncle John left'me all his prop- 
erty upon one condition; and as the condi- 
tion wasn’t a very disagreeable one, I have 
always, since my uncle’s death, considered. 
myself a man of wealth, although the 
above-mentioned condition was not ful- 
filled until yesterday. 

To understand my uncle’s reasons for mak- 
ing such a singular will as he left behind 
him, it is necessary for me to inform you 
that he was a bachelor, and knew all about 
the discomforts of a bachelor’s life; but ks 
he didn’t begin to realize.all ‘these dis¢om- 
forts until he became too old—as he 
thought—to marry, he began to hate Him- 
self for not marrying while he was.young. 
And he extended his hate to avery other 
old bachelor, not excepting his. brothers, 
who, with the exception of my father, were 
bachelors also. So you sec he left his prop- 
erty te mo, provided I married befdre ity 
twenty-fifth birthday. Bat in case I-did 
not marry, thus forfeiting the property, it 
was to be equally divided betweon'six old 
maids who all their lives had been willing 
and anxious to marry, but had never bad a 
chance. 

Now the reader will naturally suppose 
that I wasn’t fool enough to throw away a 
fortune just for the waut of a wife, par- 
ticularly 33 I happened to be in love with 


“4 beantifal and happy girl, 
With step as light as aammor alr,” 


who Joved me in return, and had already 
promised to be Mrs, Wadman. 
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,, No, I had determined to marry, and for 
fear. that something might happen. to my 
darling Fanny, I had partially courted sev- 
eral other girls, and I wont deny that I had 
thrown one or two very tender glances at 
the Widow Beasley. 

But the girl that I adored was sweet 
Fanny Cordwell. Yes, 


“She ruled in beauty oer this heart of mine,” 


as Petrarch said about a certain Mrs. 
Laura (I wonder how Mrs. L.’s husband 
liked that style of poetry ?), and she was 
calculating to rule my household. 

I’ve given you some slight hints regard- 
ing Mrs, Beasley’s beauty, and a3 I have 
admitted that I admired her, you may im- 
agine that Fanny’s beauty was of a similar 
order, but you never were more mistaken 
in your life. I don’t confine inyself to 
admiring one particular type of female 
loveliness, madam. No, I admire your 
mnagnificent Juno-like woman, be she light 
or dark, and, I admire round, rosy, laugh- 
ing-eyed women, and tall, thin, sobet-eyed 
women, and’ short,’ thick, . puffy woinen. 
But I love a em&ll angelic creature, with 
great blue eyes, golden ‘hair, and a com- 
plexion “Iike roseleaves awimming in 
pure milk,” and hér fanie 1s Fanhy, and 
she’s only seventeen | years ( old. 

_ dt is'4.sad mistake on somebody's. part 
that: Fanny wash’t born several yedts be- 
fore thes was, ‘Gecause,, it was ‘ori account of 
Hé# youth that ber mother persisted Yn fix- 
ity Upon the ‘very Iast day that ry uncles 
Will allowed ‘for our Wedding. . 

‘esterday was the day appointed for ut 
Wedding. For weeks and months wa had 
been making preparations for’ that gréat 
day. I can’t say that Fanny and I° busied 
oursélyes much about the préparations, for 
there was nothing tat we could dé except 
to sit in the drawing-room and talk abéut 

’ how happy we should be when tha time 
eatné 5 for'she did loved mé‘so; And Lloved 
her ¥o, that we Wele both very unhappy 
the mhbiment we were out of Bight of each 
dther, 

"Well; the night “etre ‘last’ being tha 
very last night, a3 a bachelor, that I should 
pass oh earth, I spent in the following 
manner: from seven o’clock in the evening 
antif ‘ten, I was with Fanny. "We sat on 
the adfa together. 1 had off arm around 
her waist, and she’ had one arm around my 

ibe, and one of her little white hands 


was in wine; and her beautiful head was 
on my shoulder, and her golden hair 
awept my cheek. We talked—0O, about-so 
Many things, and we sald ever so many 
loving things, aud we kissed once or twice, 
or perhaps twice and a half. Then the 
Nitle elock on the mantel (it’s a small 
clock, but it will go the fastest when you 
don’t want it to, of- any clock I ever saw) 
struck ten, and then I tore myself away 
from Fanny and went home. 

It was just fifteen minutes past ten when 
I got to the widow's, I went in and 
found that very charming woman sitting at 
‘the piano and singing, “* Thou art so near, 
and yet so far.” When I entered the 
room she looked up at me go longingly that 
I, really—well, I wished there was more of 
me~—two or three, for instance. Then we 
sang ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,’ and a tear bub- 
bled up in the widow's right eye, and 
rolled slowly and sorrowfully adown her 
decidedly handsome nose. 

“Wash,” said Elizabeth (she always 
called me Wash), raising her dark eyes to 
mine, the:Jong beautiful lashes still wet 
with, a pearly tear,or two, “ Wash, I sup- 
pose this Js. the last night you -will. ever 
pass under mg roof,” 

“Tam thinking you are quite correct in 
your supposition, Elizabeth,” I answered, 
choking down a sigh; for 1 was feeling 
rather blissfully melancholy, and the tones 
of Elizabeth’s voice somewhat aggravated 
that feeling. Sho had a remarkably melo- 
dious yoice. . As the poet eays:_, ‘ 


“Those silver sounts, a0-doit, a0 Wear, 
The listener held hls breath ¥ hear? 


Yea, I always ‘held ‘my. breath when 
Blzabeth: ‘spoke, and. once or twice I goto 
red in the face with holding on, that I had 


-to ask her to pause and allow me to reapire. 


“Wash, I—I hope you will be Lappy.” 

. “Yes, Elizabeth, I rather hope so,” 1 
said, laying my hand very gently on-her 
shoulder. ; 

But she’s very young.” 

ue Yea, but, she'll. outgrow that, fillas- 
oa For the present, it is enough for 
me to iow that she loves me Las fondly as 
Ido her,” 

“T shall, be : satisfied. if she ‘only. makes 
you happy, “Washington. - But remember, 
no matter what may happen, Lehall always 
be interested ja sou. Lahall always re-re- 
remain. y your—your friend,’ sobbed: Eliza- 
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beth, borying her face in the finger-board 
of the piano with a discordant crash, and 
bursting into tears. 

Gentle reader, this was becoming decid- 
edly affecting; and although I’m rather 
fond of affecting scenes, I objected very 
strongly to having one that night—the 
night before my wedding—in company 
with such a very charming woman as Mrs, 
Elizabeth Beasley, because I was afraid I 
might forget myself. So I hurriedly bade 
her good-night, and sought my chamber, 
leaving the widow to dry her tears with 
the pedal of the piano. 

Now you, my dear fellow, I dare say did 
not sleep a wink the night before you were 
married, but I did. Iam not of a nervous 
temperament, and I had aclear conscience. 
I was at peace with all the world. I was 
supremely happy, and had eaten a light 
supper, consisting of 4 slice of cold ham 
with mustard, an oyster stew, some cold 
boiled cabbage and beef, with a few tur- 
nips, carrots, beets, and a spoonful of 
equash, a slice of dry toast and a cup of 
tea, So you see there was nothing to-bin- 
der my sleaping; and consequently, the 
moment my head touched the pillow my 
eyes closed, aud I floated off tu the land of 
dreams. 


opis morn—the orange-mantled sun 
Breaks through the fading gray.”. 


I start from my sleep and rub my eyes. My 
brain is confused, and I stare wildly around 
me. There is a sickening odor in the 
roum, Whatisit? Whereami? Is this 
my wedding-day? I cannot collect my 
scattered thoughts. Dol dream still? No, 
this is my chamber, and that is the wid- 
ow's melodious voice that I hearin the hall 


below. Presently there isa knock at the 


door. 

‘CWho's there?” 

“ Me—Elizabeth. 
been robbed !”” 

I arose, partially dressed myself, threw 
on my dressing-gown, and opened the door. 
Elizabeth gave one fearful glance at me, 
screamed, and, turning quickly, rushed 
down stairs. ; 

I followed her, wondering what could be 
the matter. In the hall I encountered 
Smith, oue of the widow's boarders. ‘He 
looked at me, and turned pale as death, 

“Tvs one of the burglars?’ he cried. 
And then, with a howl of terror, he burst 


ce) Wadiievion; wo've 


into the dining-room, and throwing himself 
from a window, ran down the street 
screaming * Murder P’ 

“ Egad !* said I, ‘they're playing a gamé 
on me. But they'll have to play it without 
my assistance. I'll go back to my room 
and dress.’ 

But I had just reached the foot of the 
stairs when the widow put her head in at 
the front door. She drew back screaming. 

“Come, come!” said I. “This thing is 
played out.” 

“It’s his voice,” said the widow, her 
face once more appearing at the door. 

““Whose voice should I have but my 
own?” J asked, rather testily. 

‘Ts his nose!’ 

‘Then she came forward and took me by 
the hand. / 

“O Washington!” she cried, beginning 
to sob, “‘where—there ts your hair?’ 

Smith, Jones and Jencks came in just 
then. 

“Itishe?’ said Smith. 

“ Yes, it’s he!” said Jones. 

“Tm sure of that nose,” said Jencks, 
But where's his hair?” 

At that instant the cook came up aod 
grasped me by the arm. 

‘©O Mr. Wadman, where’s your hair?”’. 

‘You think you're wonderful funny,’ 
said I, witha sneer, and a comprehensive 
glance that took in the widow, Smith, 
Jones, Jencks and the cook. ‘Yes, you 
think you're playing a nice joke on me, 
don’t you? And I suppose you consider 
your conduét quite lady-like, madam? And 
you, Mr. Smith, Mr. Jones and Mr. Jencks, 

areatrio of perfect gentlemen, no doubhy 
but I don’t think so,” : 

“Why, the man’s crazy!’ cried Jones. ; 

“Mad as a March bare?’ exclaimed 
Jencks, 

“ He really thinks he has got aheail. of 

But Smith was interrupted by the en- 
trance of my old friend Woodard, who ad- 
vanced toward me with a very serious cast 


., of countenance, and placing his mouth to 


my ear, asked, in a very sorrowful tone of 
voice: | 

OQ Wadman! where the deuce is your 
hair?? ~ 

“Ettu, Brute?” I cried, tearing myself 
away from him. And, then bounding up 
stairs, I rushed into ny room. « 

“am J mad?” I asked myself, “or ate 
they crazy? My head does feel queer; 
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yather light and airy—decidedly cool, too.” 


Tralsed my hand toit. “ Good heavens! 
where {3 my hair?” ‘ 

Then I ran to the mirror, The sight 
‘was too terrible, for my head had been 
shaved clean, and my face had been paint- 
ed.with iodine. I screamed and fainted. 

When I awoke to consciousness I found 
myself reclining in the widow’s arms, with 
my shaved head pillowed upon lier breast. 
All the boarders, the cook, the chamber- 
maids andthe waiting-maide were gath- 
ered around me. 

*O horrible!’ I groaned. “O Eliza- 
peth, do tell me the meaning of this?” 
And I placed my hande upon my head. 

‘Tell him,” said the widow. ‘Ican’t.’’ 

“Why, you see, Wadman,” began Smith, 
“the house was entered fast night by bur- 
giars. They took all Mrs, Beasley’s silver 
ware, and everything else of value that 
they could lay their hands on to. They 
took my gold watch, confound ’em! and 
all my money; and we suppose that, just 
for the fun of the thing, they gave you 
chloroform—tho scent of it is all through 
the house—and then shaved your head avd 
painted your face with iodine,” 

““And—O heavens !—this {s my wedding- 
day!’ And,again I swooned. 

When I again opened my eyes the com- 
pany had retired, all excepting Woodard 
and the widow, who still supported my un- 
protected poll. 

‘owas @ fiendish outrage!’ said the 
widow. ; 

“ Yes,’ I faltered, “it would have been 
horrible under any circumstances, but at 
present how much more so, on this my 
weddiug-day !” 

‘The wedding’ll have to be postponed,” 
sald Woodard. ‘I'll goto Mrs, Cordwell’s 
immediately, and tell her what has hap- 
pened.?? 

“No, no. Pl go meen ’? Y eried, atart- 
ingup, . 

“ What! with that head and face ?”: 

‘It’s the only head and face I’ve got.to 
go with; and the wedding can’t be post- 
poned. Do you remember my uncle’s 
will?” 

“ Unfortunate man! Ihad forgotten the 
will, Yes, the wedding must take place 
to-day. But will Fanny—? 

“Do you think the dear girl fell In love 
with my hair?’ I asked, savagely. 

© Go and see,” sala the widow, leaving 
the room. 


I dressed hurriedly with my friend’s as- 
sistance, and Jamming my hat over my 
eyes, was about to leave the apartment 
when Woodard stopped me with the ques- 
tion, “ Hadn't I better get you a wig?” : 

“No, Ti go to my Fanny as I am. ‘ Re- 
member, ‘Love looks not with the eyes, 
but with the mind.’ “And so saying, I 
atrode out of the house and walked proudly 
down tbe street, conscious of the fact, but 
too savage to care if hundreds of eyes wera 
looking at me. 

Yes, there were heads at every windqw, 
for the news of the horrible outrage had 
spread from one end of Yazoo to the other, 
and Fanny had been one of the first to hear 
of it, 

When Ireached Mrs, Cordwell’s door I 
tarried not to ring the bell, for that had 
long ceased to be customary with me. No, 
I marched boldly into the house. and en- 
tered the. drawing-room unanpounced, 
Fanny stood before me, but she did not 
speak, she did not move, 

“You might have thought a form of wax, — 


Wronght to the very life, was there, 
So still she was, 60 pale, so fair.” 


“OQ Fanny, darling, speak to me!’ I 
cried, extending my arms to embrace 
her, : 

Then she started, she shricked. “ Her 
mother rushed into the room and caught 
her daughter in her arma, and then they 
both screamed in concert. ; 

“© Fanny, dearest, don’t yell aol My 
hair will grow again, and my face will re- 
sume its original color, before our honey- 
moon is over,” I pleaded. . 

“Gol gof? she ecreamed. “I can’t 
marry such a fright. Go,. and let your hair 
grow if it will.’’ F 

‘But we must be married to-day, dear- 
est,” I urged. : “ 

She gave one very scrutinizing glance at 
my face and at my hairless cranium, and 
then she covered her face with her hands, 

“No, no, I—I really can’t marry you to- 
day. I—” she took one mora peep at my 
shaved head—‘*I renounce. you forever. 
Adieu.” 

Then she left the room, and I left the 
house, Returning slowly to my boarding- 
houve, I met Elizabeth at the door. A 
world of pity beamed in her dark eyes. 

‘Ts the wedding postponed ?”” she asked, 
observing my sorrewful countenance. 

“*'Yes—worse. She has discarded me 
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altogether. No woman will marry me now, 
and to-morrow I shall be a poor man,” I 
answered, jamming my head against the 
door in a rage. ; 

“Are you gure that no woman will marry 
you, Washington?” Elizabeth asked; and 
her melodious voice was more musical 
than ever. . 

I looked down into her beautiful dark 
eyes, My heart gave one terrible thump as 
T asked: 

“ Will you?” 

“Yes, Washington.” 


tee 


I pressed her to my heart, and she kissed 
my shaved head. : aa 

“The wedding shall take place this 
afternoon,” J said, 

§ Yes, love.” 

Again we embraced. 

And now the reader knows why I married. 
the widow. And although Ive only been 
married twenty-four hours, I’ve thought 
several times since the ceremony was per- 
formed, what a fool I was not to have mar- 
ried her long ago, and in my hair, without 
the fear of my uncle's will before me, 
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WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, AUTHOB OF “Ay UNFORTUNATE MATCH,” ETO., ETC. 


CHAPTER XI. 
“y SHALL WAIT, EVERIL.” 


Iv is the twenty-fifth of May. Only two 
days wanting to the one on which Miss 
West-Norman comes of age; and two people 
at least—namely, herself and Captain 
Staunton—are ruminating on the fact. It 
is awarm sultry afternoon, and they are 
seater, side by side, on a green knoll that 
Overluoks the park, and under the young 
tender shade of some newly-clothed beech 
trees that screen it from the observation of 
the house. Both are silent. He is doing 
little else than pluck the biades of grass 
that grow within his reach and scatter them 
again, whistling ina low tone as he does 
80, and raising his large dark eyes every 
now and then to seek the face of his com- 
Panion; whilst she is evidently dreaming— 
of the future, may-be, or the past—and 
though apparently unmindful of her lover’s 
Pleading glances, with the contented rest- 
ful expression ou her countenance, which 
is so often to be seen upon that of a woman 
who sits silent but happy in the presence 
of the man whom she loves best. It is true 
that Maurice Staunton bas never actually 
spoken to he: of marriage; but he has told 
her, by looks, and words, and actions, that 
he loves her; he has even drawn from her 
the confession that she loves him in return ; 
and Everil has not the slightest doubt but 
that it is a settled thing between them, and 
when the proper time comes to speak, he 
will formally propose for her hand. Were 
it not for this formidable decision respect- 
ing the earl that she is called upon to make, 
she sees no reason why anything further 
should ever be said upon the subject which 
lies nearest to their hearts—except, indeed, 
to fix the wedding-day. For the lovers of 
the present century are notin their man- 
ners a bit like the priggish, prudish fore- 
fathers we have laid quietly to rest in the 
family vault. Kneeling is absurd; letters 
ure compromising; and very few of them 
would get through s formal proposal with- 
out laughing. 
pave the way for their intentions; a few 
warn whispers break'/the Ice; aad then 


A few long looks serve to 


some day, when the looks and the whispers 
have been somewhat longer and warmer 
than usual, by pure accident the lips come 
together, and the hurried question, ‘Do 
you like me well enough to marry me?” 
settles tho business, as thoroughly as ever 
their grandfathers did after scraping, and 
bowing, and blushing through a couple of 
agonizing hours. 

I wonder how many women married with- 
in the last half century have been formally 
proposed to. The elegance of language 
and of diction for which the Sir Charles 
Grandisons of the eighteenth century were 
famous has been entirely relegated to the 
servants’ hall, where it makea its appear- 
ance between the covers of the ‘‘ The Com- 
plete Letter-writer,” and serves to convey 
the tender aspiratious of Jeames to the 
longing ears of Mary. But Lady Blanche 
and Lord Ronald, up in the drawing-room, 
do not take half that trouble. He squeezes 
her hand one day, rather more fervently 
than etiquette demands; and when she 
pouts and says he has no “right to do it,” 
he tells her to give him the right. ‘‘ You 
seem to have taken it already,’’ replies her 
ladyship, with a smile that tries hard to be 
afrown. Whereupon his lordship claims 
several other rights of a more impressive 
nature, and has put the engagement ring on 
her finger before Jeames has transcribed 
half of the love-letter which he is writing 
so carefully at spare moments in his pantry. 

So Everil West-Norman believes that, as 
far as she and Maurice Staunton are con- 
cerned, all has been said that need be said 
between them—only sometimes she hopes 
he will speak more plainly to her before 
the twenty-seventh. She is not situated 
like other girls—she cannot indefinitely pro- 
long the blissful present; besides, when 
she publicly announces her determination 
not to marry Lord Valence, she may be 
subjected by ber anxious guardians toa 
chser questioning than will be agreeable. 
And added to this, thotigh Agatha has as- 


sured her that Maurice is fully informed of 


all the conditions of her, father’s will, Everil 
does not entirely trust ‘Agatha; and fordseds 


' the awkwardness of the situation, should 
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Captain Staunton speak to her guardlan‘be- 


At that she stands: still, and: gine him: 


fore he is entirely coznizant of: the respon- : sorrowfully. - . sou 


sibility be will take upon himself in marry- 
ing her. It is this of which she is dream- 
ing, as she sits quiet and absorbed, gazing 
with her beautiful eyes across the spacious 
park. She wishes Maurice would speak 
more definitely, though’ she almost feels 
disloyal to her lover's faith in wishing 80; 
but she cannot be the first to moot the sub- 
ject; it would look so much Jike asking him 
if he really meant to marry her. She has 
thought several times lately that he wished 
to put the question point-blank; she feels 
that, at any rate, it cannot be much longer 
delayed—perhaps it is coming even to-day; 
and asshe thinks so, she trembles at the 
near approach of what she wishes. The 


silence between them has been long unbrok- — 


en, AsEveril muses, she feels that Staun- 
ton’s eyes are on her face, and the conscious 
blood rises benéath his gaze. He seems to 
answer her very thoughts: 

“ Miss West-Norman!—Everil!—may I 
speak to you?” ; 

She has been expecting it so long and 
patiently; yet now that it comes, it ‘falls 
upon her like a shock. 

She starts and colors, and {s all agitation. 

“Of what? Idonot know! We have 
peen out here so long, Captain Staunton, £ 
really think we ought to go in.” 

“No! nol—not yet!” he urges, as he gaina 
possession of her band. ‘‘ You have been 
so good to me, Everil!—you have Jet me 
read so plainly the secret of your heart, 
that it emboldens me to ask for it?’ 

“0, atop! pray stop?” she cries, a sudden 
unaccountable terror taking hold of her lest 
he ‘should speak too soon. ‘Captain 
Staunton, I have so much to tell you!” 

And I have so much to tell you, also, 
my dearest!’ he says passionately, as he 
seizes hoid of her dress and tries to detain 
her. But she breaks from him quickly, 
and stands at a little distance, heated and 
trembling. At that moment her name is 
heard ringing out from the house. 


“Wark!—they are calling me! I am. 


wanted !—I must go!” she says, in her anx- 
fety to run away anywhere for ‘a few min- 
utes and hide’ the agitation that ‘ TASIOE: 
ing her. 

“0, very well; pray go?* hai answers, in: 
a quick tone of offence. “Their business, 

whatever it may be, is donbtless mae: ‘ime. 
portant than mine.” ~ are 


“Tt is not that, Maurtceyon must how u 
it; but-—but—I have a great deal to.say to.- 


. you, and it were better we: were undis-... 


turbed. Let me have a few minutes to see 
what they want of me—and—-and—to col- 
lect myself—~and I will return to you here,” 

By this time he has pa ‘and stands be- 
side her. 

* My love?’ he oivers fondly, ashe looks 
into her blushing face, “ and how long am 
I to wait for you?—the moments will seem: 
hours tili you come back, Everil.” : 

“T know what you would tell me,” she : 
whispers; “and I want to gather strength : 
to bear it, Maurice.” : 

His answer isa kiss. He has thrown his 
arm about her, and he draws her face close 
to his, and kissea her upon the lips. She 
does not stir or speak. She believes the 
marriage of their lips is but the forerunner 
of a higher, holier union, and she resigns 
herself to the happiness of feeling she is 
his. But when he releases her she. is as 
pale as death, and the step with which she 
leaves him falters, She capnot find.who. 
called her from the portico. She thinks 10’ 
must have been Agaths; but a}l the lower 
part of the house js empty, and there is no 
appearance of the widow to be seen. 

Miss West-Norman toils mechanically up 
the stairs. Now that she has left her lover, 
she wishes with alla woman's perversity of 
judgment that she had not done so.. What: 
a simpleton he must think her, to run away. 
atthe 100st Important crisis of her life! 
Still she is thankful for these few moments 
of quietude in which to assume the dignity . 
befitting the occasion. She penetrates Mrs. 
West’s own apartment, but itis vacant; and 
then she looks into that. occupied by Lord - 
Valence, which is next to it, and of, which 
the door Stands open. That also-is empty 
—there is no necessity for her to enter, in. 
order to assure herself of the fact;. but his 
writing-table stands near the open window,’ 


- and tho loose papers with which it is cov-. 


ered, aré fluttering. about. Inatinctively, 
with a woman’s love of order, Everil ad-’. 
vances to replace them, although. her 
thoughts are all by that green knoll ovet-- 
looking the park, to which she hesitates to : 
return because she 80 much longs to,do £06. 
She gathers up the. scattered manuscripts: 
rapidly and:-energetically, and piles: them’. 
on Lord Valence's. desk. “As the does s0,:. 
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the large scrawling writing on the topmost 
paper catches her eye; the letters are so 
bold she cannot avoid seeing them. As 
she reads thelr. purport, she changer. color, 
and her breast heaves, 

“ Evert! Weat-Norman will marry you, and 
she will love you; thoughnot yet. But have 
patience! The fruit that ta longest in ripen- 
ing ts sweetest whenit is ripe.” 

The heiress, with eyes glowing more an- 
grily oach time they light upon the charac- 
ters, peruses this sentence three or four 
times; she turns the paper over and over, 
as though she would find out with whom it 
had originated; and when she has fully 
mastered its meaning, and the fact that it 
is anonymous, her fury is without bounds. 

“ Welll—” with set teeth and hurried 
breathing, ‘I call this a very delicate, gen-~ 
tlemanly thing for Valence to do—to dis- 
cuss the probabilities of my marriage with 
him (on which he would not even allow me 
to speak the other morning) with some of 
his vulgar farmer friends up in Treland, 
Look: at this handwriting, Who but an 
illiterate clod could ever form such scrawl- 
ing ungainly letters? But if it were a 
duke [t would be the same thing. 

“4 Peeril West-Norman with marry you, 
and she will love you, though not yet” I 
never heard such a piece of impertinence 
in all my life! Who is this fellow who 
dares to anticipate my decision, and to com- 
municate his ideas to Valence? Whatre- 
spect can. Valence have for me, that he can 
allow my probable actions in so delicate a 
Manger to be discussed byastranger? And 
the creature writes as confidently as though 
he weresan indisputable authority on the 
subject. 

6 Heeril West-Norman will marry yous 
O, will she, my unknown friend? She 
would just as s0on marry you, who have 
evidently not attained the first elements of 
knowledge. 

“And she will love you, though not yet.’ 
Never! If I had ever entertained the least 
idea (which I never have) that it might ever 
be in the remotest manner possible (which 
it never could be) I should arrive at. the 


faintest imitation of love for my cousin, - 


this unparalleled piece of impertinence on 
his part would have convinced me to the 
contrary. I knew he was a hypochendriac, 
and:had softening of the brain, or some- 
. thing very much like it, and was a most 
dul} and uninteresting companion; but I 


did think—yes, I did think—that my own 
father’s own brother's son was a gentleman. 
But to care so little for my feelings, my 
dignity, the false position in which I am 
placed—to care, in fact, so little for myself 
as to let his bumpkin friends write of me 
in this familiar style to him, it is abomina- 
ble—not to be endured by any woman, 

“Marry him! I never meant to marry 
him. Nothing on earth should have in- 
duced me to do it, as I have said from the 
very beginning; but after this I’d see him 
at the bottom of thesea first. Let him take 
my money!”—~at this remembrance great 
hot tears, like heatdrops after thunder, 
commence to gather in her beautiful angry 
eyes—‘‘it’s all he wants, the avaricious 
Mercenary creature !—and squander it upon 
his loutish companions, who don’t even 
know how to write; but myself—1 would 
die sooner. O1I will go back and tell ita}l 
to Maurice. He will feel for me; he will 
sympathize with me. These insults are not 
things that we can bear alone!” 

She turns to leave the room as she speaks, 
first crumpling up the offending paper in 
her hands. 

‘J will tear it all in little pieces. I will 
not have my name lying about for any one 
toreadandcommenton, No! I will-keep 
it, and when Lam far beyond his reach, I 
will send it back to Valence, and tell him 
to inform his friend how I despise. them 
both for their want of judgment and in- 
delicacy.” 

So saying, she thrusts the paper into her 
bosom, and runs back to join her lover. 
She has no fear lest he should think her too 
ready to admit his advances now. Her 
pride has been wounded by the discovery 
she has made, and she flies to Staunton as 
to a friend in whom she may confide, and 
from whom she is sure to derive comfort 
and sympathy. She reaches the grassy 
knoll breathless and heated. 

«* How cruel to keep me waiting so long!” 
he exclaims, &s he rises to meet her. “Do 
you think Iam made of iron, Everil, to be 
able to endure such suspense? I was very 
nearly following you to the house.” 

‘Tam so glad you didn’t, for I want to 
have a Jong talk with you; and here we 
shall be undisturbed. Maurice, are you 
really my friend P” 

‘Can you doubt it?” he says tenderly, 
as he draws her down beside him and ei-~ 
circles her figure with his arm. 
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“Teo much wanta friend,” she suswers,. 
as she spelines againgt him with ‘half-closed; 
eyes. ‘Everybody, professes, to, be 803: but 
Llook all around me, and am not sure who 
fstrue. Guardy says he loves me, but he 
is always urging me to act againat my.own 
conselence and inclinations. Miss Strong 
sides with bim, and Alice stands neutral, 
and will give me no “advice whatever. I 
think of all here Agatha is my best friend, 
for she knows my wishes, and tella me to 
follow them: Yet Agatha does-not under. 
stand me fully. She doubts my strength 
of purpose and knowledge of myself.” 

‘*T doubt neither, Everil,” whlepere Cap- 
tain Staunton.. 

" “T believe it, Maurice; and therefore it. 
is that I want to speak openly to you. ..O,: 
Ihave been so insulted! Ihave been in 
such arage. I could scarcely have credited 
it.of him,” . 

_ “Who has dared to insult you?” deiuandé 
her companion, loudly, rousing up, as ‘all 
Englishmen.do, at such a supposition. 

_“ Hush! it is nothing of which you can 
take notice. I shall have my_ revenge of. 
him another way. You have heard the 
conditions of my father’s will, Maurice?” 

“I believe Ihave, Mrs. West was good 
enough to have some conversation with me. 
one day respecting it,. You must not think: 
Iwas inquisitive or impertinent, deareat;: 
but your.cousin had guessed my presump- 
tion in loving you, and thought, in the kind-. 
ness of her heart,.I had better be made ac-' 
quainted with the plain facts of the case, 
else I had never dared, in those days, even. 
to hope that you might return my affection.’ 

“And she told you everything, and yet. 
you love me!. O.Maurice, lam so thank- 
fall I could not have borne that you. 
should seek me for anything beside myself.” 

“* Hewcould you dream I would, Everil ?”” 
—with some show of indignation... .... . 

_“ Agatha told me it was s0,”’ the girl. goes; 
on dreamily; ‘‘ but I could scarcely believe 
it. Isuppose it was too good to appear true. 
But come, now, what did she tell you?” -- 

‘She assured me there was no actual en- 

: gagement between Lord Valence and you.’? 

_ “She is right... Of course there is no en- 
gagement.. My decision is -not even to be 
asked till the day after to-morrow.” 

And. what will it be then, Everil ?”? 

a You know!" —with a sweet shy Piet 
“ Bat goon. Whatmore? .. 

* She said that, in.the event of sus not. 


marrying. your, cousin, a ipoytion, of. sad 
money vould lapse tojhis estate} ns 
OA ee ious. 





him in the f9ce,ag.ehe speaks. 0 110;, not 

& portion,. ANP? wpe hoy te 
Aft this. announoement Captain Btaynton 

louks staggered, S peas 


» “All? Your-whole fortuneP? .: | :- 

“Every halfpenny. Did not Agatha tell: 
you ev ?. She knows itas wellasIdo, By 
my father’s will, in the event of. my refas-. 
ing to marry my cousin, the whole. of, my: 
thirty thousand a year,(with the exception; 
of a few hundreds barely sufficient to sup- 
port myself) goes to his estate... ‘Thisis the. 
reason they are all so anxious to pemuete: 
me.to.marry him,’ 

4s But Lord Valence would. never nodeps 
such a sacrifice on your:part. It would, be 
the most unparalleled act of ins I ever: 
heard of ip my, life.’ : 

“He has no altsrisilveoe rather, ies 
has no option of. choice. If he doed not: 
take it, the property is to be vested in the: 
funds of some state charities, -- My father 
instituted this clause, of course, inj erder, to; 
force.my cousin to accept his conditions:” 

“ Robbing his own child, in fact, to:bene-; 
fit another! Inever heard of such. an ips: 
iquitous proceeding in. the whole course oft 
my existence,” saya Captain Staunton,hot-, 
ly, as he rises to pace up and down the, ace 
before her. : 

“He thought.I should certalnty’ lech &; 
marry-my-cousin,”’. interposes -Everil, in-a 
depressed voice. " a tsede ts? 

‘s And if you do marry him, what becomes 
of your fortune then ?? 2's dansitilod 

1¢ remains; aa it is now, in. my owl! 
hande, until my death.” oye Dember 

“With the power.to will it away , be 

: “Under gertain conditions—or, ableash, a, 
part of it.. But why talk of that now?, Is: 
will never come to pass, although, I sup-- 
pose, my poor father thought, he: would: 
secure my happiness by the arrangement.” 

- * By giving you the alternatives of. beg- 
gary or alavery! Tobe sent forth on the, 
world. poor and ,ynprotected, or to: be tied ; 
for life toa sickly misanthrope like Lord: 
Valence! Why, the. man. looks as- te a: 
feather.would knock him down:’?.: pe 

“That is not: his fault? she jatarpessas 
quick, like most of her sex, to take the:past: 
of the weaker side. “Hedlthis not. of: our: 
own :seeking$. and: I suppose: my father: 
hoped he would: be strong; Valence had Ww 
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long conversation with me on this subject 
the other morning. He told me—but Ifor- 
get; it was in confidence,” fr ee 

‘ And under the clreumetances, there fa, 


of course, every reason for you fo Feapect 


bls lordship’s secret,” says Staunton, § sar- 
castically. 

“O, please don’t speak like that to me! 
Tam so low-spirited already,. Only— 

% Perhaps I can guesa the subject of the 
earl’s disclosure, if it reapected his health. 
Hie sister-in-law has already informed me 
that he Is not Jikely-to live long.” 

“Has she? Then I need lay no further 
restraint on myself. Yes; itis true—or, at 
least, he said so—that he has some secret 
complaint or other that will kill him ina 
fow months at farthest. Itis very sad. I 
Hardly liked to look at him whilst he was 
speaking; but he was quite in earnest. He 
¥ould not let me allude to the decision I 
am called upon to make, else I would have 
told him at once that it cannot be, and that 
Tehall nover marry him.” 

“ But why not?’ demands Staunton, as 
ho stops. before her. 

“ Why not?’ The girl's heart seems al- 
moat to stop beating as she repeats his ques- 
don, and-gazes up into his handsome frown- 
fag face with wild puzzled eyes.. Wig: 
note’, . 

‘1 repeat it—why.not? It seems to me 
you have no alternative. It would be aim- 
ple maduess'to give up your fortune.” 

“tAnd you would advise me to marry 
Valence {—you, who—"’ 

But here Indignation and bitter disap- 
pointment check her -utterance.- 
Staunton sits down again beside her, and 
takes her hand. 

“JT know what you would say, Everll-~ 


yew, who love ms. Yes! it is lard, God" 


Idiowa, for me, whe love you, to give you 
sugh. advice; but -it ia because I love yout 
that I give it’ - 

“1 do not understand—” 

“Everil, Lam no-fortune-hunter” (and 
Perhaps at the moment Captain Staunton, 
like. many other worthy mortals, belioves 
what he is saying), ‘* but I would not wrong 


you by asking you to‘shara the miserable 


Pittance on which [can barely. keep myself, 
Do you think I would submit to see you 
dragged down. from the. state of luxury in 
Which you have been reared to the discom- 


forts of such a bome as I-could offer. you?. 


Would it be lave to doso, Everil? Is there 


Maurice: 


not something higher ‘and more, “iuiéelfioh 
in dur’ natures” than ‘the, ‘indulgantde' of 
pasafon we can naver Hopé, ‘to oward ¢ its 
acceptance oft" Ly aagridc | we ‘gan AS 

répay P* BS Ne ai) 

“But Lshould be happy anywhere. with’ 
you,” she whispers,’ 

“My ‘darling! bless you for those Sweet, 
words; only I should be leas than a man * 
take advantage of them. Nu, Evertl, har 
as it is to say it, your duty ig plainly to fol. 
low your father’s wishes.”* 

‘tAnd you would have me marry Valence! 
—marry another!” she exclaims, with: a 
sharp cry-of pain, as she disengayes herself 
from his clasp, and Jeana her head against 
the trunk of a tree, Captain Staunton 
turns: round and buries his face in the. 
grass. 

‘«Q! don’t torture me by speaking of it 
Yet, yes, that is what I mean—you must 
not be sacrificed for so unworthy a creatuny 
as myself” 

“You would have me marry: another? 
she repeats, with almost mechanical as- 
tonishment. He starts uP, and addresses! 
her rapidly. 

‘6 Ryveril, the plain truth .{s this; wehad 
better be brave, and face itatonce, I ean: 
not—I wil not bring you down to peunry, 
Why. not. retain your fortune, and—the 
hope.that-we may yet—may yet (you under. 
stand me, don’t you?) come together? 
Marry your couain—it will not be for long.: 
lam. assured on the best‘authority—he hag 
assured: you himself—that he cannot live, 
A. few. months of endurance, perhaps a few. 
months of patience, and you will be again: 
yourown mistress. And meanwhile I 
-.4 You will marry some one: eee: ahs: 
says, stonily. 

‘4 Never !-—I call Heayen to elie never, 
No other woman shall replace you. ‘But J 
shall see you raised to the position you were 
intended to adorn—honored aud respected, 
surrounded by svery Juxury—perhaps even, 
contented.” 

“ And you?’ 

- “7 shall wait, Bet, ud ies answers mean 
ingly. 

Adark flush, he can “hardly trace: fréin 
what-feeling, passes. over her face. = |! 

ee Forgive: me, dearest. I should: hot: 
haye sald that, - Perhaps; but: you know 
what I feel. I cannot marry you}: but 
whilst you live and I'live, I: shall never let 
go the hope of doing: so. Why should wo 
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=: 


" attognise the traith: from cneaiother? ‘You 
aoust-marry the earl" ‘ * 

~ “Twill. not marry: him pe: ihe 1 says, deter. 
aninately. 
~ “Yes, yes, you will, 7 ‘he answers, sooth- 
dngly. ‘You will come-to think better of 
‘this—you will recognize, as I do, that it is 
‘the only chance for our ultimate happiness, 
Tam your friend, Everil—your true friend 
‘and lover. Let me counsel you’’—laying 
hia hand upon her arm; but she shakes it 
-off as-though it had stung her. 

“Do not touch me! ‘You-have said all 
‘you have to say, and I have Jistened, 
patiently. Now you must let me go. I 
don’t want your advice, nor. your comfort. 
I only want to—to—get away somewhere, 
and forget, if Ican, that all this has ever 
been.” 

And so saying, she turns from him, and, 
~with a face pale ‘as ashes, walks rapidly 
‘back to the house. 





CHAPTER XI. 
“FOR MY SAKE.” 


Captain Maurice Staunton, left ts 
himself on the grassy knoll, hardly knows 
what to make of the interview that has 
passed. He loves the girl, after a fashion, 
but he loves himself the better of the two; 
and the intelligence he has just received is 
a grent shock to him. © 

Everil West-Norman, encircled by amagic 
halo of rank and riches, is a divinity before 
whose shrine lie would sacrifice everything, 
even to his own soul; but Everil West- 
Norman, clad in no panoply but that of 
her own love and beauty, and looking to 
him for protection and support, is quite 
another thing. He may love her under 
any aspect—so he tells himself; but he 
cannot afford to worship: her unless he is 
paid for it. Born of & good family, and a 
wealthy family, so far as its elder branches 
are concerned, Maurice Staunton has been 
reared in as luxurious and far moro selfish 
a school than'our heroine; and the result 
of this tralning has been to make him thor- 
oughly discontented with his present lot, 
and disposed to consider himself aggrieved 
much above the majority of his fellow- 
creatures because he was not born witha 
golden spoon in his mouth. ' He {fs a young- 
er son, dependent on his own resources, 
and every one who is betier off than him- 
self appears to him in the light of an ene- 


my. He knows that ‘he has a handsonie 
face and figure, antl'to enable him to bartér 
these valuable commodities by- éxchalige 
for an heiress has been the ¢viistant aim of 
‘his sister, Lady Russell, with whom he'fs 
prime favorite. It was to this end’ she in- 
vited him to Greenock Park, and, with the 
ald of her dear friend Agatha, threw him 
in Miss West-Norman’s way; and to find 
that he has not only wasted his time and 
energy, but had hig own wings slightly 
scorched in the enterprise, is a mortifying 
discovery to the young officer. The’ first 
means by which, on being left alone, he 
trles to console himself is ‘by swearing 
heartily at Agatha West. 

“If that confounded little meddior had 
not interfered in the business, I should 
have heard the true state of the case long 
ago. But trust a woman for making a hash 
of it if shecan, “And.what has Maria beén 
about to mislead me as she has done?’"A 
curse on both of them! Here have'J made 
that poor dear girl and myself miserable 
for nothing. The whole of her fortune! I 
am sure Mrs, West told me thata portion 
only went to Valence. But Everil {s'not 
likely to be mistaken. Thirty thousand 
pounds!—lucky dog!—and coupled: ‘with 
such a woman, too. I wish l were he?” 

Then he rises, and still ruminating, with 
his eyes upon the ground, begins to walk 
towards the house. 

* “But a great chance Hes before’me yet. 
I shall do as I told Everil. Z shall watt! 
Married to Lord Valence under certain cot- 
ditions (‘certain conditions,’ of ‘course; 
meaus lack of issue), her fortune rembltvé 
in her own hands. Patience—and Tt shall 
hold the cards. There will: be no ‘tedue— 
not likely to; but in a few monthsa wial 
owed wealthy countess—from whose’ heitt 
I will take good care my image: has not 
faded. Dear sweet Everil!—she loves’ mié 
—I can read it in every tone of her volce— 
and she is not a woman to forget. ‘The 
first throw has proved against me; but It is 
the staying horse that wins. - At any ‘risks, 
she must marry her cousin.” eee 

“Why, Captain Staunton, what’ are’ ‘you 
dreaming of ?”” 

Absorbed in hia reflections, He ‘has ruri 
nearly into the‘arms of the little widow: 
His countenance becumes still ‘more over 
cast. He-is not at'all ‘in’ the mood to’ re 


‘ceive her advances‘ with! equaintnhity.’ alt 


“TI beg your pardon,” he says,’ coldly.” 
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“Whatatone! Has anything occurred 
to vex you? Where is Everil? I called to 
her about an hour ago to take a drive with 
me to Hereford; but, as there was no re- 
sponse, 1 concluded she was lying perdue 
somewhere In better company than mine. 
Have you not seen her?” 

“Miss West-Norman quitted me about a 
quarter of an hour ago.” 

“ Where has she gone?” 

*T do not know.” 

“Why did she leave you?” 

“T peally cannot inform you.” 

“You haven't quarrelled, I hope?” 

“Certainly not! What should we have 
to quarrel about 7”? 

“But there’s something strange about 
you, Staunton, that I can’t make out,” 
aays Mra, West, as she raises her parasol, 
in order that she may scrutinize his fea- 
tures, ‘Have you and Everil come to an 
understanding yet?” , 

“Did we ever misunderstand each 
other?” 

. *O, you kaow pepfectly well what [ 
Mean. ILave you spoken to her? Is it all 
right?” 

“Have I proposed, you would say? I 
have not.” 

“But why this delay?’ —~— anxiously. 
“Do you mean, after all, to let her slip 
through your fingers?” 

“7 cannot tell you.” 

“ How provoking you are! You ‘talk is 
this way on purpose to tease me. There 
only remaius one day between this and the 
tywenty-seventh, und you promised me you 
“would speak before then.” 

“] have not yet broken my promise.” 

** But do not put it off too long. Everil 
ds astrange unaccountable kind of crea- 
ture, and were she once drawn into any 
sort of a decision respecting dear Valence, 
hothing on earth would make her retract 
her word. She has such absurd old-fan- 
gled notions about honor, aud a)}) that sort 
of rubbish.” 

‘Why are.yon so anxious she should 
Marry me, Mrs. West?’ 

“Only for your sake and her own, 
Staunton,” says the widow, blushing and 
twisting about her parasol. “She loves 
you so much, you would make the dear 
girl so happy. And then look at poor 
Valence! Can I see her Sacrificed, and 


him, too (1 have no hesilation in saying: 


‘and him, too’) for a mere chimera—a 


false sense of right? You will speak te 
her, dear Staanton, will you not ?’—syweet- 
ly you will not keep her longer in sus— 
pense ?”? 

“T don’t know.” ; 

‘You don’t know! You don’t seem to 
know anything this afternoon, You are 
very incomprehensible tome. And I can- 
not say I think you are treating our dear 
Everil well.” 

“ Miss West-Norman appears perfectly 
satisfied with my treatment of her. Re- 
member, Afrs. West, that you are arguing 
without premises, But I must wish you 
good afternoon, It is nearly five o’clock.’” 

“And are you not going to stay to 
dinner?” 

‘tNot this evening, thank you. Maria 
has company, and I promised her to 
Teturn.”? 

“But, Captain Staunton,’—turning to 
detain him—“ you will be here to-morrow, 
will you note” 

s¢ Most likely”? 

“And on the twenty-seventh? Everi? 
would be terribly disappointed to miss you 
on her birthday, and especially with the 
trying ordeal she has to undergo. Poor ° 
darling! she will need your help to assist 
her through it. Fancy her having to make 
her little confession all alone! But with 
you by her side, it will be nothing. I be~ 
lieve her guardians meet at.eleven. Of 
course you Will be here by that time?” ~ 

“T shall be ready to support’ Miss West- 
Norman whenever she may require me, 
Mrs, West; you may rest assured. of that,’” 
the young man replies, gravely, as he lifts 
his hat, and leayes her. She looks after 
him for some minutes in silence, biting her 
lip meanwhile, 

“There's been arow of some kind bee 
tween those two people,” she thinks as she 
does so. “I hope to goodness not a seri- 
ousone. What cau it be? I must find 
out, and patch it up. It would never do — 
for then to quarrel just now. Everil ix. 
capable of anything when in a rage. 
Pshaw! it can be buta lovers’ quarrel, and, 
they'll be alt the fonder for it afterwards, 
He looks a8 miserable as he can be, and £ 
dare say she’s crying her eyes out up stairs. 
Perhaps, after all, it’s the best thing tha, 
could have happened. They’ll become so 
*spoony’ over their reconciliation that she 
will have the heart to refuse him nothing. 
AS Byun ao loses Everil 1 shall find it aly 
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ont, and then T can “write to Maurice, by 
the evening's post.’? 

But Mrs, West does not find it all out as 
easily ag she anticipates. Everil. West- 
Norman appears. at the dinner-table, a 
‘shade paler perhaps than usual, but in, ap- 
parently, higher spirits than she has 
evinced since the arrival of her cousin. 

She talks and laughs with Lord Valence 
without a trace of the reserve or coldness 
that has hitherto characterized her inter~ 
course With him, although her wit too 
often bears in ita dash of bitter sarcasm; 
whilst he, relieved by the change in her 
manner, and not guessing at the cause that 
bas occasioned it, appears in a better light 
than he has ever done before. 

‘Mrs, West is fairly puzzled; but though 
ghe makes more than one attempt to solve 
the mystery, her cousin appeara ready 
armed to drive her back from every point. 

" “My dear, what is the meaning of all 
this?” she asks, as acon as they are alone. 
“Have you and Staunton quarrelled ?”” 

“« Quarrelled !’—with a well-feigned look 
of surprise; ‘I and Captain Staunton 
quarrelled! What on earth should we 
have to quarrel about ?’? 

. ‘hey are the same words he used to her. 

“0, I don’t know, darling, but lovers are 
apt to be a little fanciful. Why didn’t he 
dine here to-night?” 

“ Lady Russell has company at.Green- 
ock, I believe,” 

. ‘Then you expect him ‘morte, I 
suppose 2”. 

“TJ expect nothing. You know he has 
been used to come. and go as he chooses, 
Tconclude. he will suit, his own conven- 
fence. Why are you so anxlous on the 
subject??? 

“O, Lam not anxious at all! ‘Why should 
Tbe? Only : iT met him as.he was golng 
away, and- I thought “he looked, rather 
glum. ”, ; 

_ Migs: West-Norman laughs. 

- “That was because, he was going away, 
of course. , You -wouldn’t have had him 
seem pleased, would ycu?.. Alice, dear, do 
Jook out some duets; I feel as if I should 
like to ‘rattle, ‘away at, the plano all the 
evening.? : 

“T wish you would. persuade. Lord, Va- 
lence to play,” asys Miss Mildmay., ‘He 
sat, down, ‘at the | rectory plano the other 
day, when hé thenght we were all cut, and 
my father, who ‘overheard him from his 


- at the instrument, 


stady, says he plays divinely.‘ I have. been 
longing to hear him ever since.” 

“I didn’t know he could play,” replies 
Everil. ‘Does he, Agatha?” . 
. “0, beautifully, my dear, when- “he 
chooses, But poor dear Valence is rather 


. crotchety, you know, and it is not oftenI 


can persuade him to show off before stran- 
gers. Iam almost afraid he would refuse 
your request,”? 

“T don’t intend to give him the oppor- 
tunity; I would much rather not hear him 
play. I hate to see a man perched upon a 
musie-stool, and twiddling away like a 
music master. And when he adds affecta- 
tion to it, it becomes abominable.”” 

“My dear Everil, I didiwt say’he was 
affected. How you do misjudge poor Va- 
lence! Youcan make no allowauce for his 
great delicacy.” 

_ “I didn’t know he had any,”, she. re- 
torts, quickly, as she crushes up a certain 
paper that lies hidden in her bosom.. _ 

“O Miss Mildmay, do take her off to the 
plano, and Jet us have an end of ‘thir? 
erles the widow, with affected indigiation, 
“She is altogether too naughty. I shall 
have to send for some one to come back 
and help me-keep you in order, Everii, 
You are too much for me aloné.” j 

“You are too much for me at any | time 
when you talk such nonsense,” replies. ‘the 
heiress, impatiently, as she takes. Tier’ séat 






She plays, or talke, or. langhe fn 
daring the remainder of the evenings. even 
going the length, at last, when Alice’ Aild- 
may strikes up a waltz, of sel; lng ‘Agatl a 
round the weist, and dancing with b 
they are both out of breath. bab, 

_ Mr, Mildmay regards her new imood: ith 
astonishment; Miss Strong with pleasure; 
‘Mre. West with secret perplexity’ a “dis 
may, whilst the earl {s wrapt in Contemp ta 
tion of this fresh exhibition of his way- 
“ward cousin's‘ capabilities, 

_ “TT bave never seen the dear girl in’ better 
spirits,” says. Mr, Mildmay, with evident 
satisfaction. ‘“Evetll is like her old self 














young enjoy themselves, Miss Btrong,?”" 
“Ip is indeed, Mr. Miidmay. ea 
almost sufficient to make one wish one’s 
self once more st the beginning ‘ of ‘the 
jouiney. This Isoks ’ well’ for the twenty. 
seventh, doesn’t tt? 
“Bomplif Does’ it’ strike you in’ that 
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light? Well! perhaps so—perhaps. But—’ 
rubbing his chin, thoughtfully—‘ but 
young women are a puzzle to me; an in- 
comprehensible puzzle that I shall never 
make out.” 

“ Hot-tempered, domineering, ‘slangy? 
in talk, and boisterous in manners,” 
thinks Lord Valence from the sofa, whence 
he is furtively regarding her. “’Tis a 
pleasant prospect that lies before me, But 
there is one comfort—it will not ‘be for 
long.” And with asigh he returns to the 
atudy of the book which he is perusing. 

At last the ordeal ig: over—blessed bed~- 
time has arrived, and our heroine, with 
dushed cheeks and feverishly bright eyes, 
can bid all her gaests good-night, and 
stand face to face with her life’s future. 

It is a terrible penance she has passed 
through; but she has played her cards well 
and bravely, like mauy a woman before 
her, and for the first few moments that 
she is alone she feels almost victorious, 
For if ‘there is a mental fight that sears the 
freshness of the buman heart and brings 
wrinkles and gray hairs before their time, 
it is that which so often takes place be- 
tween a woman’s pride and love. The 
gilet that we may lawfully indulge in may 
be, for the time being, very bitter, but it 
does not permanently harm us; for nature’s 
remedies are never hurtful. On the con- 
Yrary, it rather keeps us young and sympa- 
thetic; for none can act the part of com- 
forter like those who remember what they 
have suffered for themselves. But the 
misery that dares not disclose {ts source is 
quite another thing, The heart is well 
high burstitig to confess It, éven to its own 
Statue; ‘but the brain, backed up by pridé 
anda terrible fear of what the “ world will 
bay,’” keeps down the heart, and the con- 
Alet Between these two great powers hard- 
‘ena inatead of softening, and brings évery 
sort of evil in {ts train. Passive natures 
sink beneath such a burden; but it makes 
strong natures reckless, Ana if ever a 
Woman was in a condition to do or say 
reckless things, itis Everil West-Norman, 
on the night of ‘which we are speaking, 
Bhe is eo excited that she almost dances 
into.her bedroom; and so long as Parsons 
{s beside her, she hums snatches of songs, 
and rattles about all the silver and ivory 
paraphernalia of her dressing-table, as 
though she were too happy to be quiet. 
But even the tedious process of being un- 





dressed by a lady’s maid must come to am 
end at. last; and then Everil West-Norman, 
isalone. ALONE! ; 

She tries to keep up tho Ifttle farce with. 
herself even then. The humming becomes 
rather more feeble, it is true, and her ps 
quiver as they try to form the notes; but 
she goes on manfully for a few seconds, till 
she suddenly remembers that the air she is. 
singing isa favorite with Maurice Staun- 
ton, and at that remembrance breaks 
down. Breaks down as utterly and com- 
pletely as the weakest simpleton that walka 
this earth with a heart within her breast 


-could do, and all the more utterly and 


completely for the restraint she has litherto 
placed upon herself, 

She does not blame her lover—there fs 
no true woman but what can find, in the. 
first blush of disappointment, an excise. 
for the man who has deceived her—but she- 
blames her father, and her fortune, aud 
herself, and everybody and thing but Cap- 
tain Maurice Staunton, for the misery that 
has befallen them. 

She wonders why Providence ever brought 
them together, or why she had not the 
sense to see how events would turn ont, 
and avert them long ago, or the courage to: 
go boldly up to her lover and tell him the 
truth. She-pours out the vials of her men- 
tal wrath on the head of Mrs. West for en- 
couraging Staunton to come to Noritan. 
House; on her guardians, for oppdsing 
him; on Miss Strong, for not having warned. 
her of the coming danger; on the'ear!, for- 
not having died long ago, and left her’ to. 
her own devices; bn every one but the real. 
delinquent. She cannot recognize the in- 
tense selfishness of which Staunton has 
been guilty in engaging her affections 
without any certainty as to the issue of his 
courtship; shé will hot see {not in thése. 
first’ houts Uf thisery) that: he has wooed 
her for her money, and ‘not for hereele. 
She can only deplore their mutual iif'for. 
tune, and the ‘wicked blindness and hard- 
heartedness of those who have brought | iv? 
updn theif buffering heads! She ‘can only: 
weep hérself blind aver the remenibered. 
fascinations of lier admirer, and thé ‘pros~ 
pect of passing her life without hini, . She. 
can only, in fact, be miserable! _ 

"In the midst of her Anmientatlons'(she 
has cast herself: across thé. bed, the better 
to enjoy the lukury of weeping}, a knock is 
heard upon fer bédtoom door. 
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She leaps to a standing Hotition; ‘and 
hastily dries hereyes. ~ 
 4¢Who ia there?” ; 

It is Parsons who answers. 

“A ‘note, please, miss, from Greenock 
Parks and as the man said it was very par- 
ticular, I thought I had better bring it up 
to you.” 

“Any answer?” 

“No, miss; 10 auswer—only you was to 
have it at once.’’ 

“Very well; give it to mo.’ And she 
opens the door only wide enough to rective 
the envelop. She carries it to the dressing- 
table, and breaks the seal. It is from 
Maurice Staunton: 

“My DEAREST EveRtL,—My heart has 
been trémbling with fear ever since you 
left me this afternoon, lest you ‘should 
have thisinterpreted the reason of my ad: 
vice. | ‘You think, perhaps that I am cold, 
Indliferent; that I do not feel in its utmost 
bitterness the pang of surrendering you to 
another,” 'O, now little you ‘know’ met 
Could you but read my ‘héart, you would 
tbe I'woilld ‘rather b?&ve ‘death. that -part 
with bd! ‘But death would ‘be nothing 
compared With the’ pain of dragging you 
down’to a life of poverty; and- perlaps of 
Bivgkte. Evétil; I have Veen. weak; I liive 
Mebh fodligh: 6d on by ny tove'for you, I 
fave reid ‘atid Bone things wlich 'T tad Abe 
Hight Hetero do nor'to Miter. ¢ ob: 

oq! ‘thodeéhd: times I have qwatied ‘mysett 
ePhnpers bus l ltde iiouglit Intas court: 
ihe dhaget Tor ' yeu as Wells Piny web, wid 
hey ee dorgive 12, You webs Horn tu Bite, 
Sigher aid Mitte Imporeint maiionthan:T 
Uk Uiree You's ahd T waghe.16 beiprondion 
Meo "YOR attete St. Sound bold eheagh-w 
W#Htein i; Phen; to entrent Hours retenMtter 
Wetieeisiinl Yuk expressed to me! of nat 
Witrphig uedordingto ‘your Yavtbr'w Wishes, 
ThoGw that you tite brave dnd etre. ard 
Wort thontent “is may appear en -herett 
teed 48 Five up ‘Svety thing ‘sodnér' than wet 
Sphitiy: thé dickitas “of ‘your ‘hearts tut 
bint fF you will We benefited byt Phe 
4s) Wi teary Your fortané; and shell we 
XO ver, may I be dating lenbtigh ‘t0-use 
‘Wray word tf) ‘be Brought: ahy earer 
Mirdakh Poti ‘ ‘Pbveity 2 Rather, will net 
‘Godt Patna) tb Aebes to: this hharriae ont 
‘Ht thd seatigrdwnid frdm benessli my feet? 

Se SAVaHE IF ¥8u GAN rot keeure your proe- 
paay Fee “Yout own. dakd;’do'lt for mide ; 
Hor mdi WHO Hove’ You dearer’ thin: myself, 


or how could I see you:given-to another? 
Under existing, circumstances, Bothing 
would induce me. to marry you. The 
world has called me thoughtless—it shall 
never say that I.am wicked. And J love 
yon far too devotedly to do you 80 cruel a 
wrong. The present, then, must be for me 
dark and gloomy, I am a man, : and Iwill 
bear it asa man; but my future I leave in 
your hands. If you have ever loved-me, do 
not crush the last hope I cherish of poa- 
pressing you. Your devoted 

“Mavgion.” . 

* * * * 2 2 a: 

She reads this grandiloquent epistle sev- 
eral times, and then she falls -to weeping 
over it, poor soul! and kissing it, and pex 
suades herself that the writer is one of the 
most magnanimous creatures she has-eyer 
known. She is a clever woman, but her 
eyesight {s not very clear just now, and 
she. cannot perceive that, Captain Staun- 
ton’s professions of ener will -not 
hold water... 

Qn the contrary, she von. him. higher 
minded, more generous, and more. unselfish 
than she can ever hope Ao. become;:and 
thinks of ‘him: sacrificing all, bis deepeat 
feelings on her account, as of' some tender 
true-souled martyr: who prefers the fiery 
stake:or the gibbet to.a compromise, with 
bia igreat sense of honor,: . 

‘Ake passes a miserable ; imbebt4: ‘but. Ais 
stedpain, and not. wounded: pride, that $e 
her béart, ‘and she suffers for Maurige. 
Stuuriton as much ‘as for berse}f. When 
ake descends to breakfast the Next mem- 
ing, the excited, variable mood ‘has'seitied 
down gain, «hd -‘she-ia bimply silent 
despondent; which revives all Mra. Weatte 
fears as to :ber laying bed ». misunder- 
standing With Staunton, |: Thére is « gnéet 
budtle Zoing onf; both imide and outside Of 
Norman House, that. dey; making prepara- 
tions for the coming of age.on the minnow, 
ani the dittle widow fidgets, sbout jnces- 
-éantly, in her réstitts anxiety to dchow how 
-itds all to-eid 5 bat-Bveril-4e as'unvommnta- 
nicative as thé grave, - @e¢horal. Hewke-ar- 
Irives. in th’ course'df the aftdrnoot and 
bis Grot effort. is ito eas ial ieas 
Mri Mildmay.'.5 | : 

“Well, Mikimey,hes. that ot iar in 
tehtfons yet?” ., route : 

.: “She bas not'said e.word to: ate an thre 
ramabdjects!? 2p et rs 

‘Nor to the earl? Me tated eh 
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- “Nor to the earl.” a 

She means to take him, then. tad 

€T don’t think: so; she has obstinately 
refused to listen to any of my suggestions 
regarding Captain Staunton, and the 
young man has been here incessantly since 
your departure. I am almost sure, too, 
that Everil cares for him.. Were it not so, 
I should still hope she might decide in 
favor of her cousin; as it is, Iam certain 
she will not.’ 

‘Yooh! nonsense! What reason is there 
against it?” 

“She will never aet against the dictates 
of her affections.” 

“Pshaw! what bas affection to do with 
it? She is pot such a fool os to part with 
her fortune for the sake of & passing fancy. 
I told you she would marry the earl a 
month ago, and you contradicted me, 2 
répeat it: she will marry the earl.” 
~ ©} hardly knew what to say or to wish)" 
replies Mr. Mildmay. “‘To see her im- 
poverished for the sake of a fellow like 
Staunton would be a terrible misfortune; 
but,to feel that she had sold her affections, 
tar worse—~- I wish to-morrow were over, 
aud we know for a corny what she {n- 
Yenda:to do.’” 

-“ghe will marry the earl,’ repeats the 
ofd general, like an obstinate old parrot 
that pertinaciously sticks to one sentence. 
“+Butcome, Mildmay, let-us join his lord- 
ahfp‘in the grounds. It seems:to me that 
wéttre going to a great deal of useless ex- 
pertsé about tents...The weather is fine 
wtougli. Why the deuce can’t.the people 
Si€ ander the trees, and. turn their dinner 
into-a plenic? It ‘would be much pleas- 
amten re siiiagutes 
-..& But. not ‘80° omiplimentaty, general. 
‘You forget that'the majority will be Ever- 
i¥s tenants, and to consult their feelings 
becomes a necessity. The arrangements 
-have been made-upon a scale truly magnifi- 
cent; but it was our ward’s express ordera 
that it should be so. . She bas superintend- 
ed most of them.herself. Tha..dancing- 
booth is'like » West-End ballroom.”’....... 

Absurd nonsensée!’: grumbles General 
Hawke, as: they: leave the room together. 
‘And what does his lordship say to it??.. 

: *Q, Lord Valencs.hias not expressed an 
oplaion on the subject; nor, indeed, has 
hi any right to do so... At what. time: to- 
imorrow do you propiee: to tepelva: ‘our 
ward’s decision ?” : i 


» “At what hour do the guests arrive? | 
“The tenant farmers and villagera at 
eleven, the garden party at three. . Dinner 
is to be served for the former in the large 
tent at two, and a defeuner: a la fourchette 
for the latter in the dining-hall at five 
o’clock. Idare say the gentle-people will 
have all taken their departure by .seven. 
The tenantry will remain to dance aud en- 
joy themselves as jong as they please, but 
they need not interfere with us. The bon- 
Bres are to be lit at ten. This js the pro- 
gramme of. the day, as far as I can re- 
member.” 
“Twelve hours of folly, feasting. and 
waste of money,’ grumbles the general, 
“ Well, tell Miss Everil from me, Mildmay, 
that we shall be waiting in the drawing- 
Toom at ten in the evening to receive her 
decision. This will give her more time for 
reflection, and she wont find {t #0 easy, 
after indulging in a whole day’s dissipa; 
tlon, to renounce the means by which such 
an effect has been produced. , 1 know. wo- 
men better than you do, Mildmay.” “eth 
‘‘ Perhaps so, general. I will not argue 
the point any further with yeu; but.I have 
no doubt myself upon the subject.” - 
i ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Tho twenty-seventh of May passes under 
the most favorable of auspices, Everything: 
goes right. The tenantry are enthusiastic, 
and enjoy themselves to the. utmost;, the 
company assemble to a man, and do ample 
justice to the defeuner a ig fourchette, 
Nothing falls of the end to which it wag 
appointed; and amongst the crowd, robed 
in.a dazzling costume,.of blue and white, 
swith a chip hat crowned. with.. blue. feath; 
ers shading her lovely features, moyes. ‘in 
cessantly the mistress of Norman, “Howse, 
There ia not # suspicion. amongst, the come 
pany that her-tenure of all this property 
hangs on :ber: heart's decision. They, be- 
‘Meve there is. no doubt;about her inherl- 
tance, and, followed by, many. an enyions 
eye, she goes from tent;to tent to hear her 
health drank, and to aay a few. kind words 
in response. - But at last her gracious task 
ig over. The tenantry, who appear to hava 
consumed. sufficient beef. and yal, to. last 
sthent:for a month, have given ¢ over eating, 


and Hie scattered about the park award, re 


cruiting themselves for the, pleasurea of ‘the 
evening to come; and the,more aristocratic 


.of her guests, who have also proyed by tar 


the most fatiguing. to. _ entertain, have 
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cleared the dining-room tables to the beat 
of their ability (ladies and gentlemen can 
eat on such occasions as well as thelr 
poorer brethren, and, considering -how 
often the occasions arise for them, ina 
Manner that does great credit to their 
powers of endurance), and ordered acal 
carriages todrivehome. . - 

Everil West-Norman, harassed, fatigued, 
and, now that the immediate excitement is 
over, Very dispirited, drags her feet wensily 
along the corridor. 

“ Everil, dear, they are waiting for you 
in the drawing-room (you know what for). 
Will you come?” whispers Alice Mildmay, 
who has been sent to summon her. 

In the drawing-room Pf’ ' 

In a moment she has turned so ghastly 
white that her friend thinks she is going 
to faint. 

“© Everil, dom’t look like that! Are 
you ill? Shall Icall Miss Strong?” cries 
Alice, as she throws her arm about her. 

“THY. What nonsense! Jn the drawing- 
room, did you aay? Well, I am ready. 


Of course I am ready. I have had long 
enough to think abont it, haven’t 1? Come, 
Alice, let us go to them in the drawing- 
room,” ' 

But, as she sueupis to move forward, 
she staggers against the wall. 

. “ Evert), you are ill. Iam eure of it,” 

. “The heat—s0 tired—a glass of water,’’; 
she murmurs, faintly, as she closes her: 
eyes, and lets her head fall backward. 

Miss Mildmay runs to fetch what she 
requires. 

“Thank you, dear,” she says, giiletly:s 
as she returns the glass to her. ‘Iam all. 
right now, and the feeling has passed away. 
again, I cannot think how I can. have 
been go foolish as to giya way to it. . Let! 
us go to the drawing-room at once. De 
you hear ?—at oncel’’. noaG 

And, as though fearful of eain "Veclaa: 
ing her feelings by delay, Everil West~- 
Norman marches straight to:the apartménti 
in question, and turns the handle of: the’ 
door. a 

ine: BE cowraroD| ee 
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WILL SHE MARRY HIM? . 


' BY FLORENCE MABRYAT, AUTHOR OF “AN UNFORTUNATE MATOH;’’ ETC., ETO, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“YT DECIDE TO MARRY MY COUSIN.’ 


BEFORE proceediug with my story, I 
should like to ask those readers who have 
accompanied me thus far to suspend their 
judgment of it, until they learn the reason 
for which various conditions of life, hither- 
to untouched, are woven into the narra- 
tive. Much that may at first sight appear 
incomprehensible, superfluous or over- 
drawn, is necessary to the plot of the 
story, and much that is likely to provoke 
criticism will be found to have been intro- 
‘duced with a totally different intention to 

_ that arrived at by guessing. And having 
said 80 much, 1 will proceed wilh my 
relation. 

* * #* * #* «# &@ 

‘The occupants of the drawing-room are 
awaiting the heiress’s final decision with 
very different feelings. Mrs. Weat has no 
doubt in her own mind what it will be. 
She has been very much put out by the 
non-appearance of any of the Greenock 
Park people at the fete champetre that day; 
but Lady Russell has sent her a note, ex- 
plaining her absence on the scorevof illness 
in her nursery; and Agatha can well un- 
derstand that Captain Staunton would feel 
it to be better taste in him to keep away on 
the occasion, He would wish Everil’s 
friends to suppose that, if she was deter- 
mined to give up everything for his sake, 
‘she was entirely unbiassed in her decision 
by his immediate influence. ‘And. that 
Everil does so intend to give up everything 
rather than himself, Mra. West is perfectly 
certain. - j 

True, that her behaviour has appeared 
rather incomprehensible during. the last 
few days, that her eyes have been red with 
weeping, aud her manner cold and con- 
strained; but Agatha attributes these phe- 
nomena to the. struggle with which she 
mmust necessarily decide between retaining 
her fortune or Maurice Staunton. But 
that, after all her opposition an the sub- 
ject, and determination to have her own 
way, she can end by resigning her lover, is 
au idéa that has never seriously entered 


the widow’s head. Everi! may feel it—it - 
is impossible that she cannot feel it; but 
the enormity of the sacrifice will only add 
to its value in her eyes, and she will be 
true to Maurice and to herself. So Mrs. 
West, clad in the palest of peach-blossom 
costumes, covered with the softest of lace, 
sits close to ber beloved brother-in-law, 
smiling furtively at her coming triumph, 
and ready to act the ministering angel to 
Lord Valence as soon as ever the inevitable. 
blow shall have descended on his head. 
The earl himself is iu reality the most as- 
sured on the subject of allthere. Agatha 
West, in order to prevent any interference 
on his part, has so impressed the fact upon 
his mind that. bis cousiu has never dreamed. 
of doing otherwise than fulfil her father’s 
wishes by marrying him, that he is simply. 
awaiting his fate with the, sublime sub- 
mission of indifference. Mr. Mildmay, 
on the contrary, is strongly. agitated. He 
loves his ward only second to his daughter, 
and the idea that she should ‘marry Lord 
Valence against her inclination, or give ap 
everything for the sake of Maurice Stapp- 
ton, is equally distasteful to him. He’ 
walks, restlessly up aud down the room, 
thinking oue moment that, Everil had bet-, 


_ter ten thousand times over marry the earl, 


without love than Captain Staunton with; 
the next, that no blessing can possibly, fol- 
Jow a union entered into for mere calcula-, 
tion, and that the girl will be happier pen-. 
niless with a pure couscience, than- if she. 
began life on false pretences. Miss Strong 
somewhat shares his feelings; but the fem- 
inine love for rank and riches predisposes 
her to hope that her pupil's ‘decision will 
be in favor of the eari, aud not for that 
‘forward and presutolng Captain Staun- 
ton,” She sighs over the mistortune that 
has befallen Everil in haying conceived Be. 
predilection for the young officer, bur fun- 
cies, woman-like, that if she had the man-. 
agement of affairs put into her hands, 
everything would turn out right in the 
end, and the earl and countess live happily 
forever afterwards, Stjll, the old lady is. 
very anxious and uahappy, and keeps fur-. 
tively wiping the cornera of her eyes with 
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a fragment of cambric handkerchief, and 
hoping that no one observes her unusual 
agitation. No one does observe it, for 
everybody is occupied with his own 
thoughts, anc on the tiptoe of expectation. 
Only Mr. Thorneycroft, the family solici- 
tor, Mr. Craven, the earl’s legal adviser, 
and old General Hawke treat it as a mere 
matter of business. , 

“You have both made yourselves well 
acquainted with the conditions of the late 
Mr. West-Norman’s will, gentlemen,’ says 
the latter, loudly; ‘‘aud the young lady is 
perfectly familiar with them also, so we 
need have no recapitulation. We need 
nothing now but her signature and that of 
Lord Valence, and our business is com- 
pleted. Where’s the pen? Has any one 
been sent to call Miss West-Norman? We 
only want her name placed here. It wont 
take her a minute, and then the job’s over. 
Does she know we are waiting?” 

**T have sent my daughter to fetch her,” 
replies Mr. Mildmay. ‘But, general, it 
appears to me you aré taking Everil’s con- 
sent as too much a matter of certainty. 
Remember, we have to ask for her deci- 
sion first. I am not quite sure myself of 
what it will be.” : 

“But I am quite sure, sir, and I’ve told 
you so a dozen times already. She’ll be 
Lady Valence within the month. I wish I 
bad a clear thousand standing on the 
event.” 

‘sé Ladies’ fancies are uncertain things to 
bet upon, general,’”’ observes Mr. Thorney- 
croft, smiling. 
ing sand.” 

“Not if it carried gold with it,” growls 
General Hawke. ‘Metal is the best bal- 
last for women’s minds—if they have such 
things.’’ 

“T-+think it would be as well to iene this 
discusston to another opportunity,” saya 
Lord Valence, with a frown. When Gen- 
eral Hawke prophesied that his cousin 
would bear his name within the month, he 
started; it brought the contingency so viv- 
idly before him; and what followed seems 
like an insult to his future wife. 

“General Hawke is always so terribly 
hard upon'us poor women,” simpers the 
little widow, hating him in heart for the 
assurance with which he has spoken. 

“* Here is Everilj? says Mr. Mildmay, as 
the door suddenly opens, and the heiress, 
followed by Alice, stands amongst them. 


“T’d as soon back a shift- . 


Lord Valence is about to rise to meet 
and lead her forward; but Mrs. West pulls. 
him back. 

**Don’t do that, Valence, for Heaven’s 
sake?’ she whispers. 

‘Why not? Why do you detain me?” 

‘ Because—it is nota settled thing yet, 
remember. She has still to announce her 
decision; and if it should not be—though 
of course it will—but you might place her 
in au awkward position, poor girl. Don't 
make any advances till you hear what she 
has to gay.” : 

“T cannot now; you have effectually: 
prevented it; the time {fs past,” he replies,: 
somewhat hastily, as he reseats himself. 
“ ButI wish you wouldn’t always inter- 
fere with everything I wish to do or say, 
Agatha.” 

“QO Valence! how can you?” she whis- 
pers, reproachfully; but he has turned -his- 
back on her, and fixed his eyes on Everil 
West-Norman. : 

She is standing in front of her guardians 
and the lawyers, supporting herself-by rest- 
ing one hand on the table. Her face is. 
exceedingly pale, and the yellow lamplight 
behind which she stands makes it look still 
paler; but her features are almost stern in 
their composure. 

T have just been telling these gentle- 
men,” commences Geueral Hawke, after a: 
rapid survey of her countenance, “ that as. 
both they and you are perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the contents and provisions. 
of your late father’s will, there is no need 
of recapitulation.” 

“ Bat merely as a matter of form, my: 
dear sir,’ interposes Mr. Craven. ‘ Mr. 
Thorneycroft and myself, who are sum- 
moned as witnessés—although of course we 
have every faith in your assertion of this: 
young lady’s knowledge of the conditions 
under which—” 

The general is beginning to storm, and: 
Mr. Mildmay to remonstrate; but the girl's: 
voice silences them both, — 

‘Read it through,” she says, quietly, as 
she points with her finger to the document 
in question. . 

The lawyer begins. 

‘¢ Wont you sit down, my dear?” whis- 
pers Mr. Mildmay, as. he pushes.a chair. 
towards -her; but she waves him off, and 
remains standing. The tedious will is read 
through by the lawyer, who appears to. 
spin out the words as slowly as he possidly: 
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an. The conditions, involved and wrapped 
ee tn sentences of extraordinary length 
and insoluble meaning, are repeated again 
and egain, until the brain aches with the 
endeavor to unravel and make them clear. 
But the final intention is plain enough? 
that Everil -West-Norman mnst marry Ber- 
nard, Earl of Valence, or Jose her fortune. 
And as the long list of the’ Property to be 
forfeited is drawled through, Mr. West 
grows hot and uneasy, and fidgets on her 
chair, and trusts that the helress’s thoughts 
are wandering away to Maurice Staunton, 
or anywhere, rather than fixed on the aw- 
ful loss she will sustain in keeping faith 
with bim. 

Everil hears it to the end, unmoved. 
Then, as the lawyer finishes and lays the 
parchment on the table, she essays to 
speak, but no sound isdues from her lips; 

‘Now this, as it appears to me, most un- 
necessary formula, has been gone through 


with—” comménces General Hawke, with 


& scowl! at Thorneycroft. - 

‘sBut as a matter of business, my dear 
sir,‘a matter of business,” says: the lawyer, 
deprecatingly. 


“We only wait for your final decision - 


and signature to end’ the matter." 
‘Agatha West has crept round from the 
other side of ‘the room, ant pat her arti 
about Everil’s waist, as though to eapport 
her. - 


pers, softly.’ 

“Thave no weed of support, ‘thank: you,” 
replies the heiress, as she" disengages: h her- 
self from the widows clasp: 


“xht you think of Atm; add that 77 


enough fer you,” cotitinues irs. ‘West. 
‘“Be brave, darling, and" remember that’ 1 
at'close by and feeling’ ‘for you.” 

“Come, yourig lady. ‘I suppose you have 
thought this matter well over, You need 


Not keep us waiting longer than necessary,’ 


says General Hawke. : “What is your: de- 
cision 2” : Fe 
“Tytil marry my cousin! 2 


. Mrs. West’s face’ andergoes ou mamer 


of changes. 

“fverill Everil! what axe’ you: saying? 
Don’t let them frighten’ you: into consent 
ing against your will.” 

‘Tt is not against my. will? 


“ But you cat-rever mean it!’ Think of . 


Poor Manrice.”! 
“Be quiet. ido thinkof him?" : ' 


“ Courage, dearest courage Pp she whis | 


“¢ My dear girl,” says Mr. Mildmay, tna 
low tone, taking ‘her hand in his” own; 
“ tell me that you are not acting from un- 
due: -_preasure—that this decision comes 


_ from your heart.’’ 


‘* Where else should it come from?” she: 
replies, ‘hurriedly, as she wrenches her 
hand out of his. “Am I not'a free agent? 
General Hawke will agree with me that it 
is only right I should submit to be guided 
by those who know better than myself, and 
carry out my father’s wishes in’ this 
matter?” 

“Assuredly it is, my dear; and I always 
said you would do so.” (80 much for 
your doubts,” adds the general, snapping 
his fingers at Mr. Mildmay.) “And now, 
before yon sign these papérs, let us hear 
you once more tell us what you have de- 
cided todo.” 

“I dectde to: marry my cousin Lord Va- 
lence,” she repeats, steadily, though she 
does not casta glance at him the while. 
He has been standing since the’ first an- 
nouncement of her interition, and now he 
comes forward ‘anid tries to take her hand;' 
but Evers] puts it quickly bebind her and 
regards himt:with a look that is almost de- 


: fiant. . And-any one near enough to-her at 


that moment might hear her say between 
her teeth, “ For your sake-for your sake,?? 
before the ldok of defiance fades away a 
give plate to her forinet sEpreveion of ‘Bee 
resolution. 

“61 have to congratalats you, my lord; 7 
says'the general, grimly. Arid then the 
papers for'slgnatiirve are placed ‘before’ thé 
cousing, and the pen fs passed from LOkt 
Valente’s bund to hers. As'Evéril takes it 
she puts out her left hand “Biindly, ‘as 
though seeking for the support’ of" sbime: 
one, and Mies Strong (who, inwardly elated! 
at the torit matters lidve taken, hae drawit 
near in‘ ofder to be the fist to whisper goud 
wishes in her pupil's ear): catches’ it be 
tween her own: and’ holds it fitmiy. THé 
tetlacious. grasp: with which: it olfngs: te 
hers'néarly upsets the old: lady's eqilltsi- 
um, though tiie signature ofthe right Hand: 
is very tremulous and unlike’ ‘Byeril’b usnal 
writing. Her’ task conéladed,’ ste turis 
abruptly from the table and stuntbles uit’ 
the arms of her:duefina. 

“O my dear! my déart 1 do ‘hope: that’ 
you'will' be happy,” ejaculates the‘ old’ woe: 
man, half erying'over her; “for' though: TF 
have never beer through it myself; F iow: 
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many tbat have, and can imagine what it 
ja, And it’s all @ lottery, my love; but I 
am sure you've drawn a prize, and I hope 
God will bless your union with him and 
send you every blessing this life can 
afford.” 

“Hush! hush! Pray don’t say that. I 
have done what they wished, and there’s 
an end of it,” replies Everil, as she disen- 
gages herself from Miss Strong’s embrace. 

“Come, madam, there’s nothing to cry 
for in your charge being made a countess,” 
says the general, with his usual coarseness. 
“There’s many a woman would be glad to 
stand in her shoes, even if they don’t fit to 
a nicety.” 

Again-is Lord Valence's sense of delica- 
cy shocked. He does not love his cousin, 
but it is sacrilege to hear their contem- 
plated union spoken of like this. 

“Since the business for which we met is 
concluded,” he remarks, loftily, “I think, 
Hawke, we had better adjourn and leave 
the ladies to themselves. Will you conduct 
these gentlemen to the library ?—and Mild-. 
may and I will join you there. Good- 
evening.” 3 

He raises his cousin’s passive hand to his 
lips as he speaks, and, accompanied by the 
other men, quits the apartment. 

‘The four women are left standing there 
by themselves, Dead silence at first reigns 
among them; then it is broken by Alice 
Mildmay bidding Everil good-night in a 
timid uncertain manner, as if she did not 
know if she might add congratulations to it 


or.uot, and taking her departure for the | 


rectory. 

The silence settles down again. Everil 
stands by the table twisting a paper-knife 
about in her hands; Mrs. West sits on the 
farthest sofa gloomy and absorbed. They 
intend: to speak to each other—by-and-by. 

Miss Strong gives an uneasy cough, and 
rises. She is evidently de trop. ‘It is 
very late,” she remarks in passing, ‘and 
Everi! must be in want of rest.’ Everil 
thanks her blandly, but denies the charge, 
and in another moment Miss Strong’s place 
knows her no more. 

Then they are together, and alone. 
storm bursts. 

“Tnever could have believed it!” ex- 
claims Agatha West between her teeth, as 
she leaves her seat and confronts the heir- 
ess at the table. ‘*No, not if the Arch- 
angel Gabriel himself bad descended. to 


The 


tell it me. I cannot believe it now. 
pears almost incredible.” : 

‘SOf what are you speaking?” demands 
her companion, professing surprise. 

“You know! Of your deciding to marry 
Valence. And afterall the encouragement ° 
you have given Maurice Staunton; the way 
in which you have led that poor young fel- 
low on—making him believe that you in- 
tended to give up everything for his sake— 
just to throw him over at the first opportu- 
nity! I thought you were more womanly 
—more generous—more true.” , 

“Stay, Agatha,” interposes the heiress, 
still, to all appearance, unmoved. ‘“ Who 
told you I had promised all this to Captain 
Staunton?’ 

The widow pauses. When she comes to 
think of it, it would be awkward to have 
to-disclose how she came by her informa- 
tion. 

\ Why, of course you did,” she answers, 
with feminine logic. ‘Everybody in the 
house could see it. You have been togeth- 
er morning, noon and evening for the last 
month, spite of all my entreaties to the 
contrary, and now you ask who told me 
you were fond of one another! Why, the 
poor boy dotes on you, and you would 
break his heart and ruin all his hopes for 
the sake of mere wealth! I thought better 
of you, Everll. Ithought that, with your. 
strong mind and independent spirit, you ; 
would be brave enough to defy the world 
for the sake of the man you loved.” : 

“And how do you know am not defying ° 
it?’ demands Miss West-Norman, quickly. 

“Yor a coronet with thirty thousand a 
year,’ retorts the widow. “That is your 
notion of defying the world, perhaps; but 
areal affection would have preferred. to . 
pass through life penniless sooner than Te- . 
sign the creature that it clung to.” ; 

“And why did you not speak as plainly. 
to me before? You have encouraged 
Maurice Staunton to come here by every 
means in your power; but you have been 
careful at the same time to place before 
me all the disadvantages of marrying him, 
and the assurance that in the end I could | 
only. act as J am acting now, and fulfil the 
last wishes of my father by becoming the 
wife of my cousin.” 

“Why did I not do 80? Because I 
thought it was my duty to place Valence’s 
cause before you in the best possible light; 
but I never thought for a moment you’ 


It ap- 
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could be go untrue to your own heart as - 


this evening haa: proved you. To make 
love to a man in the most open and inde-~ 
cent manner, knowing you were on the 
verge of accepting another—to draw him 


on to make love to you under false pre- 


tences—” 

“Stop, Agatha,’’ says Misa West-Norman, 
haaghtily, ‘‘I will permit you to proceed 
with this subject no longer; you have al- 
ready said more than enough. I do not 
consider that I owe you any explanation in 
the matter; but for—for—Captain Staun- 
ton’s sake, and to prove that I think too 
highly of him to jilt him in the heartless 
manner of which you accuse me, I will tell 
you one thing—-that he not only knew of 
my intention to accept my cousin’s propo- 
gals, but approved of it.’ 

“Staunton approved of tt/ But it is im- 
possible,’ cries the widow. 
@ome about? When did you speak to him 
of it? What made you change your minds 
so suddenly ?” . 

“I shall tell yon no more than Y have 
done already,’”’ replies Miss West-Norman, 
with a trembling Hp. “It is sufficient for 


you to know that your accusations against - 


me are unfounded, and that I have not 
wronged your friend, nor he—he—me—” 
“¥veril, you love Maurice Staunton 
ati 
‘Who denies it?” she says, as her calm- 


ness gives way before the bitter recollec- . 


tion of her-unfortonate attachmeut. 
Mrs. West is by her side in a moment. © 
‘*My dear girl, it is some wretched quar- 
re} that bas made-you act against your own 
feelings in this manner. It will all come 
right, Everil; I will answer that it shall all 


come right. I will see Maurice to-morrow, 


and tejl him how you are suffering, and we 
shall have him at your feet again before 
the day is over.” © 

“You will do'no such thing, Agatha,” 
says the heiress, quickly, as she dries her 
eyes. ‘*Captuin Staunton and I have had 
no quarrel; we have simply determined on 
what was best to be done for both of ua, 
aud I lave done it,’ and thera can be no al- 
teration.” 

Nonsense, darling! You're‘ thinking 
of the signature, I suppose; but Valence 


- would let you off that directly, if I asked : 


him.” . 
“Valence would let me off!” says the girl, 
. with a look of scorn. “And do you think 


“ How did it" 


Tam 30-feeble-minded a-creature, Agatha, : 
as to sign with my hand one moment what: 
I would go down on my knees the next to” 
be excused from? Do yon suppose I met 
my guardians thia evoning without previ- 
ously weighing the consequences of what I « 


- was about todo? How absurd.of you! I - 


have passed my word, and nothing on earth 

would make me nowretract. I have prom- ° 
ised to become Countess of Valence, and ' 
Countess of ValenceI shall be. Any other’ 


_ideas that I may have entertained are as 


entirely swept off my mind now as if they» 
had: never been there. I chal marry my - 
cousin.” 

Angry words in answer are bubbling to 
the very verge of Mra. West’s lips; but one 
thought restrains them. The future Lady 
Valence stands before her, and the future 
Lady Valence.is a person to be conciliated, 
not defied; so she swallows her indigna- 
tion, and sighs instead of scolding. 

‘¢ Well, dear, you are of course the best 
judge of what is calculated to: form your 
own happiness; and if poor dear Valence - 
could only see it, he isa very fortunate. 
man. And as: for poor Maurice, broken:: 
hearts don’t kill, do they ?-and be must try-- 
and get over hie disappointment, as other: 
men have done before him, though I don’¢~ 
think he is a man who would easily forget.” 
I wonder what-dear Lady Russel! will say; 
she does so dote upon her brother.’”?. 0" + 

“Don’t waste any more time ‘in spgcula- - 
tion to-night, Agatha.. It is past: twelve; : 
and we are both tired.: But remember one” 
thing: my resolution has been formed and « 
taken, ‘and nothing will make‘me change it’ 
now. Farther I must forbid you even to: 
mention such a Poselbity: “to me ene 
QGood-night.”’ ; 

And without sitter her dena em-! 
brace, Miss West-Norman leaves the room. 
It is not too much to say that the look the: 
widow throws after: her is one of Pontiye 
hatred. 

“So she said with reaped ii her determi- 
nation not to marry Valence,” she thinks, 
as‘she lingers a moment when they have’ 
parted; ‘and yet she veered round Ilke a- 
weathercock. Can she have had it:in her 
mind to fulfil her engagement ‘all along? 
Hardly; she is too' bold: to act a falsehood: - 
But how can this have come about? All 
the plans I have thought out, and the 'trou-’ 
ble I have ‘taken, wasted!’ I must‘ ses" 
Maurice at once. «I will go over to Greenock: 
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the firet thing to-morrow, and speak to 
him on the subject. She cannot have acted 
with his free consent. They have had 
some lovers’ quarrel, and he has told her 
in his anger to do as she pleases; and she 
has braved it out. If that is the case, his 
presence will soon melt her resolution into 
thin air again, and I will persuade Valence 
to offer to release her from her promise. 
It’s a dangerous game to play; but for Ar- 
thurs sake what would [ not stake, even 
to my own salvation. He shall not be cut 
out of his dead father’s inberitance until 
no power on earth can prevent it; and the 
powers of earth have a great deal in their 
hands, if they only know how. to exercise 
it. We may triumph yet.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


‘“‘coME, MES. WEST, LET IT BE A BAR- 
GAIN.” 


THE fatigue and excitement of the pre- 
ceding day have caused the inhabitants of 
Norman House to feel lazy; and whether 
they sleep well, or otherwise, it is late be- 
fore they are atirring on the following 
morning. Mra, West is the first to rise. 
Surprise and speculation have vombined to 
render her wakeful, and her eyes are open 
althost as. soon ag the sun. shines in st her 
window. She cannot. rest until she has 
seen Afaurice Staunton, and received some 
explanation from him of the extraordinary 
change in Everil's opinions, and, appar- 
ently, hig own, So she dresses quickly, 
with a view to slipping out of. the houge 
before the object of-her morning drive can 
excite attention. Her little Arthur, flushed 
from his long quiet slumber, les in the 
bed she has just quitted. 

As the mother turus to leave the room 
she stands and gazes at him for a moment 
fondly, His dark tangled hair is cast about 
the pillow; long lashes shade his crim- 
goned cheeks; his rosy lips are parted; he 
looks like a sleeping cherub.. The boy is, 
without doubt, a very handsome child, and 
as Agatha regards him tears rise to her 
eyes from proud affection. 

-“My darling,” she whispers, ‘my own 
sweet boy! I would die for you.” . 

No one in this world is utterly bad; no 
one Is utterly untrue, Agatha, West is 
about as. good a'specimen of. an unscrupu- 
lous, unfeeling, deceitful woman ag human 


nature has ever produced; and yet, for the 
sake of her offapring, she affirms, with real 
tears in her eyes the whilu, that she could 
die--and she means it, too. Arthur {fs her 
world, her god. ‘The little unconscious 
child has the power to make his mother 
true—not to herself, for her natural ten- 
dencies are to deceive—but tohim. Asa 
wife, as a friend, as a confidante, Mrs. 
‘West is unfit to be trusted; she can lie, act, 
mislead and betray with the easiest of con- 
sciences, yet she isa faithful mother. All 
her affections and interests are centred in 
her boy. Were he starving, she would 
steal for him; had he an enemy, she would 
murder him; were he threatened with dan- 
ger, she would lay down her life for him. 
Her devotion to Arthur, to whose father 
she was completely indifferent, is the one 
divine spark in her nature that preserves 
her from becoming (peachy-faced, pretty 
little woman though she be) lower than the 
beasts that perish, And this insight toher 
feelings will explain her ardent desire ta 
keep her brother-in-law. from marrying, 
and leaving an heir to inherit his title, 

She linked her fate to that of the Honor- | 
able Arthur West, not because she loved. 
him, but because he was the only brother | 
of a weakly aud unsociable young earl,, of 
whom. long days and a happy, married, life 
were prognosticated by no one; and for the. 
remote chance of. becoming a countese, the 
pretty hard-worked governess would, have 
sacrificed her soul.. But the, ambitious, . 
dream faded, Arthur was. the firsb,called 
upon. to quit this scene of, small hopes and 
petty struggling; and. he left a widow am- 
Ditious still, it is, true, but no longer for. 
herself. All her wishes then were turned, 
in the direction of preserving the title for 
Arthur's son, AU her aim aud object. 
since have been to. force the eguree, of 
events into the same direction, She has 
obtained an influence over.the mind of her 
dreamy, mystic brother-in-law, more. bé- 
cause he values her professed affection 
than her advice; because she has relieved, 
him also of all trouble with respect to the, 
charge of his establishment}. and evinced 
a lively interest in the pursuits and. studies 
that occupy his mind to the exciusion of 
all outside things. Lord Valence jis not, 
particularly attached to. Agatha, but, he. 
thinks that he could net do without. hier; 
and she takes good care, by means known 
best tq herself, to keep up.the delusion. a 
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she could only prevent the éarl’s marriage 
with Everil West-Norman from taking 
place, all, she believes, would be well. She 
khew it would be no use attemptiug to per- 
suade Lord Valence to act contrary to his 
notions of equity and honor, and therefore 
shé hus net tried in apy way to bias his 
actions, but has worked with every expec- 
tation of ‘success on the heiress’s sense of 
pride and love of mastery. instead. With 
this end in view abe has speut a couple of 
months at Norman House; with this end 
in view she has encouraged the attentions 
of Maurice Staunton, and removed every. 
obstacle that appeared in his pathway. 
And now to find her house of cards has 
toppled down; that all her time and trou- 
ble have been wasted; and Everil has 
dared to fight her with her own weapons, 
aud take ker in by consenting to become 


Lady Valence, is a denouement of which ° 


the little widow never dreamed; that has 
been disclosed so suddenly and. unexpect 
edly as almost to take away her breath. 
But she still cherishes a faint. hope that 
the lovers may be brought together again, 
and Evert)’s feelings made to get the better 
of ‘her judgment. .. But-in order to accom- 
plish this, the inériguante must have an in< 
terview with Captain Staunton; and it-is 
for that purpose that, bonneted ‘and shawl- 
ed, she creeps down stairs and enters the 
breakfast-room. ‘The sleepy-faced footman 
whom ashe summons .to provide. her. with 
coffee and rolls, opens his eyes. to their, 
widest to see one of the ladies, down 60 
early.as-nine o’clock, after ten houre of in- 
Cessant exertion; but he does as: she re- 
quires him, and takes her order to the sta- 
bles for the pouy-carriage to be round, at 
the door as soon as it: can be gat ready. 
Mrs. West kuows she is not ovyerstepping 
the bounds of etiquette at Norman House, 
by issuing such an order without any refer- 
ence to its mistress, for Everil is a large- 
hearted and minded hostess, and always 
wishes her guests to be as much at Hone 
as she is herself. 

As Agatha steps into the een she 
desires the footman, should any. inquiries 
be made on the subject, to tell: Migs West- 
Norman she his gone for a.country drive; 
but as soon as the coachman has entered: 
the lanes that surround Norman House, 
she desires him to take* her- to, Greenock 
Park. On her: way. there she weaves: & 


plausible little. tale. of. anxighy for the. 


health of dear Lady: Russeil’s children:to 
account: for her early dppearance; but she 
finds the whole family at the breakfast- 
table, and so eager to learn ali about: the 
festivities of the day before, that, for once 
in her life, she is saved from telling an an- 
truth. Sir Henry, who has not been let 
into the secret of Captain Staunton’s flirta- 
tion with the heiress, condemns loudly the 
laziness of his brother-in-law in having 
made the measles an excuse for not-going 
to the party without his sister’s company. 

‘¢I was twenty miles the other way on 
business, unfortunately, for myself,” con- 
tinues the baronet, “or nothing should 
have induced me to miss it. I consider 
Miss West-Norman the handsomest woman 
in Herefordshire; and Valence is nota 
bad-looking fellow. They'll make a fine 
couple! Lucky dog,to get wealth and beauty 
atonce. Itis not every one has his good 
fortune,”’ . ae 

“Is there no hope, then, for my poor 
dear Maurice?” whispers Lady Russell, 
plaintively, to. her friend, whilst Captain 
Staunton frowns, and pulls his. mustache, 
and glares out of the open window. ° : 

“There may’ be; 1 cannot consider: it 
settled even now. But why was’ he not 
present yesterday ?”? 

‘¢ He will not tell me,” in the same. tone, 
“J think she must have refused him.” ° 

‘Impossible! I am sure she. hadn't! 
But there is some. misunderstanding be- 
tween them, which perhaps I can remove. 
Dear Lady. Russell, do contrive that I-may. 
have a private interview with him.’ 

Har friend's only anawer isa squeeze of: 
the hand, but Mrs. West: is satisiied, and: 
talks.cheerfully during the remainder of 
her visit. It is for this reason that, gs she. 
Tises to go, Lady Russell urges her brother 
to take the widow. down to the flower- 
garden. ‘ 

“JT have a new bed of roses this year that: 
is perfectly enchanting. I would go with 
you myself, dear, but I must pay my: morn- 
ing visit to. the nursery. No! Henry, I 
caiinot.spare you as well as. Manurice;:be-. 
sides, the doctor. will be here directly, and 
want to speak to you. Goud-by,; dear 
Agatha, and. do not letso long a time elapse: 
before you.pay us another visit; aiid: mind: 
you ‘take care of Mrs. West, Maurice, and: 
see her safely into her carriage.” . 

, And) so.the two plotters: are left. to euch, 
other’s company, Agatha does: not speak: 
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until they are well out of sight and hear- 
ing, and then she dashes into the subject 
at once. : 

“Captain Staunton! what on earth is the 
meaning of all this? Why were you not at 
the fete yesterday ?”” 

“ Because I knew my presence would not 
ve welcome,” 

“But why? Have Everil and you quar- 
relled? You promised me you would 
speak to her before the tsventy-seventh, 
and now the twenty-seventh has come and 
gone without a sign from you. And do 
you know what the consequence is? She 
has agreed to marry Valence.” 

“JT concluded she would do go.” 

‘But, good heavens! am I dreaming? 
Can you let such a chance slip through 
your fingers without an effort to retain it? 
And when she is so fond of you, too, that 
a word would have secured ler. I think 
you have treated her shamefully.” 

‘‘She does not think so. It was by mu- 
taal consent she acted as she hus done.” 

‘1 do not understand you.” 

‘67 will try and explain myself. I never 
heard the conditions of her father’s will 
till two days ago.” = 

Mrs. Weat colors, and begins to play ner- 
yously with her parasol. 

. “But LT told you of them.’ 

“Excuse me, you told me but a part. 
You said, in the event of her marrying any 
one but Lord Valence, a portion of her 
fortune lapsed to his estate, whereas I find 
that itis all, I might have married her 
with half a fortune; I cannot afford to do 
so with none, When this was made plain 
to me, both Miss West-Norman and I saw 
the necessity of drawing back from our in- 
timacy. I urged her to agree to a union 
with her cousin; she yielded to my advice.” 

‘And with what design?” demands 
Agatha, breathlessly. ‘‘ What do you hope 
for in the future ?”” 

He amiles furtively. 

“You conclude I must have a hope. 
Well, to speak plainly, my hope points to 
the hour which shall see her free again.” 

“And if that does not arrive?” 

“A scarcely probable contingency, is it? 
But should that not arrive—well, Lady Va- 
lence will be in precisely the same position 
as regards myseli as Miss West-Norman is 
now—unmarriageable.” 

“Staunton ! you are more unscrupulously 
inclined than i took you to be.” 


“Indeed! Idid not know that you put 
any limits to my want of scruples, Mrs. 
West. IT put none to yours.” : 

The calmly insolent tone makes her red- 
den, but she does not resent it. 

“You know that what I wanted, and 
still want, is to see you and Everil happily 
married.’? 

“] know that what you want is to have 
your own way in all things, and to make 
me your instrument. ButJ cannot sacri- 
fice myself so easily as that, Mrs. West. 
If Lam to assist your plans, it must be at 
my own convenience.” 

“ How do you know I have any plans?” 

“T should be a greater fool than you 
take me for if I did not guess why you are 
go eager to keep Lord Valence single for a 
little time longer. You have a son—” 

*©O Captain Staunton!” she cries, clasp- 
ing her hands, ‘‘is it not natural? Surely 
the title should be Arthur's by rights, his 
own brother’s child! If my poor husband 
had lived, he would have come into it; and 
now to see it pass away, perhaps to another, 
and for no real good—for Valence’s mind 
is totally averse to marriage—is very hard 
for me to contemplate. And I thought 
you would have saved me from the trial.”” 

“And so I would were it not at such a 
sacrifice. But I cannot marry a woman 
without a half-penny. I can’t afford it, 
*pon my soul, I can’t, Mrs. West, although 
I’m awfully fond of her. I’m cut up 
enough about this business as it is.”” 

“And there is no hope left for either ef 
ns,” says the little widow, plaintively. 

“There’s always the hope that the earl 
niay die, and that his widow may revert to. 
me; in which case some of the money is 
sure-to go with the title. Look here, Mrs. 
West, you and I understand each othor 
pretty well, Promise to do all you can to 
gain me admittance to Castle Valence, and. 
YT’) work with you to the end.” 

“0, but once they are married, it will 
be better to leave it all to Providence,” 
gays Mrs. West, solemnly. 

“ Don't talk such nonsense! If I am-to 
have any chance in the future, I must keep 
the memory of my disappointment alive in 
her breast. And, hang it all, it has been a 
disappointment, and no mistake, remem- | 
ber.” * 

-“And what then?” 

© Once married to Lord Valence, Everil 

holds the disposal of her property in her, 
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own hands. ButI will say no‘ more, ex- 
cepting that I cannot lose sight of her, and 
that you must continue to be my friend and 
ally. Come Mrs. West, let it be a bargain. 
You wil) agree with me that it will be for 
both our interests not to permit any atrong- 
er influence to surround her than our 
own.” 

“Most certainly, There is my hand on 
it. But Everil is not easily led.” 

“Tt depends upon who leads her. You 
should have seen her despair when I broke 
my determination to her.” 

“ And did you tell her your hopes?” 

“T hinted at them. I dared dono more. 
She will bear-renewal of the subject better 
three months hence.” 

Mrs. West sets ber lips together. _ She is 
not 60 Certain of the eta of her cousin’s 
morals, 

“You must go your own way, ‘Captain 
Staunton. You have neglected to take my 

‘ advice, and ze have greatly disappointed 
me. ”? 


# You sivould have told me the truth at - 


first, then, and I’ should never have raised 
your hopes, But it is true, is it not, that 
Lord Valence cannot live long?” 

“The doctors say 60. They consider bis 
mind diseased. But doctors are not in- 
fallible.” 

«Let us hope for the best. Meanwhile 
you and J are friends, and have promised 
to assist each other.” 

“Shall you not come again to Norman. 
House?” : 

“Y think. not, I think it will have a 
better effect on her if I leave the place al- 
together. But say you saw me, and that I 
was quite broken down with regret and 
disappointment; as indeed I am. When is 
the marriage to be?” 

“TIthas not been talked of yet; but I 
suppose everything will be settled as speed- 
‘fly as possible. Ifeel mad when I think 
of it. I made sure Everi] and you had 
quarrelied, and came over this morning 
with the hope of bringing you fogeilier: 
again.” 

“We never quarrelled. We simply told 
each other the truth. And Lthinkshe sees 
itin the same light that I do—asan un- 
avoidable misfortune—though she did say, 
poor dear girl! that she’d give up ee world 
forme.” ~ 

“T believe she would, Captain Stauntod. 29. 

““Well, perhaps I shall ask her again 


some day. Mesa yiile: don’t et mer forget 
me.” 

They have "yetfaced. their : aed by this 
time, and have reached the side of the pony- 
chaise, 

“Goaod-by,” he says, cheerfully, as he 
hands her into. it. . “My kind remem- 
brances to all at Norman House; and mind 
you write and let me know everything that 
happens,”’ 

And as he smiles, and raises his hat, and’ 
she'lg driven off in the direction of her 
home again, Agatha West feels that one 
section of the game is really lost, and that 
if she is yet to succeed in her design, it must 
be. by directing her a tate another 
shannel, 


- CHAPTER XY. 


“WE UNDERSTAND EAOH, OTHER PEB- 
FECTLY NOW.’”’ 


Mus. WEST meets Everil' as though’ noth- 
ing unpleasant had passed between them 
the night before. 

«My darling,! she says, enthusiastically, 
as rhe stoops down to ki3s the girl’s cheek, 
“ how sweet you are looking this morning. 
T have hardly been able to sleep all night 
for thinking of you, Everil. Iam so thank- 
ful things have turned out as they have. 
It is alt for the best, depend'on it: These 
little disappointments, dearest,””—in a whis- 
per—“ we are all subject to in the course 
of our lives. You would scarcely believe 
how often I have been disappointed myself; 
and yet we live to look back and smile 
upon them. Iam ste poor dear Valence 
ought to be eternally grateful to you for 
the sacrifice you have made for him; and 
we shall all beso happy together at Castle 
Valence, shan’t we,dear a th a reassur- 
ing smile. 

But Miss West-Norman does not appear 
very grateful for her advances. On the 
contrary, she avoids them. 

“You have been out early this: snore, 
Agatha,” . 

“ Yes, darling, I wanted a little fieabene 


‘ing up after our fatigues of yesterday, and 


I had so much to think about.. How grate- 
fal we ought to feel,” ‘says the widow with 
a look of sanctity, “‘ when things turn out 
as we have prayed for. It seoms t 80 likes an 
answer, doesn’t it?? ' 
 “D-pappose it must’) 6 ee 
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And to think that you and Valence— 
poor dear Valence, who has been sucha 
cause of anxiety and care to me for so many 
years pasi—~should be about to become one! 
Ian scarcely believe it. I shall, make 
over all my stock of troubles and worries 
to you now,’ ends Mrs. West, playfully. 

‘ST am much obliged to you, Agatha.” 

“ And how is dear Valence this morning ? 
You have seen him, of course ?”’ 

“Indeed I have not.’ 

“ O you naughty girl! what must he think 
of you? But perbaps he breakfasted in his 
room. The excitément of yesterday will 
have affected bim sadly, I am afraid.” 

“TI have seen no one but Miss Strong and 
my guardians. Genera] Hawke has already 
returned to town. As you seem so inter- 
ested in the subject, Agatha, perhaps it 
will please you to hear that the marriage is 
already fixed for the firat of August.” 

Really!” exclaims the widow, as she 
clasps her hands, and kneels down by 
Everil’s side. “‘O my dear girl, what hap- 
piness! And now all will be well, will it 
not? and you will promise me never to 
think again of anything I may have said to 
you last night? You know my reasons for 
doing so, don’t you, my dear? It was alto- 
gether against my own advantage to speak 
as I did. It was simply in the cause of 
friendship, and because I felt, perhaps, that 
Thad acted thoughtlessly in the matter of 
poor Staunton, and encouraged his visits 
here more than I ought to have done.” 

“Yea, yes! I understand perfectly. 
There {a no need to recapitulate.” 

‘¢ But, after all, my. dear, it was rather 
presumptuous of poor Maurice, wasn’t it? 
He had no right to look as high as you; 
and I have no doubt he acknowledges the 
fact to himself by this time, And, in your 
position as Countess of Valence, you will 
have so many opportunities of befriending 
the poor boy. You will always be a friend 
to him, wont you, Everil ?”’ 

‘© Always!’ 

“Jam so glad to know that, for- poor 
Lady Russell's sake ; for she positively dotes 
upon her brother. He is sure to join his 
regiment, my dear. He could not bear the 
sight of this place after what has happened ; 
aud I don’t wonder at it. His sister. says 
he is heartbroken; but then she is go very 

-partialtohim. It is quite as well he should 
be out of the way.” 
_*Itis much better. Agatha, do you in- 


-tend to sit in your walking things all the 
_ morning ?? 


Ono, my dear, I am just going to dis- 
robe myself; but this conversation bas beén 


‘so fascinating. Well, well,” as she riseé, 


a thousand more congratulations to you, 
and I am off.” 

‘‘ Inexplicable creature!” thinks Everil, 
as Mra, West leaves the room. “ What'am 
1 to believe or disbelieve of her?” 

She leans her head forward until it 
touches the cushjon of the sofa on which 
she sits, and presses her tomehend hard 
against it. 

“ Heartbroken! If he is so, what must [ 
be? It isa comnion term to use; but, if it 
means to have lost all interest ‘in life or 
living, I know what it is like.” 

Lord Valence desires to know if he can 
see you, madam,”’ 

She raises her head languidly to answer 
**Yes,” and not a pulse quickens, as she 
awaits his coming. 

In another minute he is with her. 

He also appears to feel no excitement at 
the meeting. He enters the room witha 
pleasant smile upon his countenance, kisses 
the hand which she extends to him, and 
places himself upon the sofa by her side 
with the most perfect equanimity. 

“T hope we did not keep you up too late 
last night,” is bis first greeting. 

“QO, not at all,” 

“‘T saw General Hawke before his depart- 
ure, and he tells me you are good enough 
to consent to the marriage taking place on 
the firstof August. I owe you many thanks 
for your aftability.”’ eure 

-‘“Don’t mention it. My guardians 
thought it would be a suitable time, and I 
have no choice in the matter.” ; 

“YT admire your frankness. We are eu- 
tering life, as people should do, without 
any secrets.” 

But here Lord Valence hesitates and 
colors, then goes on stammeringly: ‘‘I 
mean, we do not profess to feel more for 
each other than we do.” 

Everil answers nothing, and he seems a 
little disappointed. 

‘*-You have never even cared for me as a 


-cousin,’’ he continues. 


“T never bad the opportunity.’ 
“True; and if. you had, our characters 
and dispositions are so opposite. But you 


‘Vike Agatha, do you not?—and you. will 


have her for a companion.” pa 
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“Yes, Agatha and I have always been 
_ friendly with each other. Whatdo you in- 
tend to do during the next month?” 

“T réturn to Uastle Valence until the end 
of July. Thave not yet consulted your 
wishes on the subject, but I hope you will 
not object to reside there. The place is 
old and lonely; but it is endeared to me by 
the memories of my father and brother.” 

“¥ shall, of course, follow your wishes In 
that respect. Jt wil] make no difference to 
me where I live. Only I suppose St will 
not be all the year round. You will let me 
return to Norman House for afew weeks 
in the summer?” 

“ By the time the summer comes: round 
again you will be your own mistress, 
Everil,” he answers gravely. She changes 
countenance, and looks distressed. 

“T cannot believe it. If you have any 
fatal disease that must terminate your life 
80 shortly, surely I ought to be told of it 
now.” 

“Thave no disease of which you could 
recoguize the name, But all the same, I 
shall not be your husband long. And for 
the brief time that remains to me, I claim 
your indulgence to reside at Castle Valence. 
It is the place I was born in—it is the.place 
in which I should wish to die. Say that 
you will grant me this favor DEEPre: you are 
my wife?” 

“But you distarb me greatly,” she re- 
plies, and her face shows signs of agitation. 
It shocks me to think that, with this 
doom (which I cannot believe to be certain) 
hanging over your head, you shouid: feel 
compelled to take the cares of married life 
upon. you, in order to secure to me a for- 
tune which you do not believe you will live 
to-enjoy with me.” 

. “Does it distress: you ?”’ ‘he says, ‘aimoat 
eagerly. “‘Is it possible that you can feel 
so deeply.for. the fate of a man. to whom 
you confess yourself. indifferent? © Everil! 
this insight to your nature almost recon- 
‘elles me to- my lot. Your sympathy will 
smooth the passage to my grave: And be- 


fore: thst hour comes, you. may even have’ 


Jearned.to cherish an-affection for me that 
shall.serve to: keep ee memory ‘Paored in 
your heart.” 

But-at this wiiaicpetied: ares, she rides 
quickly; and standsat a ite Miele from 
him roa 
~ § Neverl .: “¥alence, tet ‘us ‘andartaiid 
each otherplainly. You Waid just now that 


péople should not eriter life togethet pro- 


_fessing to fee) more than they do. I fevl 


nothing for you ea a great 
aversion.” 

‘ An aversion! Are you, then, afraid of 
me pr , 

‘6 Not of you, but of the life that is open- 
ing before me. desire it—and yet I dread 
it. Isee no other prospect; 1 know of no 
other path I wish to tread—and yet I would 
rather be dead at once than enterit. There 
is but one comfort in the future; I am ful- 
filling my father’s wishes, and keeping up 
the name of the family. And thatis thy 
only reason for marrying you.’” 

“ A poor prospect of happiness,” he saya, 
with a pale face. 

“Do you look for happiness?’ she 
answers, shrilly, ‘I never have. I am 
sorry for you, and sorry for myself, and I 
wish it had been otherwise—but nothing 


‘wore: You want the money, and so do I. 


Let us consider it afair bargain, that, in 
order to enjoy fortune, we must be worried 
with the presence of each other.” 

‘¢By all means,’ he answers, calmly. 
“But in justice to myself, Everil, I miust 
tell you that, were it possible for me to 
secure your money.to you without imposing 
upon you also the curse of a loveless mar- 
riage, I would go back to my barren acres 
to-morrow, and spend the remainder of my 
life alone, sooner than do you auch & 
wrong.” 

‘Phen you are better than J am, you 
see,’’ she. retorts, with a hard laugh. “1 
like my money. I have been brought up 
in the lap of luxury, and I cannot make up 
my mind .to part with. everything that I 
have been accustomed to.: And:'so I-con- 
sent to my. father’s wish that I should 
marry you, without one thought whethérI 
like youornot, All my object is to keep 
my money.” . 

“ J cannot believe but that you do your- - 
self injustice,” he answers, sadly. “That 
you should find it hard to give up your for- 
tune:to me is nataral; but, putting all idea 
of liking or affection on one side, Everil, 
surely you would not marry me if you did 
ngt feel that you. sould at: least’ re 
me 2"? 

- TJ should: marry: a oun the alreitine 


.stances, if-you were a: Chimpanzee,” she 


replies, her reckless ee sefense _ scosd 
ascendant. . : 
- Thank : aaron is: quite: cetiough; *% 
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says Lord Valence as he turnsaway. ‘‘ Wo 
understand each other perfectly now, and 
the terms on which we are to be bound to- 
gether for life. Poorchild! howI pity you! 
But it will not be for long; and if it is in 
my power to make youdo so, you ‘shall 
speak and think differently of me at the 
close of our intercourse, Everil, from what 
you do atthe beginning. Good-by.. Ishal) 
probably go to town this afternoon enroute 
for Ireland, and may not sea you alone be- 
fore that. Try and Teesrd me asa ficatt 
until we meet again.” 

She is ready to weep and ask his pardon: 
but she presses her lips together, and lets 
him go without more than a languid fare- 
well. Why should she not tell: him the 
truth? He said himself that it was the 


right thing to do. And now that they un- 
derstand each other, all will be smooth and 
plain before them. Still it is provoking 
that his fine pale face and serious look and 
quiet manners should keep baunting her 
for the remainder of the day.. She is quire 
sure she has done right in telling him her 
mind; but she would have felt much easier 
if he had flared up in consequence, rated 
her soundly, and given her a good cauxe 
for complaint. She is so miserable herself 
she would have felt a vicious pleasure in 
inaking some one else miserable also. But 
Lord Valence takes his departure without 
any further sign, and Everil West-Norman 
is left for a whole month to brood over her 
last interview with him. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 


BY FLORENCE MAREYAT, AUTHOR OF “AN UNFORTUNATE MATOH,” ETd., ETO. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“Tp HAS COME AT LAST.” 


Loxsp VALENOE returns to Castle Va-~ 
leuce, and it is not long before he has sum~ 
moned his friend John Bulwer (who has 
been informed by letter of the intended 
marriage) to keep him company there. 

“IT shall havea whole month to myself, 
Bulwer, during which I must be looking 
after the old place, and seeing what I can 
do to brighten it up. These faded hang- 
ings are scarcely suitable for a lady’s bou- 
doir, are they? Ihave sentfor Smart from 
Dublin, and shall put the whole thing into 
his hands. I think I am justified in spend- 
ing more money in redecorating the castle 
shan I can individually afford. Jt would 
hardly do to bring my cousin from so 
bright a home as Norman House toa place 
in this condition. And if you will take up 
your quarters here for a few weeks, you 
will be of the greatest possible service to 
me.” 

Buiwer is delighted to find his friend in 
such 4 hopeful mood. 

“T would do anything to oblige you, old 
fellow. And I am so glad you have sent 
for Smart; he understands these things so 
well. The castle will look magnificent in 
anew suit of clothes. I hope you will 
have the library redone in crimson velvet. 
No other color or material would suit 
these stained windows and this oak furui- 
ture so well.” They are stauding in the 
library as he speaks. 

“Bulwer! I cannot have the library 
touched,’” 

** Not have the library touched! Why, 
it’s the finest room in the house. If the 
countess has good taste, Valence, she will 
prefer it to any other.” 

* Perhaps!—but I could give it up to no 
one; and I would not have au ornament or 
fitting changed in it for the world. It is 
my harbor of refuge.’’? And as he says so 
he glances round the room affectionately. 

“Ah! it is evident you do not know what 
marriage is, Valence. Fancy a husband 
daring to keep a harbor of refuge! Why, 
if ever you presume to hint at such a thing, 


your liege lady will have the walls pulied 
down about your ears,” 

“Do you think so?” with astartled look 
that makes Bulwer laugh. ‘ But she could 
not oceupy this room. No one would do 
so but myself,’’ if 

“What nonsense! 
in ite” 

“ But not alone, or after dark. You do 
not know what this room is after dark, 
Bulwer. Miss West-Norman could- not 
bear it—or any one--except such as believe 
as 1 do, and are happy in their belief.” 

“Valence, my dear fellow, what are you 
talking about? I was in hopes you were 
going to get rid of all these dark mysterl- 
ous fancies during your visit to England. 
Come—tell the truth. You thought little 
enough of them during your stay at Nor- 
man House?’ 

“J always think of them. They never 
leave me. They are part of my existence,” 

“And you have not shaken off the idea 
you communicated to me before your de- 
parture ?”” 

“How I can I shake it off? It was. not 
of my invention.” 

“ Valence, will-you not tell me the au- 
thority for your belief? You apeak to’me 
in riddles; but I think that were you to 
drag. your notions to the light, you would 
find them melt into thin air.” 

“Some day, perbaps, but not now.’ 

“Why not now? We have aie of 
time at our disposal.” 

“T dare not without ascertalniug—with- 
out asking—” 

“The leaveof whom? Not Mrs. West?” 

“Q dear, no! Iam bound to Agatha by 
no bond but affection for my dear broth- 
er’s memory.” : 

“Tam glad tohearit. Who, then, is the 
individual whose permission you must ob- 
tain before confiding in your truest 
friend?” 

The earl is silent. 

* Valence, forgive me if I pain you by 
alluding to a subject you have already de- 
nied, But, if durlug your long solitude 
here, you have become entangled in any 
romaxtic attachment which uow eimbar- 


Have I not often sat 
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rasses you, I entreat you, by the affection 
I bear for you, to tell me the truth, that I 
may be enabled to help you to free your- 
self. For, however painful it may be, you 

- know that you must be free before this 
marriage takes place. You are too hun- 
orable a man to draw any woman intoa 
marriage while there exists a secret be- 
tween her and you which you would be 
ashamed to reveal.” 

“Tam not ashamed of it,’’ he answers, 
in a low voice. 

‘Then why not tell it me?” 

But Valetice has relapsed into silence; 
neither will he turn his face towards his 
friend. 

“Is there a woman in the case?’ says 
Bulwer, repeating his former question, 

“There is not a woman in the case,’ re- 
plies the earl. ‘‘At least—O, I don’t know 
what I am saying. You should not put 
such ‘questions to me.”” 

“And you would make that young girl 
your wife under such circumstances as 
these ?” continues Bulwer, reproachfully, 

“She does not care for the circumstances 
—or for me. 
each other on that point. And I think I 
am justified in keeping one room in the 
castle for myself. At all events, I am 
quite decided that I will not have the 
library touched.” 

“All right. You must please yourself in 
the matter,” replies John Bulwer, as he 
moves a little away from him. He is 
vexed at his friend’s obstinacy, and 
shocked at his apparent want of principle. 
He has always looked on Lord Valence as 
a species of saint amongst men—a Sir Gal- 
ahad of the nineteenth century. But he 
shall think so no longer. He is no better 
than his fellows—perhaps he is worse; for 
a dreamy life of inertion is one of the 
bluntest weapons with which to cut down 
the hydra-headed temptations that assail 
every one in this world, from the student 
in his closet to the king upon his throne. 
Yet he had such faith in Valence! This 
unsatisfactory conclusion to their conver- 
sation makes a slight coolness between the 
young men, aud Bulwer finds it impossible 
to dilate on the coming marriage and con- 
sequent festivities in such flowing terms as 
he had done before, Interest flags; long 
silences reign between them, and the guest 
seeks his chamber somewhat early. But 
after having had a pipe at the open win- 


We perfectly understand 


dow, and duly reflected on what had passed, 
Bulwer comes to the conclusion that he 
had no right to try and force the confidence 
of his friend, and that it will be more be- 
coming of him to tell him so before he re- 
tires to rest. So, habited in his dressing- 
gown and slippers, he steals out of his 
room, and, crossing the corridor to Va- 
Ience’s bed-chamber, taps at the door. 
There is no response. Bulwer pushes the 
door a Httle way open. Candles burn on 
the table, but the apartment is empty. 
The earl must still be in the library, As 
Bulwer descends the staircase and trav- 
erses the hall, he finds that the castle is 
shut up, and the servants have gone to 
bed; for there is little inducement in so 
lonely a spot for any one to keep late hours. 
No light streams from the library thresh- 
old. He easays to turn the handle, but the 
door is locked; yet as he does so he hears 
the sound of talking from within, and 
stands aghast as the sweet sad tones of 
Valence's voice fall on his eur. 

“Iealal Isola!’ (in a tone of the deep- 
est entreaty) ‘speak tome! Tellme that I 
have done what is right!” 

Bulwer has not been accustomed to play 
the part of an eaveadropper. He is an 
honest, straightforward man, who is not 
afraid to say what he means, nor to ask in- 
formation concerning that in which he 
may be curious, and his first impulse is to 
leave the spot. 

He obeys it. He waiks up stairs again, 
feeling very anxious to learn the truth, and 
very downeast at the discovery that there 
ls any truth to learn; but quite convinced, 
meanwhile, that, until Valence chooses to 
repose confidence in him, he must re- 
main in the dark. But he cannot prevent 
curiosity worrying him until he goes to 
sleep. Who can it he that Valence was 
addressing ? 

“Isola! Isolal speak to me! Tell me that 
Ihave done what is right!” 

What can be plainer than that he was 
conjuring some woman to whom the an- 
nouncement of the coming marriage has 
proved a blow, to assure him that he could 
not have acted otherwise? And this after 
he had positively denled—once, if not 
twice—that there was any woman in the 
ease. 

Well might Bulwer think him no better 
than his fellow-mortals! 

Isola! He has never heard of such a 
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name in that part of Ireland before, and 
he scarcely believes it can belong to it. 
Yost there are so many fantastic names 
amongst the lower class of Irish, that it is 
not impossible. At any rate, he shall re- 
member it, and do his best to solve the 
mystery. It is not likely that any one 
could often come and go to and from the 
castle withoutattracting notice. If “Isola” 
is not @ novelty, some of the servants will 
recognize her identity. And if he can ar- 
tive at the truth, what then? Will Va- 
Jence brook further interference? Bulwer 
doubts it; but still he is resolved, if neces- 
sary, tospeak again. Valence must—shall 
listen to him. He can believe his dear old 
friend to be weak and thoughtless, but not 
-wicked or dishonorable. He comes of tou 
noble and unstained a pedigree for that; 
and when the probable consequences of his 
folly are pointed out to him, he will recog- 
nize the necessity of its relinquishment. 
* © © © *# # @ 

Bulwer descends to breakfast, grave and 
thoughtful; Valence meets him, too much 
annoyed at the contents of a letter that has 
juet been put into his hand to notice his 
unusual mood. 

**Itis very provoking,” he says, hurried- 
ly. “Here is Agatha writing to tell me 
she is about to return to the castle, at the 
very time that I wish to keep it clear.” 

* Cannot you put her off ?”” 

“She has not waited for my decision, 
but intends to cross to-night. There is no 
time to stop her. What can have induced 
her to change her mind ?” 

‘Had she made other arrangements, 
then Pp” 

“TI thought so. When I left Norman 
House it appeared to be a settled thing 
that sale was to remain with my cousin un- 
til the wedding was over. It is far more 
suitable she ghould do so. Miss Weat- 
Norman has no female relatives near her, 
and of course there will be a lot of prepar- 
ation going on. Added to which, I wanted 
the castle to myself just now.”’ 

““You are not so fond of Mrs. West’s 
company as you used to be, Valence.” 

“Qyes,Iam. She is an excellent little 
creature, quite devoted to me and the boy, 
and of the greatest possible use as a house- 
keeper. And she has been accustomed to 
jook on the castle as her home for so long 
now, that 1 should miss her presence 
greatly. But I don’t want her just now. 


a 


You and I should have got on, bachelor 
fashion, well enough whilst all these 
workmen are about; but a lady’s presence 
will cause some degree of formality, and 
spoil half our fun.” ; 

Bulwer thinks so, too, but it is not his 
place to say so; neither would it be of any 
use, as the widow must already have ac- 
complished one-half of her journey. But 
he notices that when Valence communi- - 
cates the intelligence to Mys. Driscoll, who 
comes in to clear away the breakfast, the 
old housekeeper appears to dislike the idea 
as much as he does. 

“Whatever Mra. West can want to come 
back, a-fussing aud a-rummaging, at this 
time, when our hands are as full as they 
can be,” she observes, in confidence to 
Bulwer, as her master leaves the room, “I 
can’t make out. But therel—some people 
toust always have their fingers in the pie, 
never mind how many cooks there is to 
look after it.” _ 

Mrs. Driscoll is-smoothing the tablecloth 
into the neatest of folds as she speaks, and 
seeing how unnecessarily particular she is 
over it, Bulwer conceives she would have no 
objection to a little conversation with him. 

‘She cannot expect to be very comfort- 
able with workmen about the placo,” ‘he 
says; “and I expect she will wish herself 
back at Norman House before long.” : 

“It wont be my fault if she don’t,” re- 
plies Mrs. Driscoll, with acerbity; “and I 
hope our new lady will sea it in the same 
light as I do.”” 

* You have never seen the future Lady 
Valence, have you?” — 

“No sir, I haven’t; but they tell me she 
isa real beauty, and as proud as she’s beat- 
tiful. I only hope she’! make his lordship 
happy, poor dear, for he deserves itif ever ~ 
gentleman did—though I doubt if he’! live 
long to enjoy that or anything,’”? says the 
housekeeper, with her apron to her eye. 

' Mrs, Driscoll—he is not iil?” 

“ Well, not ill exactly. And yet I don’t 
know. He’s very bad in bis head, poor 
gentieman, and haa been all along, as every 
one about him can say; and ‘the dreadfal 
things as go on in this house, sir, words 
-Couldn’t tell you of them; and it’s a won- 
der that anybody can bear to stay here 
and no more they wouldn't if they hadn’t 
loved him, boy and man, as their own.?? “ 

‘*} wish you could tell.me, Mrs. Dris- 
coll? commences. Bulwer, earnestly.“ 
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Don’ t ask me, sir, for I couldn’t tell 
you nothing more—not if I was dying; and 
it’s only the Lord above as knowsall. And 
if I thought the lady as is coming could 
win hho from such dark deeds, why, I'd 
bless her on my bended knees, that I 
would.” And Mrs. Driscoll prepares to 
depart. 

“Stay one moment. Just tell me this. 
Have you ever heard the name of Isola?” 

The woman starts and looks round, as 
though she expected to find the “old gen- 
tleman” at her shoulder. 

“Lord aakes, sir, don’t say that name! 
And wherever you can have heard it I can- 
not imagine!” 

“Never mind where I heard it. 
whom does it belong, Driscoll ?” 

“Tf you were dying this very minute, 
sir,” replies the housekeeper, with a look 
of the utmost solemnity, ‘and my answer- 
ing of your question was the way to bring 
you to life again, I couldn’t speak it—not 
if ten thousand wild horses were ready to 
trample me under foot the very next miu- 
ute.’ And before he can remonstrate 
.With her, she is gone. 

. ££ © © # & # 
. Mrs. West arrives to her time, very over- 
burdened with child, servants and baggage, 
very tired with her long journey, and very 
much surprised to find she is not entirely 
welcome; but sweet—O, so sweet! 

“My dearest Valence,” she says, ina lit- 
tle cooing voice, when the earl has told her 
rather plainly that ber presence at the cas- 
tie is likely to prove inconvenient to him, 
“how I wish you had explained this to me 
before. Is it likely I should have come 
against your wishes? I guessed the place 
would be full of paint and whitewash; but 
I thought—1 hoped, at least,’ continues 
Agatha, with a deprecating air, “that I 
Might bave made things a little less un- 
pleasant to you.” 

This humility makes the earl 
ashamed of his candor. 

*Q well, well! The benefit is allon my 
slide, of course—I know that. But I am* 
afraid you will be so uncomfortable. I 
expect we shal! be pretty well knocked 
about from pillar to post during the next 
mouth.” 

“Tf you can stand it—with your health, 
Valence—why not I? But I will go back 
again if you wish it.” 

“Nonsense; you-can’t do that—at all. 


To 


look © 


events, for the next week or two. But I 
suppose you will return before the first?” 

QO, of course. Dear Everil has so much 
to arrange and to think of, she couldn’t do 
without me. But I imagined you were 
alone, Valence, naturally,” with a glance 
anything but kindly at John Bulwer, 
* and I couldn’t bear to think—” 

‘Well, Agathal Let us say no more 
about it. It was like your usual goodness 
to me to come over, and I only hope you 
may vot regret it. You are very tired, and 
must want rest. Dinner is not till seven, 
Had you not better see to your rooms being 
made as comfortable as they can be before 
then ?” 

The meal passes harmoniously, but the 
sense of freedom is gone, and Bulwer be- 
gins to consider whether he had not better 
return to his own home until the widow 
shall have recrossed the channel. 

After dinner they retire as usual to the 
library, which is also the acknowledged 
smoking-room of the establishment, The 
earl sits down to play one of his dreamy 


- melodies on the piano; Agatha ensconces 


herself in a chair by his side} Bulwer takes 
pessession of a lounge near the open win- 
dew, and soothes his solitude with a cigar. 
The soft balmy breath of the summer air, 
the hum of the insects busy amongst the 
eaves round the casement, the fast-falling 
dusk, combined with the effects of an ex- 
cellent dinner, join issue to lull him off to 
sleep, and before he knows what is coming 
he is in the land of dreams. A confused 
vision of Valence being in some extreme 
danger, and calling out to him to save 
him, whilst Mrs. West, transformed into a 
huge scaly serpent, writhes in folds be- 
tween them, and prevents him coming to 
the rescue, causes him to wake up, con- 
fused and half couscious where he is. The 
room is wrapt in gloom, and the first sound 
that recalls him to himself is the widow's 
voice. 

“ You didn’t see her?” 

“J spoke to her, and she promised to be 
here to-night. Will you be present?” 

“ [had better not. It may prevent her 
coming.” 

“What! when she loves you so, and 
knows you are in my secret? Dear Isolaf 
Do stay with me, Agatha.” 

“No, not to-night—I am tired, ) Mra, 
West is saying when Joho Bulwer. comes 
completely to himself. 
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“* Valence, lam awake!’ he exclaims, 
suddenly. ‘ 

The earl and his sister-in-law both rise 
in some confusion and come forward, 

‘CAre you, old fellow?” says the former. 
“Well! then we will ring for casdles, 
though it always seems ashame to me to 
shut out the half-light in these lovely 
suminer evenings.” 

“Don’t send for candles for me,” cries 
the little widow, as she extends a hand for 
Mr. Bulwer’s acceptance, “for I am so 
dreadfully tired I am going straight to 
bed.” : 

“Tn that case, Bulwer, you and I will 
have a cigar on the terrace’ together. 
What a moon!—that bodes fair weather 
for the haymaking to-morrow.” 


They step out of the library window and 


pace up and down beneath the castle walls. 
The moat is covered with water-lilies; its 


banks are clothed with ferns and scarlet 


geranium; from the meadows beyond the 
powerful scent of the cut grass is borne 
towards them on the evening air; every Hiv- 
ing thing is hushed and silent, It is an 
hour for confidence and confession. And 
yet, though Bulwer never felt more strongly 
drawn towards his friend than at this mo- 
ment, never more inclined to entreat him to 
speak out, he cannot do it. He gazes at 
the earl’s delicate profile, looking almost 
unearthly in its beauty beneath the moun- 
light, and feels as though he could brave 
anything to rescue him from the fanciful 
and mysterious train of living into which 
he appears to have been drawn. But there 
is sometbing in the expression of his face 
which forbids his speaking—as though his 
thoughts had been altogether parted from 
this world, and any commonplace allusion 
to them would be an insult. And so they 
speak of mundane matters—of the coming 
harvest, the shooting prospects, the wed- 
ding tour—whilst their tsinds are severally 
far away from the subject under discus- 
sion. When they reenter the castle Bul- 
wer tries to persuade the earl to go to bed; 
but he refuses steadfastly; he has work to 
do yet, he says. 

“Don’t you sit up rather too late, Va- 
lence?” urges his friend. “I was ram- 
dling about these passages at midnight 
yesterday, and found, to my surprise, that 
you had not yet retired.” 

_“ How could you tell? Was the library 
lighted ?”” 


Tt was not, which astonished me, for [ 
heard the tones of your voice as if in con- 
versation with some one. Do you carry on 
your atudies in the dark, Valence ?” 

The earl looks annoyed. 

“ Sometimes—not al ways—that is to aay, 
when Iam working ont a problem I rather 
prefer darkness to light. You must have 
overheard me thinking aloud. It is a bad 
habit [ have fallen into. But I wish you 
would not leave your room in search of 
me, Bulwer. It is to avoid ‘the possibility 
of disturbance that I remain up after the 
rest of the household are in repose.” 

“JT will not, if you desire me; but f wish 
I could persuade you to retire also. You 
are not strong, Valence, and these late 
hours are killing you.” 

‘It is not they thet are killing me,” re- 
plies the earl, in a low voice; and no more 
passes between them on the subject. Bul- 
wer goes up to his room and to bed. He 
lies awake for some time, meditating on all 
that he has heard that evening, and trying 
to unrave] the mystery cf Mra. Weat’s frag- 
mentary conversation and the’ earl's own 
remarks. ' 

Can it be possible that his sister-in-law is 
in Valence's confidence, and encourages 
his want of faith to his betrothed wife? 
Bulwer has always disliked and distrusted 
Agatha; but he can hardly believe ber to 
be so worthless and unwomanly as this. 
That she has some sinister design in mak- 
ing herself necessary to Valence he is cer- 
tain, and some day he hopes to see it 
brought to light; meanwhile, however, he 
tries to persuade himself that, if she 
knows and approves of the visits of the 
mysterious “ Isola,’”’ there can be nothing 
wrong in them. 

At last he falls into an uneasy slumber, 
with his bedroom door left open. How 
long he sleeps he is unable afterwards to 
‘say; but he is awakened by the sound of a 

scream, followed by two or three hollow 
groans, and then the cry of ‘‘Agatha! 
~ Agatha!’ 

He dashes out of bed and into the corri- 
dor, in time to intercept the figure of the 
earl, who, with staring eyes and dishev- 
elled hair, is flying, like Orestes from the 
Furies, in the direction of his own apart- 
ment. Bulwer receives him in his aris. 
‘The young man clings to him almost spas- 
Mmodically—hie breath is short and hurried 
—his face and hands are damp with per- 
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spiration—he does not seem to recognize 
him, or to know of what he is speaking. 

“Agathal’ he says, imploringly, as 
though he would shield himself behind 
her from some impending danger, ‘it has 
come at last! She has spoken. It will all 
be over now. Ah!—my God! how short a 
time !—how short!” 

“Valence, my dear fellow, what is the 
matter? Who has alarmed you?” says 
Bulwer, almost roughly. 

“Ah! Bulwer, is it you? Why did you 
ever advise me to marry? But stay, I for- 
got—you know nothing.” 

Nat unless you will tell me; but I am 
waiting to hear. Do you feel iil?” 

“No, no—at least, not now. It was the 
first shock, What must you thinkof me?” 
says Valence, as he tries to stand upright 
and pull himself together. 

“But you must have seen something to 
throw you into this condition.” 

“Seen something! I saw herself—in all> 
her magical beauty; but I must not speak 
of it. I entreat you not to ask me any 
more questions. Where is.Agatha? 1 
want to see her.” : 

“¥ donot know. I conclude she fs in 
her room, to which she retired so many 
hours ago. You bad better go to yours 
now, Valence. It will alarm her, if she 
wakes, to tind you thus.” 

* Yes, yes—of course I will; but I must 
go down stairs again first.” 

«T will not hear of it,” says Bulwer, de- 
terminately, as he holds back the earl, 
uow as weak asachild. ‘You have had 
enough of that confounded room for to- 
night; and so long as I can prevent you, 
you shall not return to it.” 

“Very well,’ replies Valence, with a 
faint smile; ‘‘then take me to my own, old 
fellow, for [don’t believe I can stand.” 

Bulwer, doing as he is asked, assists him 
to undress, and finds, to his consternation, 
that he has scarcely an article of linen on” 
him that is dry. 

“*T cannot imagine what can have thrown 
you into such a state of terror as this,” he 
observes, as he removes his clothing. 
“You are doing an injury to yourself and 
to your friends, Valence, by keeping it a 
secret.” : 

‘0, it was nouhing—positively nothing,” 
replies the earl, who is sufficiently recov- 
ered to be very much ashamed of the com- 
motion he has caused, ‘*I ought to be 


used ta it by this time; but it came rather 
suddenly to-night. I wish I could see 
Agatha.” 

His wish is gratified—Mrs. West is even 
then peeping in at the open door, 

“May I come in, Mr. Bulwer? Omy 
dear Valence! what is this? I was awak- 
ened by a horrible scream, and a noise in 
the passage. I hope you have not been 
disturbing our friend here.” 

“Agatha, it ts fixed!—she has fixed the 
time. Itisall settled. There is nothing 
more to learn,” 

“ Hush!’ replies the widow, in a pro- 
longed tone of caution, as she places her 
hand upop hishead. “ Be quiet, Valence! 
You don’t know what you are talking 
about.”? And then she stoops and whis- 
pers something in his ear. 

" &Y didn’t think of that,” i his resigned 
and languid answer, as he staggers to- 
wards his bed. 

“ Hadn't we bettes: leave Lord Valence 
to repose?” says Agatha, sweetly, to John 
Bulwer. 

“ Will he be able to sleep?” 

* ©, no doubt of it; and if not, Iam 
close at hand, you know, and used to man- 
age him during illness. You will call me 
if you want anything, dear Valence?” 

‘sT shall want nothing,” he answers, in 
a drowsy tone. 

** He is half asleep already, yousee. He 
is always very lethargic after these little 
attacks. He will waut nothing further 
from either of us to-night, Mr. Bulwer.’? 

And, following the suggestion of her 
movement, Bulwer quits the room with 
her. 

“What is the matter with him?’ he 
demands, anxiously. 

She taps her forehead. 

* Good heavens! you cannot be in ear 
nest. It is too terrible,” 

“Every one knows it, my dear Mr° 
Bulwer.” 

“Except, I suppose, Miss West-Nor 
man.” 

“Indeed you are mistaken. 
it as well as I do.” 

‘And still consents to marry him?” 

“My dear sir, you are very much behind 
the world, or you would know that @ coro- 
net is large enough to cover any amount of 
disease. But he is young, and he may get 
over this.” 

“‘ Meanwhile, ought he to be allowed to 


She know, 
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indulge these unhealthy fancies of his?” 

“Ah, that is a question ] cannot answer. 
He will not brook control, nor do I know 
how it might affect him; but be is under 
Dr. Newall’s care, and I do my best, you 
may depend on it.” 

Bulwer cannot answer as heartily as he 
is evidently expected to do. He cannot 
trust the widow, even on the evidence of 
her own smooth tongue; nor can he quite 
understand why, since she was awakened 
by his scream, she did not come to the as- 
sistance of her brother-in-law sooner. He 
sees that, although she wears a white 
wrapper, she is completely dressed under- 
neath, and her hair is neatly wound about 
her head. Would a woman accustomed to 
be called up at night in so terrible an 
emergency as a sudden disorder of the 
brain, be likely to do her hair before rush- 
ing into the presence of the invalid? 
Jobn Bulwer wishes her good-night and 
unbroken rest with every appearance of 
respect; but he keeps on pondering on the 
marvel of her tardy and unusual appear- 
ance long after she has lost all conscious- 
esa of his-existence or her own; nor does 
he ever forget it afterwards. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE EARL'S DIARY. 


“J wire from Baden-Baden. I have 
deen married to my cousin Everil for three 
weeks past, Itis not a cheerful thing to 
marry 4 woman ‘who does not care for you, 
and. who has plainly told you 60. My 
friend Bulwer seemed to imagine that the 
mere fact of the possession of bright; 
amiable and accomplished wife would turn 
the current of my ideas into another chan- 
nel, and make me once more in love with 
life. Fortunately for me, his notion hase 
not proved correct. To fall in love with 
what he must inevitably, and in a very’ 
short space of time, resign, is not to be 
desired for any man; therefore Tam thank- 
ful to say that I preserve my old feelings 
on the subject. Not that, my wife is at 
fault. She conducts herself, and has from 
the day I married her; in’ every respect as 
ae should wieh her todo. It is I only wlio 

am. to blame—I, who cannot disentangle 
my mind from the web of past and fatare 
fancles, that ‘enyelops it, and take’ my place 
in the present like other men. 


“ And yet there are moments when ake 
has drawn me out of myself, and I have 
thought that if she loved me, she might 
almost have the power to make me regret 
what isin store. What a good thing it is 
for me that she has not the power—nor 
ever will have. We are both of gentle 
blood—we have both naturally amiable 
dispositions; therefore, for the few months 
we shall spend together, we shall jog on 
smoothly, I have little doubt, without com- 
ingtoany openrupture. Butshe will never 
forget that I fulfilled my engagement with 
her from a sense of duty, nor that—‘ under 
the circumstances, she would have marrted 
me had I been a chimpanzee!’ How I wish 
I could forget thatphrase! It recurs to mar 
voy most peaceful moments, 

“ How cold, and calm, and grandly beau- 
tiful she looked upon our wedding day! 1 
had not seen her for a month; for the last 
interview we held together had jarred upon 
wy feelings—wounded my vanity, Bulwer 
would say—and, not caring to risk a renowal 
of it, Larrived at Norman House s0 late 
onthe night of the thirty-first, that she 
had already retired torest. The place was, 
of course, full of relatives and friends; but 
J had taken Bulwer over with me to act as 
best man, and made.him promise to stick 
to me until the ceremony was over, As my 
cousin came up the chancel of the church 
between her guardians, 1 saw him give a 
start of surprise.’ ‘Godsf he exclaimed, 
‘what a lovely woman? 

“J looked at her; she did appear most 
beautiful; but she never raised her eyes 
to greet me by so much as a glance.’ J 
took her passive hand; and led her to the 
altar. She repeated the words which were 
given her to say mechanically. Ifelt that 
I was marrying a statue. When the subse- 
quent conventional and soul- -harrowing 
ceremonies of breakfast, speeches and eon- 
gratulations had been gone through, and I 
found myself en route with my wife to the 
railway-station, I ventured to speak to ‘her. 
J was feeling rather excited by that time. 
The good wishes had poured in on me 80 
fast, I’ almost believéd them; and Bulwer’s 
eyes, molatened with earnestness as he had 
the farewell words and the last shake of 
our hands, werd still. dwelling ia my 
memory. 

"4 ¢Rveril,’ I sald, ‘ i hope you will never 
regret this.’ 

“67 havé no féar of jt,’ ‘she answered, 
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‘°° Tf we are not lovers,’ I went on, ‘ we 
are at least cousins—the children of broth- 
ers who were warmly attached to one an- 
other, and whom I know we have made 
happier for what we have done to-day. 
Blood is thicker than water, Everil,’ 

“+ Phey say so.’ 

“< This fact may make our enforced in- 
tercourse smoother than it would otherwise 
have been; and you know the circumstan- 
ces under which you marry me.’ 

“*T wish you wouldn’t allude to them.’ 

“¢T would notdid you not affect to doubt 
them. But you de not seem to believe 
what I say concerning ny—’ 

‘“* Her face grew a shade paler. 

‘¢6T do believe it; but the subject is un- 
pleasant to me.’ 

“ ¢Not for my sake?” 

“¢ For all our sakes! ~ 

“*[ looked at her keenly, but could trace 
no feeling in her face but that of weariness. 

, J took her hand. 

‘6 Believe also, Everil, that whilst I re- 
main here £ will try and make you happy.’ 

“eThank you.’ 

“ It was all the show of affection I-could 
extract from her; and as she was that day 
the has remained to this. Not proud nor 
repulsing, but quiet, stately, and perfectly 
calm. lsee the eyes of both foreigners 
and Euglishmen follow her in her walks; 
and J constantly hear inquiries made as lo 
who she is and where she comes frem. If 
confess, at such moments, to feeling aslight 
sensation of pride that she bears my name, 
the fact that she is of my own blood being 
sufficient explanation for this. The impet- 
uous domineering hoyden whom I first met 
at Norman House seems entirely to have 
disappeared, and few people, i think, would 
believe at this moment that Lady Valance 
could row a boat, or drive tandem, or ride 
to hounds. Yet—so unconscionably hard 
are we mortals to please—I am not quite 
sere ifl prefer her present mood to her 
former one. She did a great many things I 
disapproved of; she certainly at times over- 
stepped the bounds of decorum; her plain- 
speaking occasionally amounted to rudeness 
—and yetthere was more life about her 
than there is now. To see her descend to 
the breakfast-room each morning perfectly 
dressed—to watch ber reading quietly, or 
thinking to herself by the hour together— 


to accompany her in a formal drive—to’ 


hear her say at dinner that she has enjoyed 


herself, knowing all the while that she eate 
little, sleeps little, and smiles less—may be 
very befitting the Countess of Valence, but 
is so unlike Everil West-Norman that I 
scarcely recognize the same woman. Afean- 
while, [cannot help thinking, naturally, 
that J have something to do with this great 
change, and interfere with her, in conse- 
quence, as little as may be. I see she dis- 
likes me; I think she fears me with a mys- 
terious dread that hardly knows of what it 
is afraid. What can I do but leave her as 
much as possible to herself, and strive, 
by giving them in solitude all the oppor- 
tunity to communicate with me that they 
can require, to keep the influences that 
surround ime from affecting her? ‘There is 
antagonism between them; but they still 
insist (my father especially) upon the fact 
that eventually Kveril will love me. If this 
be true or likely, ought it not to form an 
additional reason for my avoiding her com- 
pany? Yo love me! Poor child! there is 
not much sympathy between us; but were 
you my worst enemy I could not wish you 
a sadder destiny. No! whatever happens, 
Heaven grant that that may be the last 
thing that enters your imagination ! 
# * * * * * * 

‘¢ J remained abroad nearly three years; 
and when, on coming of age, I returned 
from my foreign travels to take up niy resi- 
dence at Castle Valence, spirit-rapping and 
table-turning had just come into sashion—a 
strange term to use for what was either a 
great lie or an immortal truth; but itis the 
right one. Rumors had reached England, 
chietly from America, that if a sufficient 
number of persons sat round & table, with 
joined hands, raps would sound from its 
surface that might be used, by means of 
spelling over the alphabet, for answering 
questions, and that the table would, in alt 
probability, also perform certaiu antics 


“that would prove very amusing to the spec- 
tatora. Amusing! yes, that was the proper 


word, The idea took. It has always been 
difficult to tind employment for one’s guests 
at a mere evening party. Cards are out of 
date; les jeuz innocents are only acceptable 
to the young, and music is seldom pleasing 
to any one but the performer. ‘Table-turn- 
ing came in as a pleasant pastime in which 
all might join; and it became a constant 
practice to form a circle ata moment's 
notice. Neither sex, age nor disposition 
was taken into consideration. The young 
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and the old, male and female, serious and 
gay, moral and immoral, were herded to- 
gether at any time, in any place, and the 
eonsequenees were noone knew whether 
to believe what succeeded was caused by 
some invisible agency, their own power, or 
trickery. The movements of the table were 
accompanied by shrieks of laughter; the 
silliest questions were answered at random ; 
and it was only now and then that some- 
thing startling occurred, and was generally 
followed by the more serious sitters declar- 
ing they would never have anything to do 
with table-turning again. The majority 
ridiculed it as folly; a few believed it te be 
by some agency of the devil; but no one 
ever seemed to derive any satisfaction from 
meddling with it. I was not, aud I never 
have been, in the habit of mixing with 
society; but I heard all this from friends, 
‘ and it disgusted me. I could not imagine 
any one with the least claim to common 
sense wasting his time over such an employ- 
ment. If table-turning proceeded from the 
mere force of animal magnetism, it was less 
instructive than the simplest game; if from 
the power of the spirits of evil, it was more 
dangerous than the most open sin. After 
the wonderful manifestations which I had 
witnessed, both in Spain and Italy, it ap- 
peared puerile to me in the last degree; I 
could not endure the mention of the sub- 
ject, and lost patience when it was even 
alluded to, Yet I never:relinquished the 
intense yearning I had experienced over 
since visiting Bianca’s salon in Florence, to 
communicate with my father again; and 
hour after hour did J sit in my library, with 
the door locked, my penin my hand and 


paper before me, in hopes that he might. 


come to me as he did to her, and send me 
another message of identity and conso- 
lation. - 

‘* As I was thus sitting one evening, with 
my elbows en the. table and my thoughts 
far away from earthly matters, I heard a 
faint-sound under my righthand. At first, 
it was like the ticking of a watch, and I 
took little notice of it; but presently it in- 
creased in intensity, and kept on tapping, 
not continuously, but at intervals of three 
strokes each, a3 though it wanted to attract 
my attention. I laid down my pen, pushed 
away the paper, and examined the writing- 
table, but could find nothing to account for 
the noise I had heard. Ithen placed my 

hande on the same spot, and after a while 


the rapping recommenced, but much louder 
than before. , 

“My curiosity was excited. This was 
evidently the same species of power by 
which tables were turned and questioxs 
anawered. I thought I should like to teat 
its accuracy for myself. For the sake of 
ascertaining the truth, I professed to be- 
lieve that it was a sentient being I was ad- 
dressing, and asked it, if willing to com- 
municate with me, to answer by giving 
three raps. 

“ The three raps were distiactly given. 

“T became interested. If this were folly 
there was, at all events, no witness to it but 
myself; and if I proved it to be sa, no harm 
woulll be done, The following conversa- 
tion then ensued: 

“** Are you a spirit?’ 

‘My question was answered by three 
more raps, which I interpreted as ‘ Yes.’ 

«Will you answer me by means of the 
alphabet ?’ 

cee Yes,’ 

“ ¢ What is your name ?’ 

“ Here Iran over the letters of the alpba- 
bet, and the reply was spelt out, ‘Your 
father Valence. 

“I stopped and trembled. Should 1 go 
onor not? That name so sacred to me, 
overeame my courage. I could not bear it. 
should be trifled with—that I should be 
either deceiving myself or receiving com- 
munications from some other source. But. 
as I remained silent and irresolute, the tap- 
ping from that Invisible hand, now very 
gentle and continuous, seemed to grow im- 
patient of my delay. 

“ <Tf you are really my father,’ I erled at 
last, ‘ why do you not show yourself to ma, 
or come and write, as you did through 
Bianca ?” 

“ «Because I cannot,’ was the answer. 
‘Your powers are great, but they require 
education, If you wish to read, you mus: 
begin at A, B, ©,’ 

‘**Does that mean that I must commun | 
eate with you firat through the table?’ 

ee Yes Pr 

**¢ And that if I am eae the rest wi 
follow?’ , ‘ 

rim Yes.’ 

“T eould have. wept’ with joy. . To. Be. 
my father again. as I saw him on the nigh’, 
of his death, I would have shut myself. uj. 
in that library for the rostof my life. & 
formed my plans, but told them to no one. 
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This, I have thought since, was a pity. 
But my brother Arthur (only one year 
younger than myself) had just been ga- 
zetted to his regiment, and sent to serve in 


England, and I was, comparatively speak-— 


ing, alone. Iwas my own master, not only 
in the more important things of life, but 
aleo as regarded the minutes and hours on 
_which society in that secluded castle made 
no demand. Consequertly I commenced 
to spend the long evenings shut up in my 
room, in the company of no one but myself 
and the invisible friends I had learned how 
to make. I fathomed many strange things 
_ during my apprenticeship to the mysterious 
science that fathered the doctrines of Swe- 
denborg, Mesmer and Allan Kardec, though 
my firat experiences, I admit, were unsatis- 
factory. I was like a child playing with an 
engine, of the dangerous properties of which 
he has no idea; and, as my mediumistic 
powera rapidly developed, I found myself 
surrounded by a host of unseen individu- 
alities, chiefy strangera to me, who ap- 
peared to seek my presence more for the 
sake of keeping others away, than for any 
gratification they desired to give me or to 
derive themselves from our acquaintance- 
ship. It was as though I had thrown open 
the door of Castle Valence to the world, 
and found its-halls peopled with all sorts 
of characters, as uninteresting to me as 
they were unprofitable. For this reason, 
for many months my own friends were pre- 
vented from communicating with me, or 
(as I subsequently learned) approaching 
me; and several times I was almost persuad- 
ed to abandon the whole project in disgust. 
But the subject had a fascination which I 
could uot resist; the more so that I contin- 
ued earnestly to study all such works, either 
in our own or iu foreign languages, as 
treated of it. So, though often disheart- 
ened, and tempted to believe either that I 
was led captive by my external senses, or 
that some of the intelligences thatsurround~ 
ed me were what they stated themselves to 
be, I returned to their company. again and 
again, and was at last rewarded for my per- 
severance, not only by effectually banishing 
from my table those with whom I had no 
wish to communicate, but receiving-satis- 
factory evidence of the presence [had been 
working to entertain. Is was in the sixth 
month of nty solitary experiments that my 
father returned tome. He had at lengthy 
intervals spoken to me through the table, 


but only in such words of promise as should 
encourage me to persevere. One evening 
I was sitting at my writing-table, engaged 
in reading, when I commenced to feel 


“drowsy. It was an.unaccountable sensa- 


tion, which I had never experienced before. 
It seemed as though some one, with a 
powerful but gentle hand, were pressing on 
the back of my head, so as to force it down- 
wards. Atthe same time my eyelids be- 
came heavy, asthough weighted with lead. 
T describe the feeling from subsequent im- 
pressions, as at the time I became so rapid- 
ly unconscious as to be unable to notice 
what took place. It was irresistible, and 
in afew minutes I was fast asleep. How 
Jong Lremained so I cannot say—perhaps 
an hour—but I woke under three forcible 
impressions; a sensation of bewilderment, 
amounting to fear—a striking sense of cold 
—and a feeling of emptiness, as though 
half my-life had been drawn away from me. 
“T opened my eyes slowly and wearily, 
not knowing for the first moment where I 
was; but there stood my lamp—here were 
the pens, the ink, the paper~all the famil- 
jar objects with which I was usually sur-- 
rounded—and I saw that I was in my own 
room. : 5 
“ But what was this? Beneath my hand 
there lay a sheet of foolscup, closely writ- 
ten overin the same handwriting which 
had proceeded from Bianca’s pen, and. 
which I had faithfully preserved since then. 
How could it have come there? As the 
probable truth flashed on my mind I start- 
ed up, and selzing, read it. Yes! my sus- 
picions were correct—here at last was what 
I had been waiting and longing for—~a writ- 
ten message from my father.” I need not 
transcribe it. It is sufficient to say that it 
was as affectionate as my heart could wish, 
as convincing as ny mind could desire, and- 
that I prized it as a voice from heaven. I 
perceived then what had occurred. I had 
been entranced, and: this wonderful mes- 
sage from the so-called dead had been pro- 
duced through my own agency whilst in 
that-condition. I rose and staggered to my 
bedroom, feeling very much like a drunken 
man, but happier than I can express, with 
joy that at last Ihad found the bridge of 
communication that unites sphere to 
sphere, and makes all the children of . the 
Eternal Father, froin the first spirit he 
breathed into a mortal frame to the last:he 
shail ever create, into one family, separated 
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only by the prison bars that shut our spirits 
in.until the time for their deliveranca. 

“From that evening I made rapid prog- 
ress, I left off al! communication with the 
unseen world excepting through my pen, 
and it was a common occurrence for me to 
find I had been entranced three and four 
times a week. It became almosta habit 
with me, especially when my nerves were 
powerfully moved or excited. 

“Thave been told since that this was very 
injurious to my health; but I had no one 
to advise me then, and it is of little conse- 
quence now. 

“Thad always been fond of music, and 
very sensitive to the effects of it; but had 
never learnt to play any instrument, nor 
didIcall myselfamusician. Ikepta piano 
and harmonium in my room, however, just 
to amuse myself with when no one was by 
to listen to me; and it was not long before 
{ was informed that if I would give myself 
up to it, I should be moved to play under 
inspiration better than I could do by any 
amount of practice. Itold them they might 
do what they liked with me; and I believe 
I was often entranced when at the instru- 
ment, though what happened then I ami, of 
course, unable on my own authority to re- 
late. They keep up the practice in some 
Measure, however, to this day; and, al-~ 
though I am seldom totally unconscious, 
my friends constantly inform me how ‘ de- 
lightfully and splendidly’ I have been 
playing, when I have not the Jeast remem~ 
brance of it’ myself; for which reason I 
always refuse to play in public. 

“Having cultivated the writing and 
musical: mediumehip for about a year, I 
Commenced to see the influences that guided 
me. Never shall I forget the first moment 
that I stood face to face With 4 spirit! It 
was past midnight—I bad been sitting all 
the evening as usual by myself, and began 
to think it was time retired torest, I had 
ascended the first half of the staircase, 
when— Le 2 * * * * 

“ These tiresome trances)} Idonot mind 
how often I am affected by them when 
alone; but it is too bad that I should fright- 
én her. I had taken the opportunity of her 
Absence yesterday afternoon to write up my 
diary. Itwas a lovely day, and. she had 
gone for s walk inthe avenue. idrew my 
table ‘to the window. aud sat writing there. 

“Why ‘Tshotild have‘been influenced on 
that ovéasion I wee riot aware; but when-I 


came to myself I was lying on the floor. I 
always know when I wake from a trance 
—it is quite different from waking from 
sleep. I guessed at once what had oc- 
curred, and gazed round in my bewildered 
fashion before rising. Something detained 
me. I looked up; it was Lady Valence, 
and I was supported by herarms, She was 
kneeling on the floor by my side bending 
over me, Her face was deadly pale. 

** Don’t get up,’ she said, in an agitated 
voice. ‘You had better lie atil) til] you 
are stronger.’ 

“Itis nothing,” [hope I have not fright- 
ened you, Everil,’ 

“ ¢ How can I help being frightened? I 
came in from my walk to find you lying on 
the ground unconscious; have you fainted ? 

“*T suppose so, Thedayissultry. But 
1 must be tiring you,’ I answered, though 
it was very pleasant to feel those soft firm 
arms beneath my head. : 

“*No, Iam not tired; only it alarms me 
to see youill. May I send for a doctor?” 

“<Certainly not! These- attacks are 
very common with me. [I'm afrajd you muat 
get used to finding me lying on the floor,’ 

‘<¢ But he might prevent recurrences.’ 

“*T assure you he would have no power 
todoso, I know perfectly well from what 
they proceed, and I fee] none the worse— 
thank you.’ Saying which, I. rose to my, 
feet, and threw myself rather, blindly on 
the sofa. She stood by the table twisting 
about her parasol, and looking uncertain 
what she should do next, 

«6 Byeril ? : 

ring Yea. , 

“ ‘Don't blame me tor bringing this ais- 
comforton you, 1-watned you it. must he.’ 

“¢¥ donot blame you; obly—why not 
have a doctor?’ 

“ <T¥t would be nsolesa, my dear, and is 
would worry me.’ 

“Tt is the first time I have ever sadrened 
her by an endearing appellation. Not that ~ 
have felt disinclined to do-so; but. her 
manners hava been too formal.and distant 
to encourage such familiarity. ou my Part. 
But she did: not .resent it even. by.a look, 
Perhaps she did not notice it; for, as she 
gazed thoughtfully across the table and out 
ofthe open window, Laaw that sears were 
standing'in her eyes. 

‘¢ Nothing short ofa great aie: would 
make Everil: cry—or, at least; from what L 
_ have seen of her, I should think.so. id 

[v0 BE OONTINUED,] 
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> _ ‘WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, AUTHOR OF “AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“po YOU SUPPOSE I BELIEVE IN SUCH 
NONSENSE ?”? 


CasTLE VALENcE is refurnished and 
redecorated from basement to attic (always 
excepting the library, which the earl has 
given strict orders siiall remain untouched), 
but the Dublin upholsterer has had too 
much good taste to alter the character of 
its fittings, and it still looks dark and 
gloomy in the eyes of its new mistress. 
She is introduced to it on a September 
evening, after a long and fatiguing jour- 
ney, and the frowning walls of granite, 
with thelr feudal accessories of moat and 
drawbridge (which Lord Valence takes a 
pride in preserving) strike on her senses 
unfavorably. It is certainly a great con- 
trast to the home she has left behind. 
Norman House is essentially modern, Its 
large plate-glass windows let in floods of 
light; its couches and divans are all of the 
latest fashion; the stands of flowers, the 
lace curtains, the gilding and coloring 
with which it is ornamented, serve to in- 
fuse an amount of life, and brightness, and 
cheerfulness about the place which Everil 
will look for: in vain in Castle Valence: 
The tenants, who, notwithstanding bis 
studious habits and complete ignorance of 
agriculture, love their: young lord for his 
kind heart and gentle manner, have met 
the bride and bridegroom at the nearest 
town, and, with many shouts and much 
kicking up of dust from. their horses’ feet 
into their benefactors’ faces, brought them 
home in style... At another moment Everil 
would have been amused and excited by 


this proof of popularity. She would have- 


laughed at the energy of the little bare- 
footed Irish children who ran by the side 
of her carriage all the way, and sympa- 
thized with the expressions of kindness 
and good-will which emanated Irom every 
mouth; for she stands in the position of 
landlord herself, and knows how sweet it 
isto feel one’s effort for the- comfort of 
Others have,been appreciated. But to-day 
she can only feel that she is coming home, 
that the transitory distraction caused by 
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travelling in new scenes is over, and she 
must begin the world as Lady Valence. 
Fatigue bas kept her silent for some hours 
past, and silence has induced thought, and 
thought has made her melancholy, 

It is almost a pleasufe to be fatigued and 
silent in the presence of one we love; it is 
80 sweet to be able to brood over our hap- 
piness and to feel at peace; but silence is 
not golden when memory brings pain. 

*¢ There is the castle,” exclaims Valence, 
asa turn in the drive brings the old build- 
ing fullin view. “What do you think of 
it, Everil?” 

“It is very grand—much grander than’ i 
expected; but those narrow windows must 
make the rooms very dark. How old it 
looks. What is its date?” 

“Sixteenth century.’ 

“Quite feudal. 


there??? 

She asks the question jestingly, of course, 
and is surprised at the change that passes 
over her husband’s countenauce, 

‘©Ghosts! How should I know? What 
made you think of such a thing? . I hope 
you will not take any absurd. fancies of 
that kind into your head, Everil.” 

“Why, you talk quite seriously. Do you 
suppose for a moment.that I believe in 
such nonsense? You are very much mis- 
taken. Iam neither a fool nor a lunatic, 
but I give you leave to call me both when 
I credit such folly as the appearance of 
spirits,” 

“7 am very glad to hear you say 80,"?. he 

answers, with a strange expression on-his 
face; but. before they have time for any 
further discussion on the subject the car- 
riage has dashed over the drawbridge, and 
drawn up at the portcallised door. 
. Here the tenantry, mounted and other- 
wise, disperse to seek the ‘refreahment pro- 
vided for them; and Lady Valence, being 
led into a vast hall with a-groined roof, 
the walls of which are covered with armor 
and the floor with skjns, finds herself. in 
the embrace of Agatha West. 


“Such a happy. occasion,’”? murmurs the : 


peachy-faced widow, as she anoints Everil’s 
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It reminds one ‘of 
James's novels, Have you many ghosts” 


me 


cheek with kisses. “Everything to turn 
out just as we wished. It is too much. 


And my dear Valence ’—turning to him-— . 


‘how are you? Ah! not looking quite 
the thing, I am afraid. You are. much 
thinner than when you went away.” 

“Tet us talk of something pleasanter 
than wy personal appearance, please,” In- 
terposes Valence, hastily. ‘ Everil is ex- 
ceedingly tired, and I want to show her to 
‘her room.” 

“Now, my dear Valence, you will do 
nothing of the sort: If she is tired, what 
must you be? I dare say you have been 
up to all kinds of imprudence abroad, but 
now that you have come home again, I 
shall have to keep youin order. I will go 
up stairs with Everil, and you must sit 
down and rest yourself.” 

The earl makes some objection, but is 
overruled. The countess says nothing, 
but she moves slowly away in the direction 
of the staircase, and the widow follows her 
to the suiteof apartments that has been 
prepared for her reception. 

“Well, darling, and how have you en- 
joyed yourself?” is her first question, as 
soon as they find themselves alone. 

“ Quite as well as I expected to do.” 

“I hope dear Valence has not caused 
you any uneasiness ?” 

“In what way?” 

“Well, by being ill, you know. His 
poor dear head is so weak at times, and he 
has such queer rambling fancies, that 
strangers don’t understand him. But you 
must never be alarmed, my dear. If he 
. Bhould ever talk or act in a manner that 
seems incomprehensible to you, just tell 
me, and [ will set him to rights again.” 

Lady Valence is either indifferent to 
Mrs. West's speech, or she does not like 
the tone of it. 

“Tam not easily alarmed, Agatha, and 
if Valence became ill {£ should consider 
the doctor the proper person to mttend. to 
him.”” 

“Ah! there are sonie cases in which a 
doctor can be of no use.” 

“Then I think you would be less. Bat 
I shall make no further change in my dress 
to-night. Suppose we go down stairs.” 

“One moment, darling! Have you 
heard from home lately ?” 

“T found a letter from Alice waiting me 
in town yesterday.” 

“And they were all well?” 


“She did not say anything tp the con- 
trary. Why?” 

**No news of any sort?” 

“None that would interest you.” 

“Alt well; it doesn’t signify, perhaps.” 

“What doesn’t signify? Why cannot 
you speak out, Agatha? I hate innuen- 
does,” 

‘But perhaps I oughtn’t to mention it 
to you; and if you were like other women 
Ishouldn’t; but you are so strong, dear, 
and so brave; and you promised to be a 
friend to him” 

“What are you driving ato? demands. 
Lady Valence; but as"she puts the ques- 
tion she turns her face away. 

“T had a letter last week from Lady 
Russell, about—you know whom?” 

“ Maurice Staunton, you mean?” 

** Of course, dear (but what a wonderful 
woman youare to mention him so calmly), 
And I’m sure you'll be sorry to hear he’s 
been very ill, poor fellow!” 

“Very ill!’ Wer lip trembles slightly as 
she echoes the words. 

“Very ill—so bis sister says—with a 
kind of nervous fever, and las been obliged 
to get sick leave from his regiment for 
change of air.” 

‘He is not coming here!? cries Everil, 
quickly. 

“Ono, dear, I hope not! But I know 
they have Irish connections in the neigh- 
borhood; and I thought it a3 well to pre- 
pare you, in case— But you wouldn’t 
mind meeting him again; would, you, 
Everil ?” 

“1 should have a very decided objection 
to meeting him again. I desire, as I told 
you at Norman House, never to hear the 
subject of my past intimacy with him men- 
tioned between us.” 

“But this is nonsense, my dear Everil. 
You are married. What harm can the 
poor boy do you now? And. how can you 
be a friend to him 80 0 long as you are afraid 
to meet?” : 

“TF am not afraid,” says the countess, 
drawing herself up.proudly; “‘but the no- 
tion isnot pleasant'to me. And, therefore, 
Agatha, I must beg, if you hear Captain 
Staunton has any intention of calling at 
Castle Valence, you will put your veto on 
ite’? 

The widow shrags her shoulders. 

“Jt must be as you wish, of course, 
dear; but I can’t say I understand your 
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motive; and, to say the least, it will look 
suspicious to every one who knows how 
intimate you were with him in your own 
house. ‘Added to whieh, it is not very 
Christian, in my eyes, to draw a man on to 
acertain point, and then refuse even to 
see him or to speak to him, as if he had 
dcne some wrong.’’ 

We will discuss the subject no more at 
present,’’? replies Lady Valence, with kin- 
dling eyes, Her first impression was that 
she ought not under any circumstances to 
renew her intercourse so soon with Cap- 
tain Staunton; but she thinks now that she 
must not decide till she Las given the sub- 
ject mature consideration, and made sure 
that her reselution does not proceed from 
the effects of wounded vanity. 

« Perhaps it would be as.well not,” says 
Agatha; “but you will think over it, I am 
certain, and see the sense of what I say. 
We mustn’t draw down any ill-natured re- 
marks upon ourselves,” she continues, con- 
fidentially, as she slips her arm through 
thut of the countess. “That would never 
do; would it?” 

*._ * * # © # © 

When Lord Valence informed his wife 
that he wished his sister-in-law to continue 
to reside ut Castle Valence, Everil, at once, 
fell in with his views upon the subject. 
‘She did not entirely trust Agatha, and 
many things in her condact both puzzled 
and annoyed her—but she liked her soci- 
ety, and thought it would bea great source 

‘of comfort in her new home, She did not 
calculate on the widow having resided at 
the castle for so many years as to have 
Come to be regarded almost as its mistress, 
‘nordid she imagine Mrs. West had suffi- 
cient assurance to think she could remain 
there after the earl’s marriage in any Hight 
but that of a guest. But she has not re- 
turned home many days before she finds 
her presence a restraint and a nuisance. 
Not that she attempis to interfere with any 
of the countess’s orders or arrangements 
Agatha is far too clever to show anything 
like open fight. On the contrary, she is 80 
diffident about offering advice, and 80 
afraid that she is in the way, that her very 
humility disarms her antagonist at the mo- 
ment she most wishes to use a weapon 
against her. Sho and her child are treated 
as members of the houseliold; they always 
have been, and it is Everil’s wish they 
always should be; the rooms, ‘the attend- 


ants, the grounds, the horses and carriages, 
are as rouch at thelr command as they are 
at her own; and had it ‘ended here she 
would have been satisfied. Butone thing 
Agatha will not give up, and that is her 
constant attendance on her brother-in-law. 
She is always with bim, and even the ear!’s 
hints and remonstrances, unless they verge 
on absolute commands, cannot drive her 
away. Seek him at what hour of the day 
she will, Everil never finds him alone; 
and though ber proud heart denies that 
she is disappointed, her manners show it, 


‘Once or twice she ‘ventures to make a re- 


mark upon the subject to Agatha. 

“And did you wish to be alone with 
him ?? the little widow will exclaim, with 
wide-open eyes. ‘“‘Ieally! How glad [am 
to hear it! But I didn’t dream (how should 
I, under the circumstances, you know?) 
that you would desire such a thing. Poor 
dear Valence! If he were only in a condi- 
tion to appreciate the change.” 

“What change? What nonsense are you 
talking?” with heightened color, Evert 
will reply. ‘‘I only mentioned it because 
you appear to give yourself a great deal of 
nnnecessary trouble on his account. He 
has his books and his writing; why can’t 
you leave the man alone to enjoy:thenr ?” 

“Ah, my dear, you don’t know how in- 
separable we have been for the last three 
years; how we have studied and’ thought 
together. Not but what I am aware all 
that is over now, of‘ course; still, if you 
were not jealous—” 

“Jeglous? I jealous of youand Valence! 
You must be out of your senses. What is 
itto me who sits with him? J have no 
desire todo ao. Only the servants might 
think it strange, I should imagine; and 1 
do not see why you should ‘take such an 
‘unpleasant duty on yourself, But charter 
@ son gout.” 

‘But it bas been my duty for so long, 1 
am quite used to it. And as to the ser 
‘yants, they know what poor dear Valence 
js, and that he- requires, a great deal of 
watching. Bat if you think I ueurp your 
rightful place—”? 


“No, thank you; I should not fill it, 


even.if yon resigned it. I love' air, and 
exercise, and sunshine ‘too Much to care to 


‘shut myself up in a musty old room mérn- 


ing, uoon and night. And if you ‘Prefer : 
Valence’s company to mine’  - 
0, my dear Everil, you know it is not 
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that! Do 1 not give up the company of 

my little Arthur also? But poor dear 

Valence never has been left alone, and—” 
“Say no more about it, please. I like 

my own liberty too well not to wish every 

one else to be as free as I am. Good-by. 

I am just going for a ride across country.” 
« By yourself ?” 


“Whom have I to go with? Valence’ 


does not offer, and I am sure I shall not 
ask him! Besides, I am not sure if he 
would approve of my pace,” 

“ What a pity you have not some gentle- 
man friend to accompany you.” 

“Perhaps I shall have by-and-by. 
Meanwhile, sitting at home will ‘not pro- 
duce him. ButIam off. You will have 
two good hours to ‘moon’ undisturbed 
with Valence in the library; and should I 
be lucky enough to break my neck over 
some of these barbarous hedges, or sink up 
tomy chin in a quagmire, you may yet 
hhave the chance of ‘mooning’ with him 
to his life’s end.” 

, Everil, I wish you wouldn’t speak so 
heedilessly.”’ 

_ “T speak as I feel, which is more than 
can be sald for everybody,” replies the 
countess, as she breaks off the conversa- 
tion to go for her ride. 

But. though she talks so lightly, she is 
very much annoyed. She does not care 
for Lord Valence, she tells herself (in 
proof of her utter indifference to all his 
goings-on) a dozen times 4 day; but still 
she thinks they might keep up a show of 
sitting and talking together, if it were only 
for decency’s sake. She does not want to 
enter his room; perhaps ff he were to ask 
‘her, she would refuse to do so; but he 
might give her the option of choice. When 
they were abroad on their wedding tour, 
although they never played such a farce as 
to pretend to be fond of each other, they 
used to have some very pleasant conyersa- 
tions together, and once or twice she was 
quite beguiled into feeling interested in 
what he said. She would not mind even 
now (still, of course, for the sake of that 
decency which Lady Valence appears sud- 
denly to have raised on 4 little pedestal) 

’ taking her work or her book and bearing 
him company in the dull, dark old room 
he seems so fond of—if he would ask her. 
But he bas not asked her. On the con- 
trary, each morning since their return he 
has retired to his sanctum directly after 


breakfast, and only left it to attend to the 
clajms of his agent or his bailiff, or his 
meals, never to seek his wife, or to ask her 
to join him there. 

But Agatha has always managed to gain 
admittance. Somehow or other, a3 soon 
as her boy is disposed of in the gar- 
den, she is sure to aneak into the libra- 
ry, and Everil is too proud to call her 
thence. 

1f he—if she--has no more sense of what 
is decorous and due to her, the mistress of 
the house, than that, they may shut them- 
selves up there forever. And the count- 
ess’s horse, a favorite bay Which she has 
brought with her from Herefordshire, suf- 
fers from the thought. 

When she reaches home again it is time 
to dress for dinner, and she does not meet 
her husband until the meal is on the table. 
The conversation she has held with Agatha, 
and the reflections that followed it, make 
her unusually cold and stiff with him, and 
he, resenting her mood, leaves her com- 
pany as soon as is possible, and once more 
seeks his atudy. 

Mrs. West goes up to the nursery to at- 
tend the nightly ablutions of her boy 
(whatever her designs or eagerness to exe- 
cute them may be, she never neglects that’ 
duty), and the countess fs left alone. 

She throws a light shawl about her 
shoulders and walks up and down the ter- _ 
race. How different is her present life to . 
that she has left behind her. There was 
always some company staying at Norman 
House, to say nothing of the Mildmay 
family, who almost lived there; she has 
never known till now what it was to feel 
alone. But although the earl and herself 
have received several invitations to state 
dinner parties and balls to be given in 
their honor by the surrounding gentry, not 
a soul has called since her arrival, except 
in the most formal manner, and from a 
distance that will make sociability impos- 
sible. As Everil thinks of this and frets 
over it, she feels how little thankful she 
has been for the company of Alice Mild- 
may, or even of Miss Strong. Dear old 
Miss Strong! She bas abused her advice, 
her injunctions, and the necessity of her 
presence ever since she first knew her, and 
looked forward to her own marriage as the 
period at which she would be emancipated 
from both; but just now she feels aa if she 
would give a great deal to know Miss 
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. 


Strong was waiting for her in the drawing- 
room. 

“T suppose it is of no use waiting for 
Valence, sol shall go to bed,’”? she says, 
an hour later, to Agatba in that sama 
apartment. 

“ Well, I don’t know, dear, I’m: sure. 
Shall I ask him if he is ready?” 

“By no means! He is not quite so in- 
firm but what he can find his way up 
stairs when it pleases him. For my own 
part, Lam sleepy. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, dear,’ says Agatha, meek- 
ly, and without offering to accompany 
her. 

On gaining her bedroom my heroine 
finds she is not so sleepy as she thought, 
and dismissing her maid with an order not 
to reappear till she is rung for, lies down 
on the sofa with a book. 

But she is restless and uneasy, and can- 
not compose herself. Valence might have 
come back to the drawing-room after din- 
ner, if only to ascertain what she was 
about to do; but she supposes that living 
in such a place as Ireland makes men bar- 
barians. Yetshe cannot help wondering 
what it is be occupies himself with that 


. ‘appears so engrossing. If itis the business 


of bis estate, she would bea far more com- 
petent adviser for him than his sister-in- 
law, because she has interested herself 
largely in the management of her own 
property, and knows a great deal about 
the relative positions and duties of land- 
Jord and tenant, and nota little (for a wo- 


- man) on the subjects of agriculture and 


the profitable investment of land, She has 
never spoken to Valence of such things; 
perbaps he is unaware,she has ever taken 
interest in them; but if he knew and ap- 
proved of it she might be of service to him. 
She doesn’t love him, and she never will; 
but, after all, she is his wife, and has in- 
curred certain duties by becoming 50. 
Would it not be as well, at all events, to 
let bim see that if he requires a compan- 
ion she has no objection to being one? It 
is not very late; she will just go down 
atairs again and bid her husband good- 
night, and say a word or two that shall 
convey her purpose tohim. After all, he 
is not strong, and if what he and Agatha 
says should come true— 

With Everil all is impulse. She has no 
sooner thought of the idea’ than she pro- 
ceeds to put it into execution. She trav- 


erses the long corridors and. the broad 
staircase without interruption, and taps at 
the Hbrary door. No one answers, . ‘She 
tries the handle; the door is locked. She 
becomes impatient, and raps loader, — 

“Who is there?” demands Lord Ya- 
lence. ; 

“Ytis I, Everil, Letmein”’ ° 

‘Do you want anything particular?” 

“Yes? : 

He comes himself to the door and un- 
locks it; then stands across the threshold 
to prevent her entrance. 

“Why cannot I come in?” 

“Tam engaged just now.” 

“Why, the room is all dak} Are you 
sitting without lights?” 

“cc Yes.’ a7 

* But for what reason ?”” ms 
’ } cannot explain to you. It is a fancy 
of mine. What is your business?” 

“My business is to come into the Hbra- 
ry. I want to sit with you,” she rejoins, 
her curiosity roused, and her feelings 
piqued at one and the same moment." 

“You cannot do that fo-night. 1 ‘wish 
to be alone. I heard you had gone to 
bed.” 

“ Who told you a0?” 

Agatha,” 

“Ys she with you then?” 

The earl hesitates a moment, then he 
ane wers; slowly, ‘‘ Yes.” 

“With you now? And what are you 
doing in the dark together?” 

“That I cannot tell you—at all events 

to-night.” 

At this juncture Mrs. West comes for- 
ward. She looks rather scared at facing - 
the light in the hall, and her countenarice 
wears a perturbed expression; but she 
smniles as sweetly as ever. 

““My dear Everil, does it seem very mys- 
terious to you?” 

““Uncommonly so, and I am waiting for 
an explanation,’’ replies the _ countess, 


coldly. 


“Asif there was any. Asif there could 


‘be any. At least, that might not be'told. 


Poor Valence is not feeling very well this 


‘evening, and prefers the darkness to the 


light, which seems to hurt his eyes. 
tout—you naughty girl.”” 
‘If you are not well, why don’t you go 


_ Voila 


‘to bed 2” demands Everil of ‘her husband, 


without heeding the ‘widow’s- words; © 
“Agatha i is mistaken. Iam baie tall 
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(You don’t Jook sof”? interposes Mra. 
West, pathetically.) 

s¢__-but I bave a fancy for sitting in 
the dark.’’ 

“Well, 1 have a fancy for it also,” re- 
joins the countess, as she tries to push her 
way into the apartment. “I should like 
to try what it feels like; we will all sit to- 
gether.” , 

“You cannot enter. 
says the earl, firmly, 

““ButIdo, Please to let me pass.” 

“Agatha,” exclaims Lord Valence, ina 
voice of entreaty, ‘not now! It must not 
be! Try and persuade her.” 

“Indeed, my dear Everil, you had bet- 
ter go back to your own room.” 

“J did not ask for your adviee, Agatha. 

Keep it for Lord Valence, since he seems 
to value it so much.” 
. “0, if Lam to be made a subject of dis- 
sension between you, I shall go,” says the 
widow, in a tore of offence, as sho makes 
afeint of passing the countess. But the 
earl restraing her, 

*¢J cannot let yougo yet. I require you. 
Everil is, ] am sure, too sensible to make 
80 small a matter a cause of difference be- 
tween us. It is simply this,’? he contin- 
ues, turning to his wife; “I have some 
mental study to prosecute, which I can do 
better in the dark than the light, and 
Agatha is helping me to work it out. You 
will not object to my absenting myself for 
another half hour, will you?” 

“FE should not object to your absenting 
yourself for the remainder of your natural 
life,’ says Lady Valence, proudly, as she 
turns away. ‘‘ Pray continue your studies, 
Valence. You will never find me inter- 
rupt them again.” 

**O, but now you are vexed,” exclaims 
the widow, ‘‘and putting quite a wrong 
interpretation upon everything. Dear 
Valence,” she adds, coaxingly, ‘let her 
come in, and we will light the lamps again 
and bave sume music before we go to bed.” 

But the tone of remonstrance which is 
being exercised on her behalf stings the 
countess, already deeply wounded, into 
anger. 

“ How dare you plead with him for me!” 
she says, turning fiercely on Mrs. West. 
“T would not enter his room if he were to 
beg it on his bended knees, nor conde- 
ecend to sit with bit either in the dark or 
light. I bad no feeling in asking it except 


I do not wish it,” 


curiosity; I should hava noné in obtaining 
it, except the pleasure of getting my own 
way. Jf you can imagine fora moment 
that any other motive could actuate my 
request for Lord Valence’s company, you 
must be as mad as he is.” And without 
another glance at her husband, she sweeps 
proudly up the stairs. 

Agatha turns to vonfront the earl; he has 
left her side. She strikes a light to seek 
him, and finds he has retired to the fur- 
thest end of the apartment, where he is 
sitting near a table, with his head leaning 
on his hands. 

“As mad as he is,’ he repeats. ‘She 
has found it out already, then. And yet 
how could I have expected it to be other 
wise ?”? 

“You are so imprudent,” says his sister- 
in-law; ‘‘you arouse suspicion by your 
conduct. Why could you not have let her 
come in?”? 

“T don’t know. I was afraid! I am 
always afraid; but it is for her, not for 
myself. She would shrink from me so—if 
—if she knew.” 

“She would laugh you toscorn, and call 
you every opprobrious epithet under the 
sun. Everil has no tolerance for opinions 
which differ from her own. She is rather 
—I wont say heartless, it sounds so un- 
kind—but cold upon certain subjects. So 
I sincerely trust that she never will know.” 

Not with my consent! I would guard 
it from her—with my life,” he mutters. 

“What is that you say, Valence?’ de- 
mands the widow, quickly—she has not 
quite caught the Jast word, but she has 
strong suspigion of its import. 

“IT said that I would do anything to pre- 
vent Everil’s guessing at the nature of my 
studies,” he answers, rousing himself, 

‘*You are wise then, for were she to dis- 
cover it, you would have no peace; and she 
would bruit her knowledge far and wide.” 

The earl shrinks from the idea. 

“Ah, yes, that must not be; but after it 
is all over—when Iam gone, Agatha, you 
will try and persuade her that I was not 
quite so mad as she appears to think me?” 

“My poor Valence! Yes! But why 
harp upon that miserable topic?” : 

“How can I help it? I think of it night 
and day. Six months, Agatha—only six 
months more, and then separation forever 
from the flesh I have inhabited ‘for 20, 
short a time.” 
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“But you will always be with us,” mur- 
tours the widow, sentimentally. 

“ Ay, as these are, but only to see per- 
haps that which will drive me shuddering 
away.” 

‘‘ What can he have meant by those last 
words?” thinks Mrs. West, when they have 
separated for the night. ‘1 really do be- 
lieve—but he can’t be such a fool—that he 
is going to try and fancy himself in love 
with his wife.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE EABL’S DIARY, 


(6 As mad as he is.’ If Everil only 
knew how deeply she wounded me by those 
words! But how should she know that 
my greatest horror, my greatest dread, is 
lest people should think me insane? that 
the fear of it would almost make me giva 
up the pursuit of ascience in which I have 
made so much progress, and shake off the 
influence which has afforded so much de- 
Ught~-if I could? ButIcannot! Even for 
her sake—for the sake of a woman whose 
fate Is linked with my own, to whom I 
should be a protector and guardian, a haven 
from the troubles and affrights of the 
world—TI can no longer speak and act like 
other beings. 

“This is terrible! For the first time I 
feel I have incurred an awful responsibility 
which should have been shared with no 
one, but must necessarily rebound on the 
head of my wife. 

“She shuns me, 1 can ‘see it plainly. 
Ever since that unfortunate evening when 
she caught Agatha and me holding & 
seance together in the library, and when, 
fearful of what she might see or hear, I 
refused her admittance, she has studiously 
avoided intruding herself on my presence. 
If I occupy one of the general sitting-rooms, 
she never enters it; if I look by chance 
into the apartment where she is sitting, 
she rises to leave. Before we returned 
home I hoped that if there was no affection 
apparent in her actions, antagonism had, 
at least, died between us; but do what I 
will now, I cannot draw our minds closer 
together. She takes long solitary rides and 
walks without letting me know either 
when she is about to start from home or to 
return to it. She sees me withdraw to the 
library . without remark, nor does the 
absence of my sister-in-law ever provoke 


an inquiry from her, And through it all 
her appearance and manner are more de- 
pressed and proudly cold, than angry or 
resentful. 

“Tf this goes on I shall go ‘iad: as really 
mad as Everil supposes me to be! 

“Good heavens! when I remember her 
at Norman House, with the girlish hilarity 
that used to jar upon my feelings; the free- 
dom of speech that used to shock my sense 
of decorum; the extravagant tastes; the 
rapid motion; the prett} womanly defiance 
that she opposed to every suggestion made 
for her welfare, I wonder where it las all 
gone to. She has the same advantages 
now that she used to enjoy in her maiden- 
hood; her means are ample, and her will 
is law; she is surrounded by every luxury, 
and can be as headstrong, wild and willful 
as she chooses. But she chooses only to 
be silent and thoughtful. I watched her 
yesterday from my library window as she 
walked up and down the terrace that sur- 
rounds the moat. She wore a simple gar- 
den hat and a muslin dress, but she was 
looking beautiful. Her favorite dogs were 
leaping upon her, trying to attract her 
notice, yet she did not even speak to them, 
but paced backward and forward with her. 
eyes bent upon the ground. How I longed 
to know of what she was thinking! and if 
one pitying thought of me mixedin her 
meditations—of me—shut out forever from 
the love of wife, or child, or home! 

“Would she pity me if she knew all? 
Sometimes I feel a mad resistless desire to 
cast myself at her feet and make 4a full - 
confession. She isso much stronger and 
braver than the ordinary run of women; 
surely she would sympathize, if she could 
not believe in me! But Agatha says it 
would be folly, and excite her ‘ridicule in- 
stead of her interest, and I believe Agatha 


ds right. Women know more of each other 


than we can do; and she has studied 
Everil’s character closely. Were I to try 
and explain to her inan hour, that which 
it has taken me‘ years to build up and be- 
lieve in, she would naturally regard me as 
a fanatic orofool. And, not thinking that 
Everl} would have much toleration for 
either, I cannot afford to sink any lower 
in her esteem. A circuinstance occurred 
the other night that greatly annoyed me. 
We had retired to rest early, and slept well. 
Towards ‘one o'clock I was ‘awakened by 
my wife hurriedly gétting out: of bed: 
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“What is the matter? I demanded. ‘I 
do not know,’ she replied, in a voice that 
betrayed more excitement than alarm; 
*put I cannot sleep here to-night. There 
is something keeps rapping, and moving, 
and rustling behind the head of the bed, 
and the room seems filled with—I don’t 
know what? 

““<Tt is nothing! You are not fright- 
ened ?’ [ said, earnestly. 

“(¢Frightened! No! Of what should I 
be frightened ?—only it disturbs me, and I 
cannot rest. Ishalllie down on the sofa 
in my dressing-room.’ 

“ ¢Ttis the heat of the weather,’ I argued. 
‘I will open the window wider, and the 
cool air will send you to sleep. Do not go 
into the dressing-room.’ 

“She obeyed me mechanically, and lay 
down in her own place again. But in 
another minute she sprang up with a cry. 

*¢T cannot stay here? she exclaimed, 
hurriedly. ‘I know there is something 
wrong in the room to-night. I could swear 
that I was touched upon the forehead.’ 
And without further parley she passed into 
the dressing-room, and remained there un- 
til the morning. When it was light she 
laughed at her fears (that is to say, ridi- 
culed them—-I wish she had laughed), and 
begged I would not mention them to 
Agatha. 

“6 Tt was doubtless, Valence, as you sug- 
gested, the heat of the weather that has 
unstrung my nerves and made me fanciful. 
I should be vexed to’ have it attributed to 
apy other cause, for I have the greatest 
contempt for anything like belief in the 
supernatural. In my idea, it is simply the 
offspring of a diseased or uneducated 
mind.’ 

‘SST will not mention the occurrence,’ I 
replied. And [havenot. But I know the 
reason of it. I felt the inflyence even 

: whilst she spoke, and have trembled ever 
since, lest it may acquire a power over her, 
only second to what it holds over myself. 
Are we notone? And am [not justified, 
at any cost, in saving Everil froma fate 
that has poisoned my own existence, even 
at the risk of never winning a love I ehould 
have to resign 80 soon? 

> «© *£ #£* #8 #8 © 

“ When I last wrote in this diary, I was 
about to describe my first interview with a 
spirit. How differant it was from all I had 
imagined on the subject. ‘I had heard of 


apparitions appearing to mortals in various 
forms, but usually so like human creatures 
as to be unrecognizable until they had 
flown. Of such nature we may conclude 
were those mentioned in the Scriptures, 
such as the spirits that were sent to Abra- 
ham and to Lot; the spirit that wrestled 
with Jacob, and the spirit that succored 
Daniel in the den of lions. When Moses 
and Elias, also, appeared to the disciples 
they were in recognizable form. I con- 
cluded, therefore, in my ignorance, that all 
apparitions appeared from the very first in 
the semblance of the bodies they had borne 
on the earth, and that it was as easy for 
them to make themselves visible, as it was 
for us to see them. But I was to be en- 
lightened. 

“T had been sitting one evening writing, 
until both hand and brain were weary. I 
had been promised several times, that be- 
fore long a certain female spirit (a stranger 
to me, excepting by communication 
through the table) would make herself vis- 
ible, and Ihad been anxivusly expecting 
her advent. She had given me a full de- 
scription of her personal appearance, and 
many and many a time J had strained my 
eyes into the darkness, hoping to discern 
the small features and fair hair which 
"Isola? (as she called herself) gave as her 
chief characteristics burst on me through 
the gloom. But nothing except a few flick- 
ering lights, which looked like ‘ will-o’-the- 
wisps’ dancing over a pool at midnight, 
had been made apparent to me. On the 
evening of which I speak I had not been 
thinking of, or trying to communicate with 
‘Isola’ Grave business matters had oc- 
cupied my mind and kept me close writing 
at my desk till nearly twoo’clock. Then I 
pushed all my papers on one side, and rose 
to seek my bedchamber. The castle was 
in darkness, for (according to my usual 
custom) I had desired my household to put 
out the lights and retire. I took the lamp 
in my hand, and commenced to mount the 
staircase. As I reached the landing it was 
suddenly extinguished. For this phenom- 
enon I am utterly unable to account. I 
only kuow that I was left in complete dark- 
ness, and that for the moment, bewildered 
by the occurrence, I forgot the lamp was 
shaded by a globe, and believed that the 
draught from some open window must have 
blown out the light. 

*¢Suill under this impression, I began i 
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grope my way up the remainder of the 
staircase. As I reached the corridor my 
attention was arrested by seeing before me 
what appeared like a small mass of vapor 
rising from the ground. The corridor was 
intensely dark from end to end, and its 
stained-glass windows were closed with 
shutters. The ball of vapor seemed to 
move: it astonished me; I stood and looked 
atit. Now it advanced, then it receded— 
now itappeared to elongate, then. to sink 
down. Ihad never seen anything like it 
in my life before. Presently I observed 
one of the ‘ will-o’-the-wisps’ that I had 
learned to call a ‘spirit light’ flickering 
about in the centre of the vapor. It burat, 
or seemed to do so, diffusing its brightness 
over the base of the vaporous matter, 
which simultaneously elongated and rose 
higher in the air. A second spirit light 
made its appearance; the same results en- 
sued; and the vapor became an illuminated 
column. Then, for the first time, it struck 
me what it was. <A spirit stood before me. 
Little by little the pale blue cloud assumed 
the shape of a draped figure, though I 
-could trace no features; little by little the 
figure became more distinctly formed and 
visible, until a shadowy arm was extended 
towards me. ‘ 

“CAre you Isola?’ I gasped; for I am 
not ashamed to own that on the eccasion 
of this first experience I was very much 
alarmed, 

“The figure did not stir. 

“May I not see your features? 

Still there was no reply by sound or 
action. 

¢¢ Can you come nearer to me? 

At this it moved directly, passing right 
over, or around me, as it were, and envelop- 
ing me in a thick fog, through which I 
rashed shuddering to my own apartment, 

“T threw myself on the bed, in what 
would be called, in common parlance, ‘a 
mortal fright.’ The effect this first inter- 
view with a disembodied spirit had on me 
was remarkable. I longed, and yet I 
dreaded, to meetitagain. For some weeks 
T entirely forsook my library except by day, 
and went regularly to bed before my ser- 
vants, But atthe end of that time I grew 
ashamed of my pusillanimous fear. Was 
this to be the end of all my study and re- 
search? I recommenced to sit for com- 
' munications; and then I learned that the 
spiritual body never appears to mortal eyes 


but as a vapor, although practice in me- 
diumistic vision will render form, features, 
dress and color perfectly distinct; that few 
spirits can materialize, or clothe. their 
spiritual bodies with a human form palpa- 
ble to touch, without the aid of a trance 
medium, and that those who have suc- 
ceeded in doing so (such ghosts, for in- 
stance, as have become celebrated in his- 
tory) have generally been spirits of the very 
lowest order, the authors of great crimes 
whilst on this earth, and consequently dis- 
abled (from indulgence of evil passions 
which prevent them from existing in a 
purer atmosphere) from rising above it. 

“This information gave me a distaste 
for the cultivation of seeing mediumship, 
although I was assured that I possessed it 
in no ordinary degree. But though I never 
encouraged her, from the evening I met 
‘Isola’ on the staircase, she never failed 
to come to me in palpable shape as soon as 
the light was extinguished; and it was not 
long before I had the power to see and 
recognize all the spirits that filled my room; 
although with some I never had any ac- 
quaintanceship either in this world or baa 
yond it. 

“Tt was at this time my brother Arthur 
died. His marriage, which had been con- 
tracted about three years previously, had 
annoyed us all. He was a great deal too 
young and too poor to take the responsibil- 
ities of married life upon his shoulders, 
and his choice had not fallen in a desirable" 
quarter. These circumstances had made a 
coolness between us, for which I grieved. 
Arthur was my only near relation; we had 
loved each other fondly as children, and it 
was misery to me to be on bad terms 
with him now. But he was of a high and 
rather overbearing spirit, and, unable to 
forgive my first animadversions on bis ill- 
advised conduct, had refused to communi- 
cate with me since, and rejected all over- 
turesof peace. When he died, his regiment 
was at Malta, Just as my father had done, 
he came to tell me of his departure; but 
his appearance was the more remarkable 
from the fact that it took place in the day- 
time. One afternoon about three o’clock, 
on entering my library from the garden, 
what was my surprise and pleasure to see 
my brother sitting in my armchair. He 
was dressed in uniform, but I did not no- 
tice that peculfarity, so delighted was I to 
meet him again, and so thoroughly. was I 
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convinced that I saw him in the flesh. 

“ tarthur, old fellow! I exclaimed, rush- 
ing towards him with extended hand, 
‘when did youreach home? He did not 
answer, though his eyes gazed at me ear- 
nestly. As Idrew nearer, a pallor over- 
spread his features, and he sank backwards. 
I thought he was fainting, and rushed to 
his assistance. : 

‘** He was gonel 

“ By this time I was too well acquainted 
with the phenomena of spiritualism to be 
either frightened or surprised. I was only 
deeply, deeply grieved. My brother, who 
had lain in the same cradle, and been 
nursed at the same breast as myself, had 
Jeft me before opportunity had been grant- 
ed us to heal the sad difference that had 
embittered the latter portion of our lives. 
Although I had received no earthly intima- 
tion of the fact of his decease, I mourned 
for him as bitterly as though he had passed 
away whilst in my arms, and retired to my 
chamber worn out with the violence of my 
grief. In the midst of that wakeful, rest- 
lesa night his voice came to me, ‘ My wife 
and child] —my wife and child? The words 
were repeated twice. He said no more, 
put they were all-sufficient. Before the 
letter which announced his premature de- 
mise had reached me, one from my pen 
had crossed the ocean to assure his widow 
of my sympathy and desire to help her. 
She came tv the castle, bringing her little 
Arthur with her, and has remained here 
ever since. Some people wonder (John 
Bulwer amougst the number) that I evince 
so much affection fur my sister-in-law, bat 
they do not know the circumstances under 
which my brother died, nor the compact I 
have made with himsince. For some time 
afterwards I heard nothing from bim. 
Andin touching on this subject, I mpst 
remark that it isa singular fact that the 
spirits of the dead seem occasionally to 
have the power of appearing immediately 
on their decease (as in the cases of my 
father and brother), but, generally speak- 
ing, not afterwards for some space of time; 
which period varies with different individ- 
uals, and is apparently determined by the 
state of mind in which they quit this 
sphere. 

“(Be that as it may, my brother did not 
come again to me ti a twelvemonth had 
elapsed from the period of hisdeath. Then 
he once more manifested himself, and has 


communicated with me at intervals ever 
since. 

* « Agatha and her boy were by that time 
established in Castle Valence. When I 
found that she took an immense interest 
in all that I said and did, I confided to her 
the secret of my studies, and found, to my 
pleasure and amazement, that she not only 
sympathized with and believed in them, 
but had herself prosecuted their research 
in Malta, 

“} immediately told her the whole his- 
tory of my experience, and we resolved to 
pursue our studies together; since which 
period, although the influence never leaves 
me (I wish it would), I have seidom sat 
alone. Agatha is not so powerful a medi- 
um as myself; she has never been en- 
tranced nor influenced to write, speak or 
play through spiritual agency, but she takes 
an extraordinary interest in everything 
concerning spiritualism, and is always at 
my beck and call. Together we have 
plodded through ali the old black-letter 
books that I have been able to procure on 
the practice of witchcraft and necromancy, 
and compared them with the more modern, 
writings of Kardec and others, making 
notes as he went, so that I have folios of 
proof ready with which to confront those 
who would confound the seience I pursue 
with the diabolical acts prevalent in the 
dark ages. But I have not space to-day to 
notice the nature of the communications I 
have received, nor the influence they have 
had on iny inner life. 

“ From the first Agatha took a great in- 
terest in the spirit ‘Isola; and ‘Isola, 
rather to my chagrin, seemed almost to 
desert me for my sister-in-law. I tried not 
to be jealous, but I confess it cost me a 
few pangs. To find that’a friend whom 
you have considered all your own takes a 
greater interest in the conversation of your 
neighbor is never flattering; and no one 
knows, except such as have tried it, how 
real and substantial are the friendships to 
be formed with those in the spirit world. 

“‘ Ali the more so because there can be 
uo deception. Soul speaks to soul without 
the intervention of matter; itis impossible 
undetected to smile with your lips while 
you curse in your heart, and therefore all 
the protestations of affection which you 
receive, you may rest assured are true. I 
have always observed -one thing about 
spirits; they have no hesitation in speaking 
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their mind, whatever it may be, aud the 
factlends a zest to their communications 
which fs absent from the most confidential 
friendship that was ever born of earth. 
* * * *# £ £ © 
“Agatha has alarmed me. She thinks 
that Everil is looking ill. Can it be the 
situation of this old castle that disagrees 
with her? The moat may make it damp; 
yet I have lived here all my life, and have 
felt no ill effects from it, and the house it- 
self is in perfect order. 
“Til! It seems impossible she should be 


ill; such a bright, strong, energetic girl as — 


she has always been. I questioned her on 
the subject, and she denied the feeling. 
She has everything that she requires, she 
said; and there is nothisfg that I can either 
do or get for her. 

" “¢Bnot Agatha thinks you are looking 
quite poorly,’ I urged. 

‘© Agatha knows nothing about it.’ 

*¢¢-You have no pain—have you?’ 

‘ At this she actually smiled. 

*“*None whatever! Never had any in 
my life. Don’t know what itis! I wish, 
Valence, you could putsuch fancies out of 
your head.’ 

‘* But if you look so pale, it is nataral I 
should get fanciful.’ 

‘€¢ Do you really care?’ she commenced ; 
and Iwas about to assure her that I did, 
when she interrupted me again. 

“¢Yook here then, Valence, I will tell 
youthetruth. [am missing my old friends, 
Alice Mildmay and Miss Strong—I should 
greatly like to see Miss Strong again.’ 

“Do you wish her to live hero?” 

‘“<Tf you have no objection—yes !’ 

“J sighed inwardly. Here was another 
barrier to be raised between mutual confi- 
dence, As it was, I felt that my wife was 
drawing farther and further away from me 
each day—I should never be able to over- 
Jeap Miss Strong. But I did not let ber 
guess my discomfiture. 

“© As you will, Everil, You had better 
write to heron the subject. And ask Miss 
Mildmay if she will stay with us at the 
same time.’ 

“She thanked me quietly, and I thought 
she was pleased; but when I repeated our 
conversation to Agatha, she laughed at my 
simplicity. 

'<¢ Fancy prescribing old Strong and that 
simpleton Alice Mildmay as aremedy for the 
bines. You are a queer fellow, Valence.” 


“¢But what am Ito do then? lt was 
Everil’s own suggestion. She said she was 
missing her old friends.’ : 

“Ant I dare say she is; but she had 
other old friends besides those twWo chatter- 
ing women. Now I'll tell you the truth, 
Valence. She is fretting after the gayety 
she has left behind her. Norman House 
was always full of visitors—lots of young 
men coming and going—always some fun 
or flirting on the tapis. You have cut her 
off from all this, remember.’ 

“‘¢ But she is a married woman now.” 

“Ido not know when I have seen my 
sister-in-law laugh more heartily than she 
did at this remark. 

«And do you suppose being married 
changes a woman’s ideas, feelings and 
fancies. © you goose! Everil is moping, 
you may take my word forit, and what she 
wants is more company. This is a very 
dull place, you must admit, Valence.’ 

*** You have never seemed to find it so,’ 
I answered, with a sigh. 

“¢Ah! but I am so different,’ said 
Agatha, and she drew near me with one of 
those caressing gestures which make all she 
does appear so soft and womanly. ‘How 
could I take any interest in a parcel of 
strangers, whilst I have my dear Arthur’s 
memory to cherish, and his child to look 
afterand to love? You must make allow- 
ance for the difference in our circumstan- 
ces, dear Valence.’ 

‘6¢My brother won a jewel in you, 
Agatha, and you will find some day that I 
have not been unmindful of your kindness 
and attention to myself. But about this 
company. How am I to set about filling 
the castle? = 

0, IL should not think it would be dif- 
ficu]t. Could not Mr. Bulwer be persuaded 
to come here for a fortnight? And then— 
let me see—Lady Russell wrote me word 
yesterday, that her brother, Maurice Staun- 
ton, is staying with his cousins the O'Con- 
nors, at Ballybroogan. He’s a very pleas- 
ant fellow? 

“ ¢ Staunton! is not that the young man 
I met at Norman House ?’ 

“6 The same.’ 

«(Will he care to come? I thought he 
had rather a penchant for Everil, himself.’ 

“¢Omy dear Valence, what an absurd 
ideal cried Agatha, laughing and blushing. 
‘I dare say they hada sly little flirtation 
together; but if he was much at Norman 
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House, it was not all for Everil, Z can tell 
you that.’ 

“J looked at her quickly—there was a 
look in her eyes I had never seen before, 
and a light seemed to break on me. 

¢ Agatha! is it possible 2” 

‘** Nothing is impossible, you stupid fel- 
low,’ she said, clapping her hand over my 
mouth; ‘ but ask Maurice Staunton by all 
means, He’s a great favorite of ming, and 
his aister, Lady Russell, you know, is one 
of my oldest friends.’ 

* And so she went smiling away. 

**Y wonder if she really does like Staun- 


ton, and if it was for her sake he hung 
about Norman House! I should not be in 
the least surprised; Agatha is a charming 
woman, very pretty, and only twenty-six. 
Nothing could be more natural than that 
she should marry again. 

“ Well I must look up this Staunton, and 
ask him over; and if his company makes 
Everil look a little brighter, I shall be am- 
ply repaid for my trouble, even though be 
does return my kindness by taking away 
my sister-in-law.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER XX. 


,GATHA! THIS 18 BOME OF YOUR DOING !? 


A FEw days later Lady Valence is seated 
in her morning-room, which overlooks the 
front of the castle, listlessly watching the 
gardeners, already employed in sweeping 
the first Jeaves of autumn off the terraces. 
She is vexed and disappointed; for her ap- 
peal to Miss Strong to come back and re- 
sume her office of companion has been 
met by a sympathetic but decided refusal. 
Perhaps Miss Strong guesses that she is re- 

. quired more as a confidante for her lady- 
ship’s domestic troubles than for any real 
use she can be in the castle household, 
and declines to be placed against her incli- 
nation in the doubtful position of a go-be- 
tween, Perhaps she believes that her pu- 
pil’s married life is likely to prove a battle 
that is best fought .out alone, or that the 

_presence of any one who has been con- 
nected with her former existence is more 
calculated to ‘widen than heal up the 
breach. 

But anyway, whether it arises from a 
sense of duty or inclination, Miss Strong 
pleads a half-formed engagement as a rea- 
son for refusing Lady Valence’s offer; and 
Everil, who was constantly abusing the old 
lady when she was compelled to fill the 
thankless office of her duenna, voting her 
a-“bore,” a “spy” and a “ telltale,” is 
quite ready at the present moment to rank 


the fact that she declines to resume her - 
: all, that the mere circumstance is strange; 


former espionage over a married woman as 
afresh misfortune. 


Alice Mildmay is coming to stay with - 


her, though. Alice Mildmay has accepted 
the invitation, extended for an indefinite 
period, with every appearance of delizht, 
and Everil is looking forward to meeting 
‘thik friend of her girlhood again. Still, 
Alice Mildmay is very young (she is just 
six months Lady Valence’s junior), and it 
is impossible there can be the same confi- 
dence between them now as when they 
were girls together. Everil feels this, and 
is almost disposed to think that her dear 
friend’s presence- will prove a restraint in- 


stead of a pleasure, In fact, she is ina 


despondent mood this morning, and wants 
—she can hardly say what. 

As she muses and gazes on the scene be- 
fore her, a saddted horse is led round from 
the stables, and walked slowly up and 
down in front of the house. -.It is a high- 
bred, high-spirited creature, and as it ap- 
proaches a garden-roller in the pathway it 
starts so suddenly as almost to jerk the 
reins out of the groom’s hands, whilst its 
small ears well laid back, and a suspicious ° 
whiteness about the corners of its eyes, 
cause Everil (who is so used to horses) to 
observe to herself that it is not only high- 
spirited, but slightly vicious. She does not 
know for whom the animal is waiting, nor 
does she care. She does not remember 
ever to have seen it before. Perhaps it 
belongs to some visitor tu Lord Valence, 
or the steward may be about to ride it on 
business to the nearest town, or the ser- 
‘vant who holds it may be only waiting to 
receive and carry some message or letter 
that requires despatch. But as the groom 
turns, she sees him touch his hat and 
quickly lead the horse up to the castle. 
door. Her curiosity is awakened — she 
leans forward to the window. ‘What is her 
surprise at seeing her husband swing him- 
self into the saddle, whilat a second groom, 
mounted, appears in readiness to attend 
him. Where can he be going at that hour 
of the morning, to require. His attendance 


. of a servant? 


Valence so seldom rides on norsabadl: at 


and (separated as they are. by want of con- 
fidence) he has not as yet undertaken any 
step ‘of importance without advising her of 
it. Ashe mounts, settles himself in the | 
saddle, and gives some parting directiun to 7 
the servant, she watches his movements 
eagerly, and thinks bow slight, and fair, 
and delicate he looks, and how lightly 
(notwithstanding his serious illness) his 
thirty years sit on him. 

As he taurus away from the castle doo? 
without turning his head, she sighs; but 
when, in preparing to cross the draw- 
bridge, he looks baek as though to scan 
the windows for a watcher, with a sudden 
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impulse she hides herself behind the cur- 
tain, and remains so till he has resumed 
his former position. 

She watches him anti! he is about to 
enter the drive. As he does so, his horse, 
who has trodden the drawbridge planks as 
though he were dancing, shies at some 
trifle, and, being recalled to order by his 
rider, rears violently. Lord Valence does 
not swerve in his saddle; but Everil re- 
members the look of the animal at the 
garden-roller, and a great fear assails her. 

Her husband js riding a vicious horse~— 
he will be thrown. and mortally injured~ 
perhaps killed. Her eyes are distended 
with the horror of the idea—her whole 
frame is trembling with excitement as she 
quits her morning-room, and rushes into 
that of her sister-in-law, 

Agatha] what horse is that that Va- 
lence is riding? ‘There!’ pointing with 
her finger over the drawbridge. ‘‘ He has 
just entered the drive—a bay brute, with 
black points. Where did he get him?” 

“ My dear Everil, how can I possibly in- 
form you, unless you will let me see? 
Why—that must be the horse he bought of 
Colenel Shorter last spring. I wonder 
what has made Valence have him up from 
grass.” 

“Why was he put to grass? I have 
never seen him before.’’ 

“ Very likely nol, my dear. I think Va- 
lence kept him down at the farm. Well, 
the reason he was put out to grass was be- 
cause he broke poor Tim Bray’s leg whilst 
he was grooming him in the stables, and 
the breaker-in didn’t think he was safe to 
tide.” : 

“1 knew it! I felt sure he was a vi- 
cious brute whilst the man was leading 
bim up and down. I saw the way he laid 
back his ears at every little obstacle. How 
very wrong itis of Valence to mount him! 
He ought to know better. Every good 


rider knows the pleasure of controlling a. 


high-spirited animal; but none but chil- 
dren or fools care to ride a vicious one!’ 

“ Heyday! what unwonted excitement!” 
says Agatha, rather sarcastically. “ What 
are you afraid of, my dear? That he will 
come home with all his precious bones 
broken, and be obliged to hobble about on 
crutches for the remainder of his life?” 

‘Nonsense! It would make little 
enough difference to me if he did. ButI 
do think Valence might be a little more 


considerate of—of— Well, at any rate, 
you must acknowledge he would give trou- 
ble enough to us all if he were to come to 
grief,” : 

“*Q, I don’t think you need antictpate 
that, Everil. He has plenty of servants, 


.you know, and he has me} so I do not 


fancy much of the trouble would fall on 
your shoulders. But why not confide your 
fear to him on his return? I am sure Va. 
lence would be only too much honored to 
think you cared whether he was killed or 
not.” 

* Perhaps I don’t,”’ replied Everil, with 
a return of the haughty feeling with which 
she meets every piece of advice of Agatha’s 
on behalf of herhusband. ‘‘Do you know 
where he has gone to?” 

“To Ballybroogan, I believe, to call on 
the O’Connors.” 

Everil starts. 

“The O’Connors! But they have not 
called on me.”? 

‘* Haven't they?” carelessly. 
has known them a long time.” 

“But why should he go to see them to- 
day? He said nothing to me about it.” 

“Treally am not the depository of all 
your husband’s secrets, Everil, I suppose 


Valence 


. he has his reasons.” 


‘The O’Connors! Ballybroogan?? re- 
peats Lady Valence, musingly; then, with 
a sudden color, “Agatha! is not that the 
place where Maurice Staunton is staying?” 

“©T believe it is.” 

“And does Valence know that he is 
there 2” 

‘He does. In fact, if you will have the 
truth, he has gone over expressly to call 
on him.” 

‘To call on Maurice Staunton?” 

“Yes; and to ask him to come and stay 
at the castle. Now the murder’s out.” 

‘Agatha! this is some of your doing.” 

‘My dear child, please don’t look as if 
you were going to scratch my eyes out. I 
have had nothing to do with the matter. 
It was Valence’s own proposition. He 
said you told him you were fretting for the 
society of your old friends, that you wanted 
to ask Miss Strong and Alice Mildmay to 
come and visit you here; and when he 
heard young Staunton was staying at 
Ballybroogan, he said he should ride over- 
and ask him to make one of the patty.” 

“And why didwt you prevent him? 
Why didn’t you say that you were sure it 
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would displease. me?—you who know.so 
well that I would rather go ten miles the 
other way than meet Maurice Staunton 
again.” . 

“My dear Everj), just. think what you 
are proposing. Was I to be the one to 
open Valence’s eyes to all that went on 
between young Staunton and you before 
your marriage to himself? Do you think 
he would have thanked me for the infor- 
mation ?” 

“Why should he not? What, do you 
mean to insinuate? ‘You know that noth- 


ing went on that 1 am ashamed of, or that’ 


Tcould help.” 

“Tn that case, why so strenuously object 
to meeting Captain Staunton again ?” 

“Because it will be very painful to 
me”? 

“Do you still cherish a Jittle tendresse 
in that quarter then, ma chere?”’ 

Everil stamps her foot impatiently. 

“Why will you worry me in this man- 
ner? You know I do not. I have told 
you so a thousand times. But—” 

“But what, Everil? Considering that 
Maurice Staunton’s family have been 
friends of mine for years, and that I was 
the first to introduce him to you, I think I 
have a right to be told in what manner he 
has 80 grossly offended you.” 

“T have no objection to tell you. 
sider that he behaved exceedingly bad to 
me—in an unmanly, ungentlemanly and 
dishonorable manner.” 

Agatha West holds up her hands with 
surprise. 

“My dear Everil, what gross charges! 
Inever heard so sweeping an accusation in 
my life. Poor Maurice! If you had only 
seen him as I saw him after that fatal 
twenty-seventh of May, you would never 
speak of him as you have done—his mis- 
ery, his self-reproach, his complete devo- 
tion, I shall never forget. He seemed 
quite broken-hearted.” 

The Countess of Valence is not entirely 
unmoved by this declaration. As she 
hears it her eyes become humid and her 
lips tremble. It is so. difficult to think 
hardly even of a love which we have 
Proved to be unworthy. But ‘still she 
braves out her own assertion. 

“I don’t believe it, Agatha. He put it 
on, most likely, in order to deceive you. 
If he had cared for me as he professed to 
do, why should he have drawn back at the 
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last moment and dete Valence. ‘In posses 
sion of the field ?”?.. 

“But you told me. you separated - ‘by’ mu- 
tual consent,” - 

“I would have said anything at that 
moment to save my pride. But the-real 
truth is, that as soon as Captain Staunton 
heard I should lose my money by marrying: 
him, he declined to proceed auy. further; 
he even urged me to fulfil my engagement 
with my cousin. What ig the natural de- 
duction of such conduct?” 

‘* He was too noble and unselfish to drag 
you down to share a life of poverty with 
him,” sighs the widow. 

“He was too mercenary and too mean 
not to care for my fortune better than my- 
self, Agatha. Why cannot you call things 
by their right names? When I look back 
at Maurice Stauntou’s conduct when he 
first knew me, and compare it with that 
at the last, I cannot find words sufficiently 
strong in which to tell you how much I de-: 
apise him.’? 

She delivers this sentence with so much 
emphasis that Mrs. West is really startled. 
Is it possible the countess can so entirely 
have forgotten her former attachment! 

‘* Everil,’? she exclaims, quite naturally 
io her surprise, ‘‘ what on earth has made 
you change your mind like this? You 
have learned no more of Staunton than . 
you knew upon your wedding-day.” j 

“Perhaps not; but I have thought a. 
great deal more of him. I have pondered’ 
over his words, analyzed his motives,‘and 
criticised his actions, till I know him, E: 
fancy, a little better than you do. There: 
is nothing kills love so quickly, Agatha, as. 
contempt; and I have so thorough a con-- 
tempt now for Captain Staunton that I. 
should be glad to think that we should. 
never meet again. I am very sorry I did. 
not know of Valence’s mission before he- 
left the castle.” | 

“ Would you have told him?” aske Mrs. 
West, quickly. 

**Perhaps 1- might,” is the careless 
answer. : 

The widow is puzzled. She cannot 'be- 
lieve that feelings so strong as Everil’s ard’ 
eradicated ina day. She thinks the girl: 
must be deceiving herself, and that once’ 
more, in the presence of her lover, and 
hearing bis excuses from his own lips, she‘ 


will learn to regard the Bast _ amore. . 


lenient eye. : Haye 
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She changes her cue, and immediately 
becomes sympathetic and confidential. 

“Now look here, darling,’ she says, 
aweetly, as she takes Everil’s hands and 
pulis her down upon the sofa beside her. 
“ Why not tell meal] about it? You know 
I never heard the rights and wrongs of the 
case, and it is very likely that we may be 
playing at cross purposes. Of course I 
had my eyes about me last spring, but you 
spoke so little on the subject, and the 
denouement took we so completely by sur- 
prise, that it bewilders me even to think of 
it. What really passed between you and 
poor dear Staunton?” 

Tt is not @ pleasant subject to revive,” 
replies the countess, as she bites her Jip 
and looks down; ‘but, perhaps, as you 
saw so much, it is as well you should hear 
all, You know that he made love to me.” 

“My dear! a blind man might have seen 
that. Why, the poor fellow was just over 
head and ears. He adored the ground 
you trod on.” 

“So he told me, and the sequel proved 
how much truth there was in his profes- 
sion, For three months he was steadily 
paying attention to me.” 

‘and when did he propose ?” 

“ He never proposed.’”’ 


4*Never proposed! You don’t mean to 


say sol’ exclaims the widow, who has 
known perfectly well from the beginning 
that nothing definite on the question of 
‘marriage had ever passed between them. 

“ Of course he never proposed. Had he 
-done so he would have been obliged to 
.btick to it,’ cries Lady Valence, impa- 
tiently. “Captain Staunton is scarcely 
the kind of gentleman who would care to 
be brought to book by my two guardians.” 

‘‘But, my dear girl—excuse me for in- 
terrupting you, but this subject is of so 
yuch importance to myself—if poor Mau- 
rice never offered marriage to you, wherein 
is he so greatly to blame for having witb- 
drawn his attentions in favor of a more 
powerful suitor? Come, Everil, try and 
be just.” 

“(He led me to believe he would propose. 
He knew--he must have known~that I 
regarded him favorably. It was a bitter 
injustice to me.” 

“Jt would have been a much more bit- 
ter injustice had he persisted in claiming 
your hand when he knew he had nothing 
to support youon, I often think,” con- 


tinued the widow, with a pursed-np mouth 
and a look of the deepest humility, “ when 
Iam called upon to judge other people, of 
the title of Charles Reade’s novel, ‘Put 
Yourself in His Place.’ It makes one view 
things 20 differently. Now, for instance, 
dear Everil, just try and put yourself in 
poor Stauntor’s place. He loved you de- 
votedly—his worst enemy would not deny 
him that virtue—and his love for you made 
him, after a while, conquer his scruples 
(which I know were most conscientious) 
to addressing one so infinitely above him. 
self in point of position; hoping, I suppose, 
that mutual love would smooth away all 
obstacles. I saw which way the land lay, 
and tried to put bim on his guard—but 
leve, you know, is proverbially blind, 
Then, all of a sudden, this shock comes on 
him. If he marries you, you not only fail 
to fulfil your dead father’s wishes, but you 
lose all your money. He drags you down 
to poverty and a sense of disobedience. In 
such a case, what could an honorable man 
do but draw back? He had not yet com- 
mitted you or himself. One of you must 
be the sacrifice, He chose to accept it 
He laid down all his hopes (and you must 
allow, Everil, they were not insignificant 
ones) on the altar of duty, and left you 
free to do as your friends desired and ex- 
pected of you. What more could the poor 
fellow have done? To my mind, he acted 
in the most honorable and generous man- 
ner it was possible to actin. And yet you 
blame him. You call him sll manner of 
hard names, and say you wish never to see 
him again. Poor Maurice! it would have 
been better indeed for himself had he 


‘been as mean, and grasping, and selfish as 


you would make him out to be.” 

The countess bas been listening to this 
harangue in utter silence. Her sense and 
judgment condemn it, but she has no ar- 
gument ready wherewith to confute its 
sophistry, She only feels that under the 
same circumstances she would have acted 
differently, though she can hardly decide 
in what way. But a certain undefined 
consciousness that, notwithstanding the 
pain of her wounded vanity, all has bean 
for the best, and that she would not have 
the past altered if she could, tend to make 
her less eager to deny the truth of Mrs. 
West's assertion than she might otherwise 
have been. 

‘TI see you are beginning to agree with 
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me, darling,” continues Agatha, insinuat- 
ingly, as she glances at the expressive face 
of her companion. 

“Tt may be as you say, Agatha. Iam 
not prepared to diepute your opinion, At 
the same time I hold tomy own. [ have 
no wish to see Captain Staunton again, 
and if what you say is true, he ought not 
to wish it either.” 

“Ah! it would be asad comfort, doubt- 
less, but still I think it would comfort 
him, dear. He has fretted himself ill, you 
see (Lady Russell was sadly afraid some 
such consequence might follow his disap- 
pointment), and I believe his best remedy 
would be to see you well and happy; to be 
sure that his noble unselfish conduct had 
earned its reward, and that you were not 
fretting like himself. You would not like 
poor Staunton to think you were as miser- 
able as he is—would you? or that you felt 
the past too keenly to permit of your meet- 
ing him again?” 

“Certainly not!’ exclaims Lady Va- 
lence, decidedly. 

“Well, then, why not let things take 
their course? Let the poor boy come here 
and see for himself that he has not had the 
power to make your life unhappy. Be- 
sides; Everil, Valence is rather peculiar 
in sume of his notions, and you could 
hardly prevent his asking Staunton here 
without giving him a reason. And how 
would it sound, my dear? That because 
the man had withdrawn his attentions in 
favor of your husband, you refused to 
meet him even as afriend. What would 
any one think from such a confession ?” 

© O, Ldon’t care if he comes or doesn’t 
come,” says Everil, rising abruptly, as 
though wearied of the discussion. ‘If 
Valence asks him here, and he has the bad 
taste to accept the invitation, I suppose I 
must receive him as I would any other 
gentleman. But I'll tell you one thing, 
Agatha—and since you are so much Man- 
Tice Staunton’s friend, perhaps you'll be 
good enough to give him a hint on the 
subject—if he ever dares to allude to the 
past before me, 1’]l tell my husband of 
him then and there. Idon’t care for Va- 
lence, as you are well aware; but I know 
how to uphold the dignity of my family 
name." And as she says this, she draws 
her figure up to its full height, and looks 
every inch a countess. 

“My dear girl? replies the little widow, 


in a deprecating. voice, “as if he would! 
How little you know him! I am sure you 
will find his behaviour all that is most 
gentletnanly and reticent,”” : 

“Let us hope so, indeed. It will be the 
worse for him if it is not, And now, 
Agatha, Iam going out for a drive, so we 
shall not meet again till luncheon.” 

May I not go with you, dear?” 

“Not to-day, please. I have a great 
deal to think over and decide upon, and 
would rather be by myself.””’ And without 
waiting for an objection, she quits the 
apartment. a 

_— * © 8 we we 

It ig the afternoon ‘of the same day. 
Six o’clock has atruck, and’ Lord Valence 
has not yet returned from Ballybroogan. 
The countess is in her own room. She 
has locked the door so that no one may in- 
trude upon her, and is restlessly moving 
about from one table to another, unable 
to settle herself to occhpation of any kind. 
There is a new feeling kuocking at her 
heart, so new a feeling that she is unwill- 
ing to admit its presence even to herself, 
and is more than fearful lest others should 
observe it. She is actually uneasy about 
her husband. Ballybroogan is only ten 
miles away, and even if he stayed to lun- 
cheon with the O’Connors, there is no 
reason he should not have reached home 
long ago. Agatha has not improved her 
spirits by observing that the Misses O’Con- 
nor are three remarkably pretty Irish girls, 
and that “ poor dear Vatence”’ used to be 
8o very intimate at the house a year ago, 
that many people thought he was going to 
marry one of the sisters. 

Everil has just found out that she hates 
Irish girls, or rather (being half Irish her- 
self) all such as are thoroughbred, and 
thinks it very bad taste on the part of Mrs. 
O’Connor to try and detain Valence at 
Ballybroogan, after the scandal that has 
been spread concerning her girls and him. 
And to make him so late in. returning 
home, tool Why, it is getting quite dusk, 
and—O that horse! Suppose he should 
really have started in good time, and some 
accident has occurred to detain him! Why, 
with such a horrid vicious brute as that, 
he might be thrown anywhere between © 
this and Ballybroogan, and be dead before 
the groom could procure assistance. 

That was the sort of thing that came. 
from living is an out-of-the-way place like | 
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Ireland, where the reads were as rough, 
and lonely as it was possible for them to. 
be. And thew the Irish tenants with their 
dreadful blunderbusses, lurking behind 
hedges to shoot their landlords! How 
often had she heard such stories in Eng- 
land that had made her blood run cold. 
Aad what was to prevent such a disaster 
happening to Valence now, or if not now, 
to-morrow, or any day? 

Between her anxiety ond her desire to 
lay the blame of it on anything but her 
own heart, Everil is becoming incoherent 
and nonsensical. She paces around’ the 
room like an untamed animal; she locks 
and unlocks her door twenty times, und at 
last, unable to bear solitude and suspense 
any longer, runs down to the hall with 
some vague notion of looking for Lord Va- 
Jence’s approach from the opendoor. But 
as her foot touches the last step of the 
long wide staircase, a clatter of hoofs 
sounds on the outside gravel, the portals 
of Castle Valence are thrown open, and she 
perceives a group of horsemen ou the ter- 
race beyond. She would like to draw 
back then and hide herself anywhere; she 
wishes she had not been so foolish as to 
Jeaye her room—but it is too late. To 
turn and reascend the staircas2, when 
strangers are about to enter her house, 
would be as rude as undignified; and 
there are no rooms in which she can take 
shelter without crossing the vast hall, in 
the centre of which she stands. So she 
remains there, nervous and agitated, but 
to all appearance perfectly calm. Lord 
‘Valence enters, followed by two other 
geutlemen. At first he does not see his 
wife, and is about to lead the way to the 
library. 

“ Valence!’ she exclaims, and, do what 
she will, it is impossible quite to prevent 
her voice bearing traces of her recent 
emotion. ‘What on earth makes you so 
late 2”? 

“You here, Everil! AmI late? What 
inakes you think so? We started as soon 
after Juncheon as we conveniently could.” 

“Lady Valence’s anxiety is so very nat- 
ural,” says a voice she knows but too well. 
Since her conversation with Agatha, Eve- 
ril has made up her mind that she will be 
obliged, at some time or other, to bear the 
penalty of Maurice Staunton’s company, 
but she hardly thought that it would be 
so soon. The surprise leaves her dumb. 


“Ahl here is, an old acquaintance of 
yours, Everil,” says her husband, recalled 
to'a sense of his forgetfulness by the re- 
mark; ‘Captain Staunton. I think you 
hardly expected to meet him again at Cas- 
tle Valence, but I found: he was staying 
with my friends at Ballybroogan, and have 
persuaded him to give us a few days here, 
Let me introduce Mr. Mark O’Connor to 
you. He and I have had many a pleasant 
week together in the olden times, but this 
is his first experience of the castle asa 
domestic residence.” 

Mr. O’Connor bows and expresses his 
polite conviction that the castle must be 
twice as delightful now as it ever was be- 
fore; and Lady Valence is very much re~ 
lieved to find that his introduction has fol- 
lowed so closely upon the mention of his 
companion that there is no necessity for 
her to do more than bow to either of them 
in return, And then her eyes wander back 
to rest upon her husband, and she repeats, 
more to cover her cunfusion than anything 
else, “You are very late, Valence. I 
thought something must have happened.” 

‘Why, did you think I was killed?” he 
says, jestingly. 

He pauses for an answer, but’ none 
comes. He looks into her face, and her 
lip is trembling. He places his hand on 
hers and pats it—not unkindly, but not 
earnestly—and coutinues, still in jest, 
“No such good luck, my dear.” 

Lady Valence turns from them suddenly, 
and reascends the staircase. At the first 
landing-stage she stops, and says, very de- 
liberately, ‘‘Dinuer is at seven, and it only 
wants twenty minutes to the time. Will 
you show your friends to their rooms, Va- 
lence?” and turns her back on them ayain. 

As she enters her own room large tears 
have gathered in her eyes and are rolling 
down her cheeks. What would Agatha 
West have thought could she have seen 
her now? 


CHAPTER XXI. 
“GOULD YOU LOVE 80?” 


A WEEK after the advent of Mr. 0’Con- 
nor and Maurice Staunton the breakfast- 
table at Castle Valence is hardly recoguiz- 
able. Since their return from the conti- — 
nent Lord and Lady Valence and Mrs. 
West have been used to sit down to this 
meal in solemn state together, and ofteo 
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jn utter silence, engendered by the wife’s 
indifference or the husband’s dreamy hab- 
its. Now, all is changed. The party has 
been reinforced by Alice Mildmay and 
John Bulwer (who appears more than 
pleased to renew his acquaintance with the 
pretty English bridesmaid who did duty 
with him at the late wedding). The host 
and hostess are obliged to be punctual in 
order to meet the requirements of their 
guests, and the old dining-hall, wainscoted 
and-raftered with bright dark oak, rings 
with the clatter of knives and forks, and 
the cheerful music of youthful tongues. 
Lord Valence, under the invigorating in- 
fluence of company and the cheering .s0- 
ciety of his friend John Bulwer, is quite 
lively (onee or twice he has even been be- 
trayed into a peal of laughter); and Mrs. 
West, though satisfied that her scheme for 
introducing Captain Staunton to Castle 
Valence bas succeeded, may often be seen 
watching her brother-in-lay’s movements 
with a long earnest gaze, as thongh she 
were trying to discover what new idea has 
had the power to digplace, even for a mo- 
ment, the ingrained conviction of a life- 
time. Everil is, perhaps, the one least 
affected (or apparently so) by the innova- 
tion. She has not experienced the diffi- 
culty she anticipated in meeting and treat- 
ing Manrice Staunton as an ordinary 
friend. His deferential and almost distant 
manner has from the commencement much 
aided the line of conduct she. considers 
due to her own dignity; and after the first 
few trying hours, when recollection of the 
past almost overwhelmed her with shame 
and indignation, she has found the task 
Touch easier. 

But she has not yet acquired the art of 
appearing quite self-possessed in his pres- 
ence. Her natural feelings of uneasiness 
and distrust would make her boisterously 
gay whilst under his scrutiny; but she has 
checked the inclination, fearing it might 
be misconstrued, and schooled herself to 
be formal, and distant, and coldly polite 
instead. Lord Valence notices her want 

. of gayety, and sighs to think that he has 
made her lot.so dismal that even the soci- 
ety of her old and favorite friends has not 
the power. to dissipate her habitual gloomi- 
ness. Agatha sees it, and fancying it is 
but a mask to coyer the true state of her 
feelings, congratulates her: wicked. little 
heart on having accomplished so many 


victory. . “Valence puzzles her, but of Eve- 
ril she believes it only requires time to 
make her certain; and she excuses the con- 
tinuance of Staunton’s company by keep- 
ing up the idea in her brother-in-law’s 
mind that it is for her sake he is so flat- 
tered by. an extension of his first invita- 
tion; and this notion Valence has commu- 
nicated to his wife. 

On the morning after Staunton’s arrival 
he remonstrated with her on the evident 
coldness of her reception. ‘¢ You might 
have welcomed him a little more cordially, 
Everil.” 

**But I don’t like him. Iam very sorry 
you asked him to the castle. I had no 
wish to see him here.”’ 

“Are you in earnest? I thought he was 
a friend of yours.’ 


“A friend of Agatha’s, if you like. He 
is no friend of mine.”’ 
“An! I guessed as much. Well, then, 


for Agatha’s sake, try and bé more cordial. 
You made the poor fellow look dreadfully 
uncomfortable last night.” 

It wont hurt him if I did.” 

“But it may hurt her. And, putting all 
other considerations on one side, do you 
think it advisable, Everil, to place any ob- 
stacles in the way of Agatha’s settling 
again? Her living here is all vory well at 
present, but’’—with a sigh—‘ by-and-by, 
my dear, you may desire to have the house 
to yourself, and—” 

“T wish to heaven you wouldn’t talk of 
such things, Valence,” she interrupted, 
passionately, with a stamp of her foot. 

“Let me then say plainly, that for both 
our sakesI think it may be as well that 
my sister-in-law should marry again.” 

* And do you suppose Captain Staunton 
wants to marry her?’’ exclaimed Everil, in 
surprise. 

‘She has hinted as much to me. Mind, 
only hinted. Doubtless he has ssid noth- 
ing defiuite; bat if she liked bim it would 
be a very suitable match.” 

* His wife burst out laughing. 

‘©O, that’s her little game, is it? Well, 
then, Valence, I promise you I will treat 
Captain Staunton more civilly. But it is 
Sor her sake, mind; notmyown. Ltell you 
frankly I don’t like him.” 

‘* Except that he bas always- proved. him- 
self.a gentleman, I do not suppose you ~ 
have any reason to be particularly friendly. . - 
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with him for your own sake. Though I 
used to think, Everil, that he was rather 
‘taken’ with you, till Agatha undeceived 
me.” 

“©, Agatha undeceived you, did she?” 
repeated Lady Valence, mechanically. 

“Yes, long ago, at Norman House, 
thongh I did not suspect she liked him on 
her own account till the other day. He is 
really a very nice fellow, I can’t think 
why you should have taken such 6 preju- 
dice against him.” 

“itis of little consequence. My likes 
and dislikes are like myself, unaccountable 
and erratic, Let us drop the subject.” 

And thenceforth, although she does not 
believe one word of Mrs, West's insinuation 
to her brother respecting Maurice Staun- 
ton and herself, Lady Valence becomes 
less haughty and more studiously polite to 
him than she has been before. Firstly, 
because she does not wish her manner to 
attract her husband’s notice, and draw 
down his censure again; and secondly, he- 


cause she fears lest the extreme of indiffer- 


ence may lead Agatha and Staunton to 
imagine she requires it as a panoply where- 
with to shield herself from the attacks of 
the latter. When Alice Mildmay arrives 
her task becomes easier. She keeps much 
with her when they are all assembled to- 
gether, and manages to join pretty indis- 
criminately in the general conversation. 

On the morning in question, the gentle- 
men are all bound for the shooting covers, 
and the ladies have been wondering what 
they shall do to amuse themselves all day. 

‘J can always amuse myself with read- 
ing,’ says Alfce Mildmay. 

“‘T dare say you can, my dear, if you 
have anything to read,” retorts the coun- 
tess; “but this is the most dreadful place 
for books you were ever in in your life. 
Not a circulating library within fifty miles 
of us.” 

“But you have a monthly box from 
Mudie’s.”” 

“ Which invariably contains all the books 
you don’t want tosee and none of those 
youdo. Last month’s cargo consisted of 
five works on science; three vapid novels, 
and half a dozen yolumes of poetry. There 
wasn’t a readable line amongst the lot.” 

‘‘]’m sure you can’t have read all the 
vooks in Lord Walence's library yet, 
Everil,’”” exclaims Alice. ‘I peeped in at 
the door yesterday, and 1 was quite awed 


. 


by the appearance of the room. It looked 
so dark, and mysterious, and full of learn- 
ing. Do you often sit there??? 

“T never sit there,” replies her friend, 
pointedly; ‘that is Lord Valence’s private 
apartment, and he allows no intraders,”’ 

“OQ, I'm so sorry. Yl never look in 
it again,’ giggles Alice. 

“Pm sure if you would like to do so, 
Mise Mildmay,’’ stammers Lord Valence, 
* atany time of the day, that is to say, I 
should be most happy to show it to you.” 

“TJ wont go without Everil; I should be 
afraid,” she answers. 

“AndI don’t care to go,’? returns the 
countess, quietly. “It is not a favorite 
room of mine; I have no wish to enter it.” 

Lord Valence looks at her for a moment, 
earnestly, then sighs, and turns to Bulwer. 

‘If you are at a loss for some light read- 
ing, Lady Valence,” says Captain Staunton 
across the table, ‘I should have the great- 
est pleasure in lending you one or two 
French novels, [have some excellent ones 
in my portmanteau, that have only just 
appeared in Paris. I brought them over 
on purpose for you to see.”” 

*$You are very good,” she replies, 
haughtily. The idea of. accepting a favor 
from him, however small, is unendurable 


‘to her. 


“May I fetch them for you after break- 
fast?” 

“JT dare say Miss Mildmay would be 
pleased to read them. Do youlike French 
novels, Alice?” . 

“Tf they’re easy ones, dear; but it’s an 
awfal bore to find a lot of idioms jumbled 
together at the most interesting part of the 
story.”* 

“It will do you good to be puzzled,” 
laughs Lady Valence, ‘* You were always 
a lazy puss at lessons. Have you finished, 
Agatha? If so, let us go into the garden.” 

They take a few turns on the terrace; 
pay a visit to the stables (for, with all the 
trouble lying at her heart, Everil bas not 
done violence to her nature by giving up 
her devotion to her four-footed friends), 
caress and admire the pack of dogs that 
follow at their mistress’s heels, play a little 
with Master Arthur, and return to the 
castle to find the gentlemen departed, and 
the day before them all their own. ; 

“Shall we ride? shall we drive? Shall 
we play? shall we sing?” exclaims Lady 
Valence, as they enter her morning-room. 
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#0, let us spend this morning in the 
house,” says Alice. “Seef’ pointing to 
some yellow-covered feuilletons lying on 
the table, “these must be the novels Cap- 
tain Staunton promfsed to lend us. How 
delightful it would be, darling, if Mrs. 
West and I got our work and you read 
aloud to us.”” ; 

“T am quite willing to do so if it pleases 
you,” replies Everil, cheerfully; and seat- 
ing herself on a sofa, she commences to 
yead one of those realistic and exciting 
stories which the French novelists of the 
present day so much delight in, and which 
claims the attention of both reader and 
Usteners until the gong sounds for 
luncheon. 

“Tdon't know when Ive enjoyed any- 
thing so much,’ exclaims Alice Mildmay, 
asEverll rises and puts down the book; 
“Y had no idea it was so late. How tire- 
some it is to have to leave off just at the 


moment St. George meets Catherine again! - 


Isn’t ita charming story, Everil? Isn’t it 
just like life ?” 

The countess does not answer. Mra. 
West glances up at her. Sheis standing 
by the table, with her eyes cast down and 
one hand upon the book, thinking. The 
incidents of the tale have revived the sad- 
dest portion of her life. She is comparing 
her own fate with that of the heroine, 
married toa husband to whom she is in- 
different, and whilst ber heart is still 
bleeding from the wound inflicted by an- 
other hand. How will it fare with Cath- 
erineand Sé. George when they meet again? 
How will they act towards and speak to 
one another? This is how Agatha West 
interprets the thoughtful look on Everil’s 
face, 

“Shall we go and have our luncheon, 
and come back and finish the story after- 
wards, Everil ?’? she asks. 

Lady Valence starts, colors violently, aud 
abruptly leaves the table. 

“Yes, yes, of course, unless you would 
rather go fora drive. Come, Alice; come, 
Agathal Ihave read so long! feel quite 
dizzy, I think it would be better to go 
into the open air before we commence our 
studies again.” 

And taking Miss Mildmay’s hand, she 
dances down the staircase and through the 
hall, as though she were a very child. 

But before the evening closes in the read- 
ing is resumed, and the end of the story 
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- is so affecting that Everil can scarcely 
steady her voice sufficiently to make the 
last few pathetic words audible. 

* * *#* #£ 8 @ @ 

“What an interesting novel that was 
you lent Lady Valence. yesterday,” says 
Mrs. West to Captain Staunton, as she 
looks up sideways to him from beneath the 
shade of her parasol. 

They are walking on the terrace together, 

“ Did she read it ?’’ he asks, eagerly. 

‘* Every line, from the firat word to the 
last, and was so deeply moved she could 
hardly command her voice. Have you 
brought many more with you, written in 
the same strain ?” 

He meets her glance, and | smiles intelli- 
gently. 

“You think they will ba usafal ?” 

*O, I say nothing. Some women’s 
imagiuations are very hard to move, and 
others take their hue from what they gaze 
upon. French romances are not consid- 
ered wholesome reading, as a rule. But 
the countess is not a child.” : 

‘lf I send her some others, will you 
persuade her to read them ?”’ 

“TI should do that for my own sake. I 
am as fond of stories as a child. And 
Everil is an excellent linguist. Send her 
some more by all means. But’’~in a 
lower yoice—“ be careful, and Leones startle 


her too soon.” 
* * * * * * * 


The merits of the French novel are dis- 
cussed openly at the breakfast-table, and 
Alice Mildmay cannot say too meh in its 
praise. 

“Tt is a most stseeatling and delightfal 
story. 8. George is such a darling, and 
Catherine the most charming heroine J ever 
read of. Am I not right, Everil? Did we 
not enjoy Captain Staunton’s novel? Was 
it not difficult to tear ourselves away for a 
walkin the wood?’ 

‘Tt was certainly very absorbing. Most 
French romances are.’’ 

‘‘ Have you had time yet to look at the 
other one—‘ Madame St. Clair?’ de 
mands Maurice Staunton, of no one in 
particular. 

‘¢No,”’ replies Alice (for Evoril never ad- 
dresses him, unless he ts obliged to do 80); 
“but perbaps we may this morning, if 
Lady Valence pleases, that is to say,” she 
adds, cautiously. 

‘*T hope you will read in You will like 


Ul . 
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itsé much better than ‘ Catherine,” he 
saya, turning to his hostess, 

“We are engaged ont to luncheon to- 
day,’? she answers, coldly, and then, as 
though the sound of her own voice: had 
reproached her, she adds in a kinder tone, 
“We shall hear it in good time, F dare say, 
but novel reading is rather too engrossing a 
pursuit to be indulged in continuously. 
What would your dear father say to it, 
Alice?” 

“ Be would call it ‘mental dram-drink- 
ing;’ but we can’t all be parsons, Everil. 


Do you remember how papa used to lecture: 


you about the mad way you rode and drove 
about the country? Do you remember the 
race you rode with Charlie Rushton, and 
how astonished the old laborer was when 
you cleared his wheelbarrow of rubbish in 
the road ?? 

‘Yes, I remember,” says the countesa, 
quietly. 

““ What a mad thing you were in those 
days, Everil. What have you done with it 
all? Papa wouldn’t have much need to 
lecture you now, would he?’ 

‘§ His office woald be a sinecure, Alice.” 

She smiles sadly as she says this, and, 
Taising her eyes, encounters those of her 
busband, fixed upon her. Her lids droop, 
and a deep blush rises to her cheeks. 

‘Lady Valence has taken the onerous 
duties of matrimony upon herself,’ re- 
marks Captain Staunton. ‘“‘ Perhaps when 
you have done 80, Miss Mildmay, we may 
aée an alteration in you also.” 

‘““T don’t see why one need lose one’s 
spirits,’ replies Alice, briskly. 

And I don’t see in what I have lost 
mine,” says the countess, in much the same 
tone. “I don’t go tearing all over the 
country with my halr half way down my 
back. That may be because [ have too 
much respect for myself and my position; 
but I am justas fond of riding as ever. 


By the way, I should like a ride this morn-_ 


ing. Will you order my horse, Valence, 
for eleven o’clock? I shall enjoy a canter 
over to Bracken Woods.” 

I thought you were going out to lunch- 
eon, my dear?” : 

‘ST shall be back before it is time to start. 
Will you come with me, Alice? You shall 
have my little chestnut filly. She’s as 
quiet as a lamb.” 

“Jf you will guarantee she wont kick 
me off—yes. But I know your ‘quiet 


lambs’ of old, Everil. .It was your lamb 
of a ‘Black Prince,’ remember, that ran 
away with me at home last year, and near- 
ly dashed out my brains against a tree.”” 

“You don’t mean to say sol’ exclaims 
John Bulwer, with evident concern. 

“ Ah, indeed, Mr. Bulwer; and had he 
not thrown me into the hedge instead, you 
would have never had the pleasure of mak. 
ing my acquaintance. Only fancy that! 
But Everil declared it was all my fault, and 
that the dear creature was as quiet asa 
lamb.” 

‘He always was with me,’’ replies the 
countess, laughing. “But the chestnut 
filly isa real angel. Ask Agatha, who is 
the greatest coward on horseback possible. 
Even she has ridden her.” 

“May I be permitted to form part of 
your escort ?? demands Maurice Staunton, 
presently. 

“NoP? she says, sharply—‘at least I 
mean, no, thank you, Captain Staunton, 
I cannot bear to ride in a crowd.” 

“Then [am afraid it will be useless put- 
ting in my petition,” says John Bulwer. 

Alice looks disappointed, Everil puzzled; 
but she cannot possibly grant to the one 
what she has just refused to the other. So 


‘she repeats much the same worda, but in 


so subdyed'a manner that all present note 
the difference. : 

“T am very sorry, Mr. Bulwer, but | have 
just said ‘No’ to Captain Staunton, you 
see. I dislike a large riding-party. It de- 
stroys all chance of conversation.” 

“Let us both go then,” pleads Bulwer, 
“and we can ride two and two.” 

- But at this prospect, knowing which cav- 
aller would fall to her lot, Lady Valence 
makes a decided objection, and Alice Mild- 
may and she start unattended, excepting 
by the groom. Seeing that her companion 
js rather downcast, Everil addresses ber 
thus: 

“J dare say you were surprised at my 
refusing Mr. Bulwer’s escort this morning, 
Alice; but the fact is, I want to speak to 
you alone.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

And about the very gentleman in 
question.” 

Alice grows scarlet. 

“You must have noticed his manner - 
toward you, Alice. And since, while you 
atay at Castle Valence, you are under my 
care, I feel myself responsible for what 
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happens to you. Mr. Bulwer is falling in 
Jove, if he is not already; and if it goes on, 
it will end in a proposal. Are me pre- 
pared for that?” 

“© Everil, it sounds so funny to hear 
you talk like an old woman!? 

“Does it? But that is no. answer to my 
question. Jofin Bulwer is an old friend of 
my husband’s, and Lord Valence would 
feel very much hurt at any ill-fortune that 
happened to him. If,in the event of his 
proposing to you, youintend to accept him, 
of course it’s all right; but if you do not 
like him well enough to do so, I think his 
visit to the castle should not be prolonged. 
Do you understand me?” 

‘¢ What can I say, Everil ?” 

“Tell me the truth. You know itis safe 
with me. Do you like him?” 

**T think he is a very agreeable fellow,” 
returns Alice, simpering. 

“Q Alice, for heaven’s sake, don’t look 
so like a schoolgirl. Would you marry 
him {f he asked you?” 

“But will he ask me, do you think?” 

“ Certainly, if this goes on much longer. 
He isa thorough gentleman. What shall 
you say when he does?” 

“T think—I think, Everil—yes, ‘I am 
almost sure I should say Yes; that is, if 
papa approves, you know.”” 

“You think—you are almost sure—{f your 
papa approves—O Alice, what weak, waver- 
ing idiots we women are! I don’t believe 
there’s any real love left iuthe world. We 
take whatever comes in our way, and if it 
doesn’t suit us, we either cling to it weakly 

“and are miserable, or we cast it from us 
bravely and are wicked.” 

“O Everil?’ exclaims Aiice, with the 
open-mouthed horror of the simple at the 
very name of sin. 

“No real atrong passionate love,’’ con- 
tinues the countess, hurriedly, “ that clings 
to its object, good, bad, or indifferent, 
through thick and thin—that winds all the 
tendrils of its life about it, and to whom 
separation means death.” 

“But so few people die of love now-a- 
days, dear,” 


*€T don’t mean mortal death—I mean the 
death of passion, of energy, of hope and 
faith, and all that goes to make a man or 
woman. - True love is self-abnegation, and 
when the creature we love fails, what is to 
prevent our failing also?” 

“ But that would be wicked, wouldn't it, 
Everil?”’ 

‘Perhaps it would. Perhaps men like 
your father might say the very love I speak 
of would be sin; but, at the same time, it 
would be beautiful. It would be so de- 
voted that it would secure the happiness of 
the thing it loved even at the risk of crush- 
ing its own feelings to the earth; and it 
would be so strong that, maimed and help- 
leas, it would still liye, drawing its life 
from the joy it could not share.” 

**Everil, could you love so?” 

“do not know. I have never tried,” 
she answers, shortly. 

Could you love 30? ~The question returns 
to her again and again. Not Maurice 
Staunton. Recent as the time may appear 
when this man seemed all in all to her, 
Lady Valence knows that it is past, never 
to return. Her lot in life may be uninter- 
esting, uncertain, unsatisfying, but she 
would not exchange it even now for that 
which it was so painful to relinquish. Did 
she ever love Staunton? Was the feeling 
which she bore him worthy of the name? 
She told Alice Mildmay what is her firm 
belief, that real love will cling to its object, 
good, bad, or indifferent, through thick 
and thiu,. Has her love so clung to him? 
or, rather, has not the perception of his 
selfish, shallow nature and mercenary 
motives shivered the fragile material into 
dust? 

Could she love 80? Could she love to the 
death? She asks the question, and there 
is no answer, only her breast is thrilled 
with a long deep sigh, and her heart sinks 
depressed with a sense of loneliness. What 
folly it is to think‘of such things! Her 
fate is settled, She has nothing more to 
do with love or happiness. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER XXIi. 
“OPEN SESAME.” 


Tue flirtation between Bulwer and Alice 
progresses satisfactorily, and the denoue- 
ment is expected daily. Little Arthur has 
-sickened with the measles, which keeps his 
mother in attendance on him in the nur- 
sery; and Mr. O’Connor has returned to 
Ballybroogan. But Captain Staunton still 
lingers on at Castle Valence, and: Everil is 
thrown so much in his company, that she 
has begun to regard their constant meet- 
ings almost with indifference. . 

“Jdon’t care for that story,” ‘she says 
one day 4s she returns a novel to him. 

‘What fault do you find with it, Lady 
Valence ?”” 

‘It is immoral—grossly so. The woran 
had married with her eyes open. What 
right had she afterwards to quarrel with 
her condition ?” : 

“The right of love. 
You used to say it was all-powerful.” 

She has no answer ready. She turns 
away without speaking. 

“T have another novel I am very anxious 
you should read. Here it is,” continues 
Maurice Staunton, offering the book to her. 

“I don’t wish to read any more, thank 
you. Iam rather tired of them.” 

“Only this one. It.treats of a subject 
which I know will deeply interest you. By 
the way, how is Lord Valence’s health ?” 

_ “ Lord Vatence’s heatth ? She starts, for 
& moment really not comprehending the 
allusion, 

“Yea; 
remember, at the time you married. 
improved ?”” 

‘Greatly improved.” - She says the words 
steadily, though she knows they are not 
true. “Cannot you see it for yourself?” 

“I confess I have not observed much dif- 
ference; and, from Mrs. West’s account, I 
was:led to fear that I was correct.” 

“O, what did she say i cries the coun- 
teas, eagerly. 

“Only the: old story. But you should 
know best, of course, _ What a ‘relief the 


it was so indifferent, you may 
Is it 


‘ 
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Has love no rights? 


improvement in his lordship’s condition 
must be to youl” . 

She does not note his yarcasm. All she 
aims atis to deaden, by the sophiatry of 
an unconscious love, the pang he has raised 
in her heart. 

“ He is not really ill. I assure you he is 
not. Agatha always tries to make him out 
worse than he is, and I think she eneour- 
ages him in the belief. But he eats and 
drinks well, as any one can see, And he 
takes plenty of exercise; and—and—?” 

“Don't let me distress you. Iam so 
sorry I spoke,’? says Maurice Staunton, 
coldly. His voice recalls her to herself. 
She remembers. fo whom she is speaking, 
and, with a sudden look of pride, she takes 
the book which he has placed beneath her 
hand, and withdraws from his presence. 

Lady Valence has a headache that even- 
ing—an unaccountable headache, that has 
sprung no one knows whence, and renders 
her incapable of appearing at dinner. 
Every one who has a right to do so appears 
in turn to demand the reason of her defec- 
tion; but she only confesses herself languid 
and heavy, and disinclined’ to move; says 
jestiugly she thinks she is sickening for the 
measles, and sends them away as perplexed 
as when they came. Agatha is angry, de- 
clares it is all nonsense, and she could ap- 
pear at the dinner-table perfectly well if 
she chose. Alice hangs about her fora few 
minutes with a red face, and‘ suggests that 
“Mr. Bulwer will be so disappointed ” if 
she doesn’t join them ia the evening. Only 
Lord Valence, after the firat brief -inquiry, 
does not express an opinion either way, 
except to beg that she will please herself. 
So she pleases herself by sitting in her 
dressing-room, loosely attlred, perasing the 
novel which Staunton has lent her, and 
which (notwithstanding her asseverations 
to the contrary) proved so interesting, from 
the few glances she cast between its pages, 
that she is fain to read it through. At 
first the story simply attracts her attention; 
next, she & struck with ita wonderfal stl 
larity to her own case; then her eyes be- 
come riveted on the pages, and her mind 
absorbed with curiosity to learn the end of 
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the narrative. Itis the history of a man 
and a woman (what history is there one 
could write, to prove interesting, that did 
not contain a man and a woman to poison 
or bless the existence of each other?) 
thrown together, as she was thrown with 
Maurice Staunton, ignorant that any obsta- 
cle existed to their becoming lovers. They 
are at the height and fervor of their feel- 
ing—they have grown so necessary to each 
other’s happiness that nothing but death 
seems capable of parting them, when they 
receive the shock of the knowledge that 
the woman’s father isa bankrupt, and must 
sell his daughter to the highest bidder. 
The man is poor, the lovers are torn asun- 
der, and the woman is married toa wealthy 
old and feeble suitor. The lover whispers 
courage to her. ‘Be strong, my friend— 
be patient. This cannot last forever. The 
time must come when our affection will be 
rewarded—when you shall again be free.” 
But the prophecy is not fulfilled. His new 
condition agrees with the old man; he re- 
vives again, becomés rejuvenated, and 
threatens to maintain his rights for an un- 
limited number of years. 

The Jovers, after the French fashion, 
continue to hold secret assignations with 


one another; but this is not sufficient for. 


their happiness—they want to enjoy the 
old husband’s wealth publicly and together. 
At last one day, when they have been dis- 
cussing their mutual misfortunes, the man 
insinuates how easy it is to make Fate suc- 
cumb to our inclinations. He argues the 
point sophistically and well, and he ends 
by drawing a small vial from his pocket. 
“« How strange,’ he continues, ‘it is to 
think, my friend, that a few drops of this 
harmless-looking liquid, placed in his drink 
or food, sbould have the power to take 
away the life of a man with such subtlety, 
as to render detection next to impossible. 
What wonderful discoveries this age has 
brought us!’ 

He says no more, but he leaves the vial 
behind him on the table. When night 
comes, and the wretched woman is queru- 
lously demanded by her old husband to 
rise and get him something to drink, the 
temptation comes to her to empty the con- 
tents of the vial into his glass. She does 
go hastily, allowing herself no time to think, 
and with a trembling hand carries the fatal 
draught into his bedchamber. She ap- 

. proaches the bedside—withdraws the cur- 


tain—gives one look at the old man’s face 
—a scream—and the glass falls from her 
hand, and is dashed to atoms on the floor. 
Her husband has died in her.absence; it is 
a corpse that lies before her! 

The would-be murderess is free, and the 
romance ends with the clash of wedding- 
bells and the reward of virtue, 

-_ * © £ # # «# 

Everil has finished the recital. The book 
has fallen from her hand—it lies upon the 
ground at her feet. The evening has faded 
into night; but she has read it with locked 
doors, and no one has gained admittance to 
her solitude. Agatha and Alice have 
passed by on their way to bed, and whis- 
pered their good wishes and gvod-nights 
through the keyhole, She has heard the 
gentlemen go noisily up stairs; her maid 
has knocked, and been summarily dis- 
missed. She has had no wish for any com- 
panion but her own thoughts. 

This tale—this terrible tale—how it has 
affected ber! How her cheeks have burned 
with shame as she divined the miserable 
heroine’s motives, and followed her career! 
How her heart has beat with eagerness to 
learn whether her good angel would tri- 
umph over her bad angel, or what would be 
the punishment to follow her guilty love! 
And then, the end—the sickening end— 
when she went to her lover's arms with 
hands which, but for the interposition of 
Providence, might have been red with her 
husband’s blood! As Everil ponders on 
the plot of the tale she has just read—on 
its false sentiment, its loose morality, and 
unevenhanded justice, she feels she has 


. lowered herself by perusing it. Whatright, 


she asks angrily, had Maurice Staunton to 
place such a book within her hauds? 

But here an awful sense of sickness over- 
powers her, as she recalls the conversation 
that took place between them on the day 
they parted, and remembers how she then 
permitted him to comment on her future 
husband’s slender-chance of life, without 
rebuke! What was it that he said on that 
occasion? That he should wait. For what? 
For Valence’s death ? 

Ahl— 

As the thought strikes her, the ery that 
accompanies it would have been heard in 
an ordinary-sized house from basement to 
attic. But Castle Valence is built after 50 
rambling and solid a fashion,that a woman "8 
voice had need be loud to penetrate its 
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walls even from one room to another. Bat 
with that cry all ‘Everll’s look of . thought 
and contemplation has vanished.. Herface 
becomes pained .and restless—she leaves 
her chair; and paces up and down her room 
‘like a caged animal. 

For Valence’s death! Every other con- 
sideration—every other feeling is for the 
moment swallowed up in that! 

Valence’s death|—Valence gonel—Va- 
lence hidden away in the silent grave—and 
she, left here alone without him—withoat 
her love! her darling!—her Geet dear 
husband! 

The truth is out atlast! Everil is looking 
on her own heart, bared and defenceless, 
and cab see the treasures ‘scattered there. 

* *£ * # # #& @& 

It will be remembered that, in the old 
story, familiar to all of us, of the “ Forty 
Thieves,” when Ali Baba goés up to the 
rock, and pronounces the magic words of 
“ Open sesame,’’ the door flies open. “Ali 
Baba expected to find only a dark and 
gloomy cave, and was much astonished at 
seeing a large, spacious, well-lighted room. 
He observed in it numerons bajes of rich 
merchandise, a store of silk staffs and bro- 
cade, rich and valuable carpets, and, be- 
sides all this, large quantities of money, 
both silver and gold. At the sight of all 
these things it seemed to him that this cave 
must have been. used not only for years, 
but for centuries,’ 

This is a picture of her feelings, Atthat 
cry of horror at the prospect of the death 
she thought.she could contemplate with 
equanimity, the door of her heart flies 
‘open, and instead of the dark, desponding 
receptacle she supposed it to be, she sees.a 
warm, loving, - womanly. spirit, filled: with 
the treasures of faith, aud hope, and charity 
~~ treasures which, to judge from their ac- 
cumulation, must have lain there for some 
time—and only longing to fly to its kindred 
‘soul to’ gain the rest-it sighs for, “That 
book, placed in-‘her band with no such 
noble purpose, has obi! the “Open Se- 
same” to her heart. 

Hverit loves her Teusband! , : 

As the astonishing. trath, overwhelming 
from its suddenness, dawns on her mind, 
how much she hates the. shcuane of ‘Man- 
rice Staunton! 

-He gave: her that tale to: Sond knowing 
the moral it contained, believing it-would 
interest: and please‘her! : What did he 


-ment, -The door.is lockedas usual. 


mean? What could he have ‘intended to 
insinuate? Does he think ‘she has fallen 
80 low as to be able to live with ‘Valence as 
his daily companion and his wife, and still 
wish to compass his death? . Still! could 
she ever have harbored so base a thought? 
She covers her face with both her hands at 


.the idea. O1 she is unworthy of him—~un- 


worthy of all his confidence and care. She 
‘will go at once—this very minute—and fall 
at his feet, and tell him everything—every- 
thing! This night shall not pass without a 
full confession, And then, when Valence 
knows all her weakneas and her sin, and 
sees how penitent she is, perhaps he will 
take her in her arms, and let her love him 
for the little—sobbingly—the Hittle thane 
that is left! 
*_ * #£ #* # # @#@ 

With Everil all is impulse. She must 
have what she requires at the moment, or 
she no longer caresforit. From her cbild- 
hood she has been indulged in this foible, 
until it has grown into a habit with her; 
the spoilt and petted heiress bas never 
known what it is to wait; and now that her 
heart is clamoring for relief she gratifies its 
Instinct. 

She therefore leaves her room, careless 
where the pursuit of her strong desires may 
lead her, and walks almost blindly into the 
next, which is her bedchamber. But it is 
deserted and still, Valence has evidently 
not yet sought its solitude. She ‘glances 
at her watch—all in the same eager, hurried 
way; it points to a quarter past one! Her 
husband must be in the library. Everi] has 
never approached that door after dark since 
the night she was repulsed frotn its thresh- 
old by the behaviour of ‘her husband and 
hie sister-in-luw; but she does’ not heed 
that circumstance. Had the thought that 
Agatha might be there even now flashed 
across her mind, it would not have’ the 
power to stay her footsteps. A mighty de- 
termination to tell Valence all—to let him 
know the worst—has seized her; and she 


-would make the atonement in the presence 


of twenty witnesses. if it’ were impossible 
to gain him alone. 
She passes out into the cretion which 


-feela chill’ and’‘lonely—wraps a shawl, 
-which she bas-harriedly: thrown on, more - 
closely round her shoulders, and makes her 


-way towards her husband's private: apart- 
‘Bhe 
rattles flercely at the handle. He calis out 
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from within, as though starting from a 
revery, ‘ Who is there?” 

“Ttie I, Valence! It is Everll. 
Too in.” 

“ Poul? he exclaims, as she hears the 
voice come nearer. “ Why, what js the 
matter? Are you ill?”- 

“Nol no! but I must come in. I want 
to speak to you. Valence! pray open the 
door?” : 

“T would rather not, You have heard 
me say that before. Go to bed, my dear! 
It will not be long before L go myself.” 

“ Bat, Valenee! O! for God’s sake, listen 
tome! Ihave something tosay. Icannot 
rest until I have seen and spoken to youl” 

“Something to say?” and as he echoes 
her words he unlocks the door and stands 
before her. ‘What can you have to say 
that will not wait until to-morrow?” 

“It has walted too long—too long al- 
ready,” she answers, as she throws herself 
into his arms. “O Valence! my Valence! 
I love you!’ 


Do let 


CHAPTER XXIti. 
‘Sy WILL TELL YOU ALL.’ 


To say that the earlis astonished is to 
say little, A dozen conflicting emotions 
pass rapidly over his countenauce as he 
closes his arms about the form of his wife, 
and holds her firmly to him. His fair face 
flushes and turns pale; his delicate fea- 
tures work with agitation; his limbs trem- 
ble as though he had the ague; yet all is 
silence between them. Everil is sobbing 
violently, and in the darkness (for the 
library is unligbted, except for the moon- 
beams straying through the painted win- 
dows), they stand together, united at ‘last, 
though ecarcely able to comprehend the 
blessedness of being so. 

“ Let me light the lamp, deareat,’? whis- 
pers Valence, a8 soon as he can command 
his voice to speak. 

“Nol nol let us remain in the dark. I 
have so much to tell you, so much to con- 
fess. Let me say it as 1 stand bere in the 
dark.” 

“There is no need to stand,” he answers 
gently, as he draws her towards a sofa, and 
places himself by her side. She feela his 
breath drawing nearer to her face. She 
knows he is about to seal his pardon before- 
hand on her lips, and, shrinking from the 


contact, slides downward until she rests 
upon the floor at his feet. 

“Why, Evertl, what is this ?? 

«(My proper place, Valence, and I will 
not quit it till you have heard everything, 
O, you do not know how vile~how wicked © 
T have been?’ 

Had the room been lighted then, she 
would have seen bis face grow anxious and 
more sad. 

“This is a grave accusation, Byori! I 
think you must be exaggerating matters.” 

“Indeed, indeed, I am not; but I will 
tell you all. I came here for no other 
purpose.” 

“Kiss me first, dearest! Tell me that 
you love me, again, first!’ 

She cannot resist the pleading tone. She 
throws her arms about his neck, and half 
smothers him in her impetuous embrace as 
she keeps on exeleimilngs “T love you! I 
love you!” 

“T could not help it,” she says, half apol- 
ogetically, when it is over, ‘and it may be 
for the last time, Valence! When you 
married me you thought that I was at least 
free to accept your affection. I was not.” 

* Poor darling!’ he says, compassionate- 
ly, as he strokes her hair. ‘I almost 
feared so. How I must have made you 
suffer |’? 

“JT was not free to marry any honorable 
man, because I had given my heart away 
toa worthless fortune-hunter,. not worthy 
the name of gentleman, who cared nothing 
for me in return.” 

“The scoundrel!’ cries “Lord Valence, 
starting. ‘ Only tell me his name, Everil, 
and you shall be avenged as thoroughly as 
your heart could desire.” 

She lays her hand upon his arm. A sud- 
den thought has struck her. Would it be 
honorable of her, in her turn, to give up to 
no purpose the name of the man who is at 
that moment staying in the castle as their 
mutual guest? What good could. she do 
by it? In what way remedy the evil of the 
past? - 

‘What signifies hisname ?”’ she answers. 
J have done with him and with his name 
forever. -.The confession I come to make 
to you to-night concerns myself alone. I 
married you, Valence, with less than love. 
I almoat hated you.” : 

*¢T guessed it, Everil,’ he Rys mourn 
fully. ‘ 

«At Gret I thought no power on esis 
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conld make me marry you; but this man 
—this wretch—who pretended that he 
cared for me, but who was. too poor to 
marry me without a fortune, insinuated— 
O Valence, how can I tell yon ?—He insin- 
uated—he pointed out tome—that—that—” 


“My darling! I can guess it for myself. ~ 


Be pointed out to you that my life wasn’t 
worth a brass farthing; and that, once a 
widow, your hand would be again at your 
own disposal.” 

“ And—and—that he could wait until 
that time came,” says Everil, sobbing. 
‘And I—I was base enough to listen to him, 
and to believe it; and to feel glad, if I 
must marry you, that it would be for so 
shortatime! And now-—now—O Valence! 
put me from you—send me away. Ihave 
been as bad as a murderesa, that slays her 
own flesh and blood. O my God! my God !'* 

Her grief is so violent that she has flung 
herself prostrate on the ground* The earl 
risea, gropes about for a means of lighting 
the lamp, and then, retracing his footsteps, 
raises his wife tenderly from the floor. 

“Don’t—don’t! Iam not worthy!’ she 
exclaims. 

“Not worthy! Are yoa so anxious to 
get rid of me still, then, Everil ?”” 

At that thought she bursts into a shrill 
scream, and flings herself hysterically upon 
him. 

“To get rid of you? Q, that Icould die 
ten thousand deaths for yours! But it is 
not true, Valence !—tell me it is not true! 
You are well—you can eat, you can drink 
—you can go about like other men. Tell 
me—for heaven’s sake te]! me this has been 
alla horrid dream, and you will live to let 
me love you, and make amends for the 
bitter past f”? 

““My darling! you.-have made me wish 
to-night for the aia ime that I could say 
no. ” 

She stares at him with silent horror. 
To hear you speak to°me as you have 
spoken this evening, Everil, has been the 
great wish of my heart ever since I knew 
you. Lloved you from the first, though it 
was long before I would acknowledge it to 
myself; and to feel that you return my love 
at last, is greater: happiness than I ever 
hoped for.’ It makes all the reat easy— 
evyen’”’—he adds in a lower key—“ death P? 

“Valence, you must not speak so. -Omy 
husband! how could yon die with my warm 
heart beating against yours? Agatha says 


so. Agatha always drives me mad with her 
insinuations abont your failing health; hut 
lcannot believe it~I will not believe itt 
It is not true.” : 

“Yeistrue. Everil, my darling, you must 
learn to believe it.” 

She commences to weep afresh, hanging 
about him. ‘ How can you know it?” she’ 
says, passionately. 

He places her on the sofa, and throwing 
one arm around her, draws down her head 
to rest upon his shoulder. 

*©You love me,’’ he says, tenderly, “and 
you have acourageous heart. Shall I make 
a clean breast to you, Everil, as you have 
done to me? Have you the strength to 
hear everything?” - 

“ About yourself?” 

“ About the mystery that envelops me— 
that is attached to thie dark room, where 
you so often find me sitting by myself— 
about the source from which I draw my in- 
teroal conviction, that not only is my early 
death a certainty, but that even the day 
and the hoor are already fixed.”” 

“T have courage to hear anything you 
wish to tell me,’ she answers, shuddering 
as she hides her face in his breast. 

“You have been brought up, perhaps, to 
laugh at the idea of the appearance of 
apirita or apparitions as something deserv- 
ing of the profoundest contempt and 
ridicule.” 

“ Valence, there are no such things, sure- 
ly! Ihave always regarded tbe tales con- 
cerning them as old wives’ fables.’’ 

‘Just so; and therefore it is that, for- 
fear of being regarded by you as a:lunatic 
or a visionary, I have hitherto carefully 
avolded the subject.. But, Everll, itis not 
a fable—it is a trath that spirits can revisit 
this earth, and make their . appearance 
palpable to more mortal senses than one.’’ 

She does not answer him. The old fear 
that he is mad is stealing over ber again; 
yet it does not make her shrink. She only 
creeps closer to his side, and turns her face. 
inwards, so that her lips lay against his 
heart. 
~ “Go on,” she whispers, faintly. 

“From quite a boy I have been a student 
of the occult.sciences that treat-of the eub- 
ject, and from being myself what is called 
a ‘medium,’: or ‘ager, I have enjoyed 
unusual advantages-in ite pursuit. ‘It isthe 
spirits who have told mee Everil, that I 
shall not live.” Sea) Se 
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“The spirits! But how can spirits speak 
to you, Valence?” ge 

‘By many ways, dearest, but chiefly in 
the way you are speaking now.” 

“Do you mean to say that they have 
voices >” ‘ 

“ Voices, and bodies, and minds. Some- 
times they are impalpable to touch, at 
others they are as material as ourselves.” 

‘Valence, you must be dreaming !—or 
are you saying this to try how far my cre- 
dulity can go?” 

“Do you think me likely to jest on such 
amatter, Everil? You don’t know the wild 
longing—the fierce burning pain that has 
seized on me from ‘time to time since our 
marriage, because I knew it all to be 80 
true. And now—at the very moment when 
I bear your sweet lips confess you love me 
—O how [ long to stay with you now!” 

“You shall stay—you are going to stay. 
O my Valence! this indeed is mere fancy. 
You have studied so hard that it has af- 
fected your judgment. Who ever heard of 
such a thing before? Indeed, indeed, you 
must be mistaken.” 

“You think me mad, in fact,’ he an- 
swers, bitterly. 

4* No, love |—no, darling !~don’t say that! 
But the wisest of men bave sometimes had 
te acknowledge themselves in error; and 1 
think—this story ie so wild—so improbable. 
Why not ask the advice of some older, more 
practical thinker than yourself?” 

“Why not sect myself up as a laugbing- 
stock for the world ?—who, when the proph- 
ecy is fulfilled, would say I had worried my- 
self into my grave. No,Everil. I will die 
as I have lived—-alone—except now for your 
sweet companionship and sympathy.” 

“ T shall. talk.to you night and day, until 
J have talked you out of your belief in ap- 
paritions. I cannot understand it. I 
thought all such superstition had been 
swept from the earth long ago.” 

“ Byeril,if you saw those apparitions with 
your own eyes would you believe in them ?” 

“Perhaps s0—ir I saw them—which I 
never shall.’” 

“ Would you have the courage to remain 
with me and watch ?”’ 

“JT would have the courage to remain 
anywhere with you, Valence.” 

‘*] will put it to the test. I would have 
saved you this; but I cannot bear that you 
abould think me such a slave to supersti- 
tion, Evveril, if you will stay here with me 


to-night, you shall see the spirit who has 
forewarned me of my death.’’ 

** Are you sure?” she says, incredulously. 

“Tam almost eure. She has seldom dis- 
appointed me, Still there is just the 
chance that. your presence may disturb the 
influence. Will you risk it?” 

“ Anything, so that you do not send me 
from you.” 

“ Only promise me one thing—that when 
the spirit appears you will neither scream 
nor attempt to grasp if, nor even to move 
from the seat where I have placed you. 
The most disastrous consequences might 
follow your wantof falth. Will you prom- 
ise me?’ : 

“Y promise. Henceforth I am yours only, 
to command as you will.’? 

They extinguish the lamp after that, and 
lock the door, and sit together on the sofa, 
murmuring the fondest protestations of at- 
tachment into each. other’s ears. The 
beauty, the holiness of first love is upon 
them both, increased by the knowledge that 
what has become their highest pleasure is 
their duty. Everil pours forth her confi- 
dences in one continuous stream; her dis- 
trust of Agatha—her fears for himself—alt 
the doubts she had before her marriage, all 
the jealousy she has experienced sincé, she 
tells to Valence as frankly as is natural to 
ler. Whilst he, between many a fond en- 
dearment and expression of gratitude, gives 
ber a more detailed account of his past and 
present experiences, explaining the mystery 
of the trances into which she has seen him 
fall; of the scrawled handwriting she found 
upon his desk, and the lengthened vigils he 
has been in the habit of observing. 

They talk as rapidly as the ideas come into 
their heads; everything that has been 80 
long pent up in their hearta wells forth at 
once; and in an hour’s time they. know 
more of each other’s minds than thoy have 
ever learned before. Once or twice they 
pass a brief term of silence, when their love 
seema to have reached itsclimax, and noth- 
ing more is needed to express their feelings. 
These intervals, notwithstanding the pros- 
pect before him, are almost happiness to Var 
lence; but Everil, though deeply grateful 
for the explanation with her husband, is dis- 
turbed and anxious. Can it really be true 
that he believes {n the appearance of 
ghosts ?—and if so, is it consistent to credit 
him with being in his right senses? And 
yet how calm and collected he appears. 
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’ Everil has heard of people’s brains being 
diseased on one point only, and wonders, 
with a shudder, whether it can be his case; 
dut she presses all the closer to him for the 
thought, resolving that, come what may, 
her life shall be devoted to him to the end. 

‘Valence,’ she says, presently, in an 
anusually tender voice, “you have uot 
forgiven me yet.” 

“ Forgiven you! What for, my darling ?” 

“For the dreadful thoughts I harbored 
against you before our marriage. If I 
could only tell you how bitterly they have 
been repented of since!’ 

“My love, you did not love me then. 
Love has no claims against you. But if it 
-will make you happier to hear me say 80, I 
forgive you for them a thousand times 
over, They were all wiped off with the 
Airst kias you gave me of your own accord. 
But listen! What sound was that?” 

“J heard no sound.” 

“Hush l—wait one moment. 
that she is coming.’’ 

He sits upright on the sofa, and by the 
light of the moonbeams Everil can trace 
his figure bent forward in the attitude of 
listening, and his earnest preoccupied air, 

“My darling, it is nothing,’ she says. 

“ Will you promise me to remain here,” 
he says, hastily, ‘‘ without moving or mak- 
ing a sound ?”” 

‘*T have already promised you.” 

“Even should I speak to her or touch 
her, you will not attempt to do either?” 

““T promise you,’’ she repeats, mourn- 
folly, looking upon the precaution ag but 
another proof of her hashand’s terrible 
weakness. - : 

He rises suddenly, pushing the ‘ots back 
into the shadow. ‘Then’ he takes her in 
his arms, and embraces her fondly. “O 
my love! my ‘darling! if it could bat be 
averted for your sake! Do not mind what 
i may say or do.. Remember! I shall re- 
turn to you.” 

He stands‘by her side fora moment, and 
straining: her eyes through the darkness, 
Everil presently perceives, the faint glim- 
mer of a light.. It flickers first against the 
stained glass of the window: opposite to 
them; then passes tea second one at the 
farther end of the room. 

“It is she,” says Valence, with sup 
pressed excitement. : 

She ‘would beg him to be calm, put is 
feartul of giving him -offence.: The. light 


I think 


stays at the further window, then bright- 
ans gradually, and Everil’s intense curjos- 
ity (now thoroughly aroused) never permits 
her afterwards quite to satisfy herself‘how 
it passed through the indo, and” ap 
peared in the room. 

But there it is, far from them, yet dis. 
tinct, widening in degree, with every mo- 
ment, until it reveals a mass of white—a 
face—a woman’s bust and shoulders—di- 
aphanous drapery—and a veil of Rowing 
golden hair! 

‘Isola!’ cries Valence, starting forward. 

The apparition raises its arm; he stops 
half way between it and Everil. 

‘““What have you come for—to repeat 
again the lesson I have learned so well as 

The figare bows its head. 

“Tellitmethen. Ihave conrage now to 
bear everything. How long have I to live?’ 

The apparition speaks, slowly, and ina 
whisper. 

‘Four months—November, December, 


January, February. On the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, at noon, I come to you. Beware! 
prepare Pf? ; 


* God in heaven! can it be true? Four 
months only, and when life has but ‘}ast 
opened upon me! Isola, listen to met! ’Z 
have but just learned what Happingee * 
My wife loves me!” 
The spirit does not answer. cen 
‘‘ Will not love bind us to the earth? 
Can it be possible for the spirit to leave 
the flesh whilst it is full of energy and 
sweet ripe hopes and human affection? 
May you not have made a mistake ?”?.; 
“On the 28th of February, at noon.’?::!: 
“Isola! I never longed ‘so much ‘to’ live 
as.now. My earthly ‘hopes are .éo tran- 
scendent, 80 absorbing.” Is there no res- 
pite—no delay ?”: 
“On the 28th of: Wobraacy, at’ noon, I 
come to you. Beware! prepare!’ ~ 
He hides his face for a minute: in his 
hands. When he lifts it again the’ ‘@ppari- 
tion has disappeared. 
’ Valence gropes his way to the ‘sofa, : 
«My sweet brave girll how calmly you 
have behaved thtough it-all. We cannot 
avert destiny, my Everil; but we will at 
least meet it in each other’s. arms,’”’ : 
He essays to raise'her as ho'speaks, but 
her’ form is: heavy aud . metiouless. 
Alarmed, he rekindles the lamp. His wife 
is not 80 brave as he imagine: She has 
fainted! 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


“say THAT YOU WILL SAVE HIM!” 


Dr. Newax, now an old man, almost 
past the allotted span of life, is acknowl- 
edged on all sides, and invariably spoken 
of as the “castle physician.” Not that 
Lord Valence holds so much by the cus- 
toms of past ages (when noble families in- 
variably maintained a chaplain and a doc- 
tor among their retinue) as to pretend to 
keep Dr. Newall to himself; but the old 
man attended the deathbeds of both his 
mother and his father, and, having always 
proved a faithful and trustworthy friend, 
the late earl bequeathed him an annuity 
on condition that he remained near the 
castle during the lifetime of his sons. So 
that virtually his services belong to the 
family. Valence would give Dr. Newall 
house-room in the castle, did he not pre- 
fer to occupy a little cottage on the estate, 
where he lives in quiet content, doctoring 
the bodies of the poor of the village, while 
his brother, the priest, who resides with 
him, lgoks after their souls. 

Everil knows both these gentlemen by 
sight, One of the first things that Valence 
did, after his return from abroad, was to 
bring his old friends to introduce to his 
wife, and she received them with all the 
courtesy due to their position. But she 
has thought little of them since. Dr. 
‘Newall, she is aware, pays a periodical 
visit to the castle, and she has sometimes 
met him walking in the grounds; but she 
has never engaged in any private conversa- 
tion with him,. far less appruached the 
subject of her hnsband’s health. But as 
she wakes on the morning following her 
vigil in the )ibrary—wakes to such a min- 
gled amount of joy and sorrow as she 
never felt in her life before—the first 
thought that flashes across her mind is to 
ask Dr. Newall’s advice. He brought Va- 
lence into the world, and has attended 
him through all the ailments of infancy 
and youth. Surely he must know more 
about his constitution and mental organi- 
zation than any one else. Agatha has 
often told her that. Dr. Newall has con- 
fessed himself puzzled:by Valence’s com- 
plaint; that he has edid- that his mind was 
working on his body to such an extent 
that if some efficient remedy were not soon 
discovered he must succumb to its influ- 
ence. But if Agatha knows this dread 


secret, which Valence has disclosed to her, 
why has she not communicated it to Dr. 
Newall, and thrown some light:on what 
now appears a mystery tohim. Everil has 
always distrusted Agatha. She distrusts 
her still more as this idea occurs to her. 
How false must be her pretence of concern 
for her brother-in-law’s health when she 
can neglect to make use of such @ weapon 
as this may prove in the physician’s hands. 
She thinks of all this as she is dressing; 
but she says nothing to her husband. , 

He rises from his couch, joyous as a 
bridegroom, the sad eyes that have so 
often haunted and reproached her in her 
dreams, brimming over with his new-found 
happiness. He has been so long used to 
the idea of death, that the mere’ reitera- 
tion of a prophecy he has schooled himself 
to accept as true is powerless to disturb his 
present peace; and Everil has not the 
heart to communicate the cloud that hangs 
over her own mind to his by referring to 
it. So they laugh and love, and are to all 
appearance blissfully content through the 
morning hours, and descend to breakfast 
(but for that aword of Damocles auspended 
over their heads) as happy in their mutual 
affection as ever were Eve aud Adam 
when first presented to each other. - 

_ “0, if it might but last! 

Everil finds herself repeating this ejacu- 
lation over and over again. Heaven’s doors 
are opened; she stands upon the threshold 
of all bliss, only to know they have already 
commenced to swing slowly but surely to 
again. Yet even this thought cannot pre- 
vent an unusual look of excitement per- 
vading her countenance aa she enters the 
breakfast-room leaning on her husband’s 
arm, the first time she has ever done so. 

She is not restful; but she is wildly 
happy, and the knowledge ef her pain and 
of her joy makes her do strange and fitfal 
things. She laughs loudly without reason; 
talks fast; helps herself to half a dozen 
different dishes, eating really of none; 
and asks the same question several.times 
over. Valence, on. the couitrary, is rather 
silent; but there is an expression on his 
face which is very foreign to it—the look 
of happiness. Mrs. West glances from the 
wife to the husband, and the husband to 
the wife, and is anything but satisfied 
with the scratiny. At first she makes 10 
comment on the alteration In their behav- 
iour, except such as is conveyed to Maw 
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rice Staunton by an elevation of her eye- 
brows; butafter a while her patience is 
exhausted, and, considering her position 
in the castle, the widow forgets herself. 

‘‘What on earth is the matter?’ she 
says, snappishly. ‘I declare, you are get- 
ting quite hoydentsh again, Everil. It is 
not generally considered dignified for a 
married woman to come scuttling down 
stairs like a schoolgirl.” 

“Indeed! not when she is dreadfully 
Jate, and ina state of mental terror lest 
her guests should have eaten up everything 
worth eating befure che makes her appear- 
ance?” replies the countess, feigning in- 
difference. 

“You seem ‘dreadfully’ hungry into 
the bargain.” 

Everil glauces at her wasted food with 
amusement. 

‘Well! and why shouldI not be? How 
is Arthur this morning ?” 

But at this juncture Lord Valence, who 
has been carrying a dish assiduously round 
the table (the castle people make a custom 
of waiting on themselves: at. breakfast) 
reaches Everil’s chair, and places one 
hand upon her shoulder. The start—the 
flush—the sudden look of happiness, tell 
Mrs. West too plainly (if she requires tell- 
ing) what the matter is. Everil does not 
know that she fs observed. Lovers are far 
too much like the ostrich, who sticks his 
head into the sand, and forgets that his 
pursuers will trace him by his tail, She 
turns her face towards her husband and 
their eyes meet. 

Neither she nor Valence, were they mar- 
ried for a ‘hundred years; would dream of 
making love in public. Love is with them 
too sacred to be made the sport of general 
comment. But though the tongue may 
utter commonplaces, it is not so easy to 
curb the language of the eyes.. Agatha 
‘West sees the look which they exchange, 
and from being anxious and uneasy, be- 
comes bitter. | : 

“Miss Mildmay is waiting for some 
omelet,” she remarks, in an unpleasant 
voice; “and I should like some too, Va- 
lence—when you have time to attend to 
us. I thought you always. professed to 
have such a contempt for public displays, 
Everil.” 

The countess blushes. But she ‘is not 
the woman to be attacked with impunity. 
She draws herself up at once. " 


“So I have —of unealled-for ane 
ference? . 

Mrs. West giggles uneasily. 

“Well! Icall that rather hard on poor 
me. What harm was there in iny remark? 
I shall be afraid to open my mouth next.” 

Everil does not answer. She is begin- 
ning to distrust and dislike this woman 
more and more every day. She treats her 
question with silent contempt, and ad- 
dresses herself to her husband. 

‘« What are you going to do this morn- 
ing, Valence ?” 

“I had engaged to drive Staunton over 
to Ballybroogan, to say good-by to the 
O’Connors. I am afraid wa must lose 
Captain Staunton, Everil. He cannot get 
any more leave after Monday.” - 

Indeed!” 

How glad she is to hear that he is going! 
—that she shall lose even the remembrance 
of the time of folly during which she 
thought she loved him! and how she wishes 
they would all go—Alice, and Agatha, and 
all, and leave her all alone with Aim. 

* But I hope not for long,’’ says Maurice 
Staunton. ‘I have some leave due again 
at Christmas, and Lord Valence has most 
kindly asked me to spend it here.” 

QO, that will be charming!’ cries 
Agatha, with an apparently irrepressible 
burat of delight. And then she remem 
bers herself, and titters, and blushes, and 
glances round the table from under her 
long eyelashes, and saya, timidlys = 

“J didn’t guite mean that; but ‘you will 
like to see Captain Staunton agaln-—wont 
you, Everil? It makes the castle. so‘mach 
more lively to have a few friends staying 
in it.” 

- “Of course she will like it,” replies Va- 
lence, good-humoredly (be is disposed to 
be in a good bumor with all the world this 
morning). “I shouldn’t have asked Staun- 
ton to come again if I badn’t known it 
would be agreeable to her. So no apolo~ 
gies, Agatha,’’ laughingly, “and. no more 
blushes. I have no doubt Staunton will 
take your natural expression of pleasure at 
the news of his return-for as great a com- 
pliment as, under‘similar circumstances, I 
should have. done -' anyeelt, Wont you, 
Staunton?” 

“J can never feol snfiieiently grateful 
for the kind interest Mre.- West takes in 
me, nor for the. friendship she. accords 
me,” replies Maurice Staunton, looking at 
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Everil the while. “And my best thanks 
are due to you and Lady Valence for the 
prospect your invitation affords me of 
meeting you all here again.” 

‘All right, old fellow! Don’t say any- 
thing more about it; but come and go as 
you like, and as you may have the oppor- 
tunity. The.doors of Castle Valence will 
always be open to you—remember that.” 

Everil will not join in her husband’s in- 
vitation. She longs to say that she dis- 
approves of it; that she will not have this 
man, who has dared to insult her by his 
base insinuations, and whom she loathes 
as though he were a reptile, within the 
walls of any house that owns her as mis- 
tress. But she knows that such an ont- 
burst would seriously offend and vex her 
husband, and for his sake she is silent. 
He thinks that Maurice Staunton comes 
here for the sake of Agatha. Agatha her- 
self has' told him so—and perhaps Agatha 
may be right. Men’s minds sometimes 
change eo quickly, that Staunton may have 
already transferred his allegiance to her 
sister-in-law. And, in that case, they will 
get rid of both of them. Blessed thought! 
So Everil resolves to wait, and bear, and 
be silent for a little longer. But this res- 


olution cannot make her cordial to either — 


of the culprits. Forbearance even is un- 


_ natural to her: cordiality would make her 


false. So she treats them both with cool- 
ness. during the rest of breakfast-time; 
and rises. to leave. the room, without, as 
usual, communicating her plans for the 
morning. 

“Are you going to drive this morning, 


dear?” asks Mrs. West, who, with the an- 


nouncement of her friend Captain Staun- 


ton’s. speedy return, appears to have re- 


gained her good-humor. 

“Nol? says the countess, shortly. 

“T thought we were going to shop at 
C—,,” interposes Alice Mildmay, naming 
the nearest town. 

“Did I say so, Alice?.; Well, if youll 
excuse me, I’d rather put it off. Ido not 
feel inclined for a day’s shopping.” 

“ What should you like todo beet?” de- 
mands her husband, tenderly. 

“T should like to. have this morning to 
myself, Valence,” she answers, . 

Neither addresses the other by a term of 
endearment, yet there is a tone in their 
voices that seems to say more than any 
words could do. As Mrs. West hears it 


she glances again at Maurice Staun- 
ton, and as the earl, and countess, and 
Alice disappear, she draws him within the 
shelter of one of the deep bay windows. 

‘What do you make of that?” he says 
inquiringly. , 

“Ttis some absurd romance they have 
got into their heads, but it will not last,” 
she answers. ‘‘ You are sure to be back 
at Christmas?” 

“ Sure as anything can be in this world. 
But what is the reason of her behaviour 
towards me? Is it real or feigned ?” 

“ Feigned, of course! Do you suppose 
women are like yourselves, and able to 
love and unlove at will? But Everil is 
fighting with her conscience, and cannot 
quite make up her mind about it, It is 
early days as yet, I think perhaps your 
present departure is about the best thing 
that could happen.’’ 

a How ?”” 

‘It will give her time for reflection. 
Besides, she will miss you, and women 
always get tender in absence. But don’t 
stay away too long.” 

“You seem to have overcome some of 
the scruples you favored me with when 
this marriage was first decided on.” 

“Ah,:-my dear boy! ivs no use fighting 
against fate. Not that I would have Ev- 


‘gril do anything wrong, for worlds. But | 


if she is to marry again—and of course she 
will marry again—why not you as well as 
any one else? I am sure you would do 
your best to make,sthe poor child bappy.” 
“You seem very certain still Eee she 


-will be in a position to marry again.” 


’ <Q, there ie no doubt of it! She does 
not see the change—she has been too little 
accustomed to think of him or his well- 
doing; but there has been a great change 
for the worse in Valence since his mar- 
riage. Iwas speaking to Dr. Newall about 
it only last week.” 

“Well, 1 confess, with every desire to 
the contrary, that I can’t see it The 
man seems well enough to me. A trifle 
thin, perhaps, and rather hectic in appear- 
ance, but otherwise not worse than dozeus 
of my acquaintance.’ 

“Ah! you look at the body, whilst the 
disease all lies in the mind.. His trances, 
or fits,-or whatever you like to call them, 
have been much prolonged of late. The 
other night I almost thought he never 
would have come to himself again. Dr. 
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Newall thinks now the heart is affected as 
well as the bead.” But come and take a 
turn tn the grounds, and I will tell you 
more about it. I hate talking in the 
house—one is apt to be overheard.”? And 
so the worthy pair saunter off together. 

* * * * * * * 

It is about twelve o’clock when Dr. 
Newall’s factotum rushes into the back 
garden to inform him that Lady Valence 
is in the cottage, waiting to speak to him. 
The announcement takes the good old 
doctor quite by surprise. He is very busy 
hoeing up some potatoes to send to a poor 
family in distress, and not at all what he 
considers in a fit condition to hold.an in- 
terview with the wife of his patron. Be 
sides, the countess and he are almost 
strangers; he has never thought of her 
except as a very magnificent, highly-bred 
young lady, and he is not at all sure of 
what she will think of a breach of eti- 
quette. So he comes into the cottage par- 
lor with rather muddy boots and disorderly 
apparel, and full of apologies. 

“Treally must beg your ladyship’s par- 
don for appearing before you in such a 
costume, but rather than keep Your lady- 
ship waiting, I have ventured “Co attend 
“your summons just as it found mé.”’ 
“14°, itis so good of you to come at all,” 
replies her ladyship, in a trembling voice. 

She has only a garden-hat upon her 
head and a warm shawl thrown hastily 
about her shoulders, and she seems agi- 
tated and uneasy, and her eyes are red. 
Dr. Newall rubs his own and looks at her 
again. Can this be the Countess of Va- 
lence, across whose face he has never yet 
seen any feeling pass except one of proud 
indiffererice ?" He guesses directly that 
something must be the matter. | g : 

“*] trust. nothing ig wrong?” he says, 
‘anxiously,’ 816 there anything in which I 
can help.your ladyship?” 

: Her‘only answer is a burst of tears. 

““O yes! ‘indeed you can—I hope you 
can!" she says, between her sobs, “O 
Dr. Newall, my husband! my husband !” 

Dr. Newall; guessing what is to come, 
turns round, and walking to the door, de- 
liberately ] locks it; next, ‘opening a small 
cheffonier, - procures thence a glass of 
wine, aiid' makes Everil ‘driak it. Then 
drawing a, chuir close to hers, he sits down 
and takes her hand between his own as 
though he had known her all his life. 
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The touch of nature has broken down all 
barriers of etiquette between them. 

“Now, my dear child,’? he says, “tell 
“me sil. Remember I have known him 
from his birth. You need have no‘seru- 
ples in letting me know the truth.” 

“T never knew it till last night,” she 
answers, with a moan, “and I feel I must 
tell it to some one who is wiser than my- 
self;- And I thought that you, who have 
known him all along, and are such a friend 
of his, must be better able to counsel me 
than anybody else.” 

“My dear (I trust your ladyship will 
forgive the familiarity)—” 

“O, call me anything you like,’’ she 
says, clinging to the hand which she be- 
lieves can preserve Valence to her, 

“But are you speaking of your hns- 
band’s health?” 

“Yes !—nol—not exactly. 1 must begin 
from the beginning—from before our mar- 
riage. Valence told me-then that he had 
been given over—that he could not live 
‘more than six months or. so, and—and—I 
don’t know if I believed him or not—I—" 
in a failing volee—“‘I did not care then— 
it was all the same to me if he lyed’or 
—O heaven! if he died! But when we 
went abroad, and I found he had those 
dreadful faiating fits, I got frightened.’ | 

“ Does he often have them?” . - 

“ He had four or five attacks. during our 
wedding tour; and Mra. West says he has 
had some very alarming ones of late, that 
lasted for more than an hour at a time.’ 

“Why has Mrs. West never mentioned 
the subject to me, I wonder!” remarks the 
doctor. 

“She tells me you know all about them, 
and say they are incurable, and connected 
with his heart,” ‘Teplies Everil, with 
surprise. 

“My dear lady, this‘is the first ‘news I 
have ever bad that Lord Valence was spb- 
ject to anything of the kind. -I have often 
suspected it. I have often seen him of a 
morning languid, pulseless, heavy, and 
with all the appearance of a man who has 
had such an attack as: you describe ;' but I 
have never been able to make him confess 
to it. : What’ can be: ‘the: ‘Reason of: hai 
reticence?? -.. bs T+ 

“T think I can tell: you) When -’ we re- 
turned to the castle I found that he and 
Agatha ased to sit up very late together, 
long after the servants had all gone to bed, 
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and they would not tell me what for. 
Once I went down to the library, where 
they were sitting together, long after mid- 
night, and I found them in the dark, and 
Valence would not let me cross the thres- 
hold. That made me very angry, and for 
some time afterwards I felt too proud to 
ask any more questions. Only my hus- 
band often alluded to the near approach of 
his death, and the time when it should 
have happened.” 

‘Well, my dear—well!” interposes the 
doctor, anxiously, seeing she falters in her 
narrative. 

“ But last night, after I had gone to bed, 
J was very unhappy, and I wanted to tell 
him something. He had not come up 
stairs, so I rose 4nd went down to the 
library, where I found him, as usual, in 
the dark. I implored him to tell me the 
truth—and he told it me. He said,’ con- 
tinues Everil, looking up in her compan- 
fon’s face the while to mark what effect 
her strange communication will have upon 
him, “that he had seen spirits, and talked 
to them all his life, and that it is a spirit 
that has told him he must die so soon.” 

Dr. Newall looks very grave, but he does 
not evince any surprise. 

“J could not believe it,’ she goea on, 
passionately. ‘‘I have heard of ghosts and 

“Dbanshees, and auch things, of course, but 
I always thought such stories nonsense, 
and only credited by ignorant people who 





knew no better. But Valence asked me 
to watch with bim and prove what he said 
was true; and I did—and I saw it with my 
own eyes—and—and—” 

“Did you hear it speak ?”” 

“Yes—I think so, but I hardly remem- 
ber. Valence says I fainted. I know I 
was frightened and miserable enough for 
anything. But this is what I came to say. 
O Dr. Newhall, do you think it ls true— 
that he really will leave me? O, say that 
you will cure him—that you will save him 
from himself—or I shall go mad!’ 

She has slid from her chair and throwr 
herself on her knees at the old man’s feet; 
she has seized his wrinkled hand, fresh 
from the toils of gardening, and is kissing 
and clinging to it as though he had been 
her guardian angel, and had all good 
things within his gift. 

“My dear, dear lady!’ he says, as he 
tries to raise her. 

“Nol 1 will not get up until you have 
promised me to save him. O Dr. New- 
all, [could lay down my life to purchase 
his! Surely it is impossible that he can 
diel? . 

“If you will be good and reasonable, we 


cwill discusa the point together,’ he an- 


swers, quietly. Then she rises, ashamed 

of her sudden outburst of feeling, and sits 

down, cold and despondent, in a chair. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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A WOMAN'S STORY. 


BY COBRA CHOCSTER, 


“Who would not, in Life’a dreary waste, 
Snatch, when he could, with eager haste, 
An interval of joy ?” * 


Iwas born in poverty. I do not mean 
the respectable poverty that closes up its 
brick house and lives in the rear during 
the warm months, turns old dresses and 
wears dyed silks, but grinding miserable 
want. g Ss 

Ihad not, like moat heroines, “known 
better days.” My mother, a hard-working 
seamstress, had died at my birth, and my 
father—well, I do not Hke to recall my 
early life spent with him. Even now, as I 
ait here in the bloom of a late autumn, the 
old memories of stinging blows and sense- 
less rages bring the indignant blood to my 
face. I was not as patient with him asI 
should have been, I suppose. I might, 
perhaps, huve made home a dearer spot to 
us both; but I was a bitter headstrong girl 
then, with no sweet past to dream over and 
make me better, and ne bright future to 
encourage and sustain. 

All was blackness, whether I looked back- 

" ward or forward, and I had not yet learned 
to look upward. Yet surely a dark back 
-room of a tenement house, firelesa and 
cheerless, could not lure a man from the 
warmth and hilarity of a corner grogshop. 

One night I fell asleep, in the chill of a 
frosty winter evening, aud seemed to see 
father threatened with some terrible peril. 
I awoke, all of a shiver, and seizing my 
ragged shawl and hood from their nail, 
ran out into the snowy §treet to the corner 
store. 

His face was not in its customary place 

behind the cracked tobacce-stained stove, 
and to my inquiries the men only returned 
careless replies. 
. “He had gone with Jim Blake, nigh on 
to an hour ago, towards the dock. Them 
two didn’t pal together for nothink.” 
“There was an ugly job on hand, my inform- 
ant, aman half stupid over his cups, felt 
sure. 

I was used to the streets and darkness, 
and it didn’t take me long to get to the 
dock. Jim Blake, of all the bad men father 
knew, and their number was legion, was 


the worst. I felt my suspicions of coming 
evil grow into certainties as I stoad be- 
neath the black clouds and felt the first 
anowflakes, the forerunner of a storm, 
against my face, : 

I thought I saw something moving near 
a woodpile, and 1 crouched in the shadow 
of a building, to watch further develop- 
ments. I was not mistaken. The figure, 
that of a man, left its resting-place, and 
paced back and forth, directly in front of 
me, 

I held my breath as he carelessly struck 
a match and let the light fall in my dark 
corner. I shrank further back, and drew 
a breath of relief as he lazily lighted a 
cigar. The blaze of the match revealed 
the face of a man, evidently in the higher 
walks of life, a strong handsome face, 
with a wearled expression upon his highbred 
features, and a cynical curve of the thin 
lips, half hidden by-a tawny mustache. 
The eyes dark and Gerce, but capable of 


_ unutterable tenderness—this I learned 


later—redeemed the almost effeminate 
delicacy of his face. 

All this I noticed in that brief instant, . 
and then he passed aimlessly on towards 
theriyer. Presently 1 heard voices so close 
to me that I shivered with fear of detec- 
tion, and clung to the damp walls of an old 
building for protection. 

“Aint ye ready to strike ?” 

“ Hush—soft} be may be armed. ‘These 
darned bloated aristocrats always carries a 
settler about ’em. Best to let it go. May- 
be he haint got the swag about him.” 

“ Maybe he aint. Where’a your eyes? 
Look at that ere sparkler oii his bosom—a 
clear thousand, to say nothink of the ticker 
and wallet. Take my word for it, he’s a 
Tum o.1e a8 gets his living out of innocent 
men like mé and you, Here he comes 
again, Be ready to bag the game. Steady—” 

A sudden giddiness came over me with 
the words. 1 strove to scream, but my 
tongue seemed glued to the roof of my 
mouth, Lheard a struggle, a stifled shriek,- 
then, with one desperate effort, I flung 
myself forward between the deadly assas- 
sin and his victim. 
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A muttered imprecation.from bebind, 
then some one had hold of me, and I felt 
cold steel against my bosom. 

“Isa woman. D—nme! I can’t.” 

“D— ye for your chicken heart. I’ve 
finished my fine gentleman. Choke the 
gal, or we'll have the perlice on us,” - 

A hairy face preased close to mine, 
searching it in the darkness. I felt a 
dreadful sensation of strangling, then a 
wail broke the silence. 

* My God, Jim, it’s my own gal!” 

A tall stalwart figure arose suddenly ag 
if from the dead at Jim Blake's side. One 
blow of a heavy walking-stick felled the 
villain to the earth, and then I saw the 
muzzle of a bright weapon pointed at ny 
father’s head. Again did I throw myself 
in front of the stranger. 

“Don’t do it, sir. He’s my father. I 
saved your life—spare his!’ 

“ Poor child! then I will not give him 
the punishment he s0 richly deserves... He 
can goin peace. Asfor you, call upon me 
at any time, and-I will ‘help you. Try to 
lead a better life, give up the streets, and 
seek honest employment.” 

1 tried to stutter out that I was honest, 
if poor, but he was’gone. . ‘I knew what he 
had taken me for, and the indignant blood 
made my face fiery red'in the frosty air. . 

Mechanically:I:placed the card he had 
handed me in'my pocket, and ‘then roused 
father from: his halGmanally paroayen of 
terror. - 

“He wont peach on us, father: ‘he sald 
80, Come home, or we'll have the police 
onus. Come, it is bitter cold.” . 

“We can’t leave Jim. Give us a lift, 
my gal, and take him home.’ 

I felt as if I was staining my hands with 
blood, but I stifled my feelings, and helped 
father drag the heavy’ form: through the 

dark streets, to the cellar where he ved 
with his drunken wife... - . - 

Then J ted father quickly past the tempt- 
ing baize doors of -the.:grogshop, and half 

‘pushed him up: the broken -staira to our 
poor rooms, 

There was.a blank-in' my lite after that. 
In spite‘of tears and eutreaties, father still 
haunted the corner store, and. day after 

day ‘passéd.: away. when I heard only: the 

~weary click, click of ‘the sewing-tidehine, 
-and father’s.moans and snores :as he slept 
his drunken sleep in the corner. 

One starry June night there came a 


alpaca. 


‘Poor child! how pale phe is.” ; 


change. I only remember: the sudden 
ghastly sight of disfigured still-loved fea- 
tures,.as I fell. fainting upon my parent’s 
mangled body. The event was chronicled 
in the daily papers as “Another Kow in the 
Sixth Ward—Fatal Results to ove of the 
Combatants.” 

I only knew that it left me orphaned 
and lonely, with nothing to work or live 
for. In spite of the past, he was my fa- 
ther, the only tie that bound me tothe 
vast earth. He had been my constant care 
and charge, and without him I daily lost 
my interest in life. 

Iawoke one burning July morning, to 

find a-kind Irish. neighbor watching over 
me, ‘who gave me the startling assurance 
that ‘‘it.was nigh onto-a month since I'd 
knowed -anybody, and I was weak as a 
baby, and just as silly; and I must lay still 
and quiet, or the docther wouldn’t auswer 
for it.” 
.. The doctor, a kind-hearted, man, came 
daily to see me, but shook his head as I 
turned from the food offered me with all 
aninvalid’s disgust of greasy broth and 
weak tea. - , ; 

“Tt wont do. There is no desire for life 
here. The.girl will die; she needs change 
of scene and food. Have _you no friends, 
little girl?” 

His kind manner and. ‘the question were 
too much for me in my weak condition. 1 


tried to speak, but the effort ended ina 


atorm of. tears. 
The doctor went to the window ‘and 


blew his nose with great: vigor, started for 


the door, and left without. another word, . 
. The next day my few clothes were packed 
by his.direction, in a small, truuk,. and I 
was half:carried dowa stairs and placed in 
his buggy. What a drive that was, out of 
slums and. alleys, into leafy boulevards, and 
broad.avenues, until we reached . the fairy 
region of the Park!. There we stopped 


-before.a Jarge stone house, and the doctor 


was met upon the threshold of the dwelling 
by @ motherly-looking old lady in black 


"You see, Mrs. Hall, Thave brought my 


_protege, as I threatened.” . 


“That's right, doctor... J have plenty. of 
spare time, and will do as I promised. 
Then, in an 
audible whisper, “ No danger.of her dying 


-on my hands? . The folks might hear of. it, 


you know.’? . he Sines oe Kee 
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“No danger, no danger at all, madam. 
Your excellent society and plenty of good 
food are all she needs. You are sure the 
folks wouldn’t object to this?” 

“ La, sir, I hag my own liberty here, aud 
my master is not one of the stingy sort. 
He allows me a companion for the sum- 
mer, and 1 know of no one I'd sooner fa- 
yor than a friend of yours.” 

“Thanks, Mrs, Hall. Tl speak about it 
to Mr. Atherton myself when I’m down to 
the Branch next week. I will sec you 
rewarded also.” 


‘I am sure I don’t wish pay, sir, when I” 


think of your past kindness. I haven’t 
forgotten your services for my rheumatic 
fever last winter, when you wouldn’t take 
acenot. I said to the cook then, says I~”? 

‘6 Hush—don’t mention it, Mrs. Hall. 
Good-day. Tlicall to-morrow and see my 
patient.”’ 

All this was said in a darkened oak-lined 
library, where J lay upon an easy lounge, 
with closed eyes and tired brain. I only 
half realized that I was in an apartment 
and mansion of rare magnificence, but I 
was too weary to feel curiosity respecting 
my surroundings. 

Later, I learned from garrulous Mrs. 
Hall, during cool mornings spent in the 
alry apartments facing the Park, that the 
owner of the house, a gentleman of ex- 
treme wealth, was spending the summer 
at the Branch, not to return until Soptem- 
ber, and that she, in the meantime, had 
full charge of the house and its appoint- 
ments, and had also undertaken the direc- 
tion of the few servants left in the almost- 
deserted mansion. She professed herself 
delighted with my society, for, to use her 
own words, “She was getting lonesome~- 
like, and felt spooky of nights.’” 

How strange this luxury seemed to me, 
after the poverty of my past life! the soft 
Axminster carpets, vast mirrors, luxurious 
upholstery, and rate works of art. How 
bitterly I mourned, as I realized my own 
miserable ignorance amid the numberless 
choice volumes lining the walls of Mr. 
Atherton’s library! 

One warm Sunday evening, while Mrs. 
Hall was taking her usual after-dinner nap, 
I stole down in the darkness to the large 
open windows of the drawing-room, there 
to watch listlessly the little life apparent 
in the streets below. I noted with idle 
interest a flirtation going on in the next 


area between a smart chambermaid and a 
atern guardian of the Jaw. How different 
my life had been from this serving-girl— 
how void of the little joys which creep into 
even the lives of the lower classes, as they 
are called. I felt such an alien, such a 
creature without a place in the wide world, 
that, overcome by a sense of my own lone- 
liness, I leaned my head upon my hands, 
and gave way to my tears. Suddenlya 
strain of sweetest music broke the silence. 
It seemed to me a voice from God, chiding 
me for daring to doubt for even an instant 
his tender love and protection. Had he 
not wonderfully cared for me 50 far, and 
would he be likely to forsake me now? 

I forgot to wonder at the nearness of the 
music, and only listened as a deep rich 
voice joined the chords, and the words of 
a simple hymn fell upon the air. It was 
music that I could understand, and almost 
unconsciously I bummed over the last 
words. A voice close to my side startled 
me, : 

“So you like my poor music? I 
glad.” , 

I started, to see in the room, quite close 
to my chair, the figure of a man, and arose 
with a nervous movement to depart. 

_“ Pray be seated, Miss Freyer, I beg. I 
was thoughtless to come in unannounced. 
Allow me to introduce myself as Winthrop 
Atherton, at your service, I have already 
heard of you from Dr. Bently, and assure 
you of the pleasure I feel in welcoming 
youhere. Weshall be friends, I feel sure.’” 

The voice, so courtly and gracious, gave 
me sudden self-possession, I tock the 
hand extended to me in token of friend- 
ship. 

“Thank you, Mr. Atherton, for your 
confidence in me. J am deeply grateful 
for this temporary home, and hope my 
stay has not seemed very intrusive to you. 
Believe me, I have been tempted many 
times to leave. It has seemed of late as if 
Imust get back my strength, so that I 
could be at work again. Besides, these 
rich things—” 

I paused, not knowing how to coutinuc. 
I felt I might wound him should I speak 
my mind. 

“Go on, child,” he said, kindly; what 
effect’did you fear ‘these rich things’"— . 
with a comical mimicry of my mianner— 
*“ would have upon your morals?” 

“Now you are making fun of me, sir. 
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But I feared work would seem harder and 
more distasteful to me after the fairy life 
here, besides awakening ambitious dreams 
that it will be hard to silence when I get 
back.” ; 

I shuddered involuntarily, remembered 
suddenly that I was addressing an almost 
utter stranger, and turned to leave the 
room. Mr. Atherton followed me out into 
the lighted hall, and gave me a pleasant 
good-night as I turned upon the long stairs. 

Where had I seen that kingly figure and 
haughty face before? I tried to think, in 
vain. 

When I knelt beside ‘my little bed that 
night, something dropped from between 
the leaves of my Bible. It wasan old card, 
and on it were the words— 


“WINTHROP ATHERTON, BANKER, 
“No. + Broadway, New York,” 


This was the key to the mystery. 1 was 
under the roof of the man my father had 
all but murdered that winter night; had 
been dependent upon him for my daily 
bread for nearly a month. 

How I hated him during those first days 
when I felt a sickening feeling of depen- 
dence under his roof, and yet realized my 
utter inability to leave until my health 
and strength should return to me! I re- 
sented it that aman should possess a deli- 
cacy and refinement that IJ, in my fairest 
days, had only dreamed of. I admired 
him, and yet would not allow myself to be 
friendly. I felt a sense of pain, and a de- 
sire for a nobler and better existence, as I 
watched him day after day bending over 
some book in the library, or penning arti- 
cles for some favorite magazine. 

Itaught myself sullen indifference and 
stolid aversion when I was with him, but 
only seemed to amuse him by my avoid- 
ance of his presence. One morning he 
stopped me on my way up atairs. 

“Wiss Freyer, can you spare me a few 
moments? I wish your opinion of this 
article.” 

I smiled satirically. Asif I could an- 
derstand or appreciate his feelings! It 
was only his kindness that prompted him 
to address me as an equal, I said to myself 
With bitterness in my heart, 

“You overrate my powers, sir. I'fear I 
‘Would not prove a competent critic. Let 
me pass, please. Mrs. Hall is walang for 
me.” 


“Allow me to.be the judge of your abil- 
itles,”’ fixing his laughing blue eyes full 
upon me. “Why do you avold me so, 
Miss Freyer? We are like strangers under 
the same roof. Do you value my friend- 
ship so little ?” ; 

“Our positions are too far apart to talk 
of friendship, Mr. Atherton.” 

I forced myself to meet his gaze, but my. 
cheeks flushed at what I read in his, 

“Our positions? What do you mean? 
Nonsense! In this republican country 
such notions are absurd, child. The gulé 
is not impassable which separates us.” 

“QO Mr. Atherton, I must speak upona 
subject that has long troubled me. I 
think you misunderstand my position here, 
Our lives and thoughts are very far apart; 
the gulf that separates us very wide. Iam 
not even a friend of Mrs. Hall, as you seem 
toimagine. I am a poor friendless. girl, 
that, but for Dr. Bently’s and your kind- 
ness, would now be dependent upon public 
charity.” 

“My kindness has nothing to do with it, 
nor have you been dependent upon me. 
Your face often wears e familiar look, and 
in vain have I striven to recall when and 
where I first met you.” 

He scanned my -features long and ear- 
nestly, then a light of recognition beamed 
in his eyes. : 

“Tt is the face of the woman to whom 1 
owe my life. All I coald do, Elizabeth 
Freyer, would never repay you. You saved 
me from two villains that winter night.” 

One was my father. Do not call him 
80, sir. He was drunk, and not himself, 
or he would never have done it.” 

“Poor child! He has deserted - you, 
then, and you are all alone.” 

‘* He never deserted me!” I exclaimed, 
passionately. Then, with a burst of tears, 
“He ts dead!" 

‘* Forgive me, littleone! I never guessed 
the truth. The pasthas bound us together. 
Tell me what you dislike me for, and let 
me try to please you.” 

I could not resist the frank winning 
smile and outstretched hand, and again we 
sealed the compact of a firm Alendsbip tor 
the future. 

Why did I linger during those summer 
days in Winthrop Atherton’s presence? 
Why did I. allow soft persuasions and 
friendly words to get the better of my wo- 
man’s nature, which urged me to throw off 
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my indolence and be up and doing? I 
know not. I only know that then, all un- 
conrcivusly, I°had found heaven in his 
‘presence, drew strength from his kindly 
eyes, and daily grew in health, as he 
brought rare exotics from the conservatory, 
Joaded my plate with delicacies and rare 
fruits, and read aloud long mornings in the 
library from poet and historian hitherto 
unknown to me. ; 

Good Mrs. Hall always played propriety 
upon these occasions, and formed one of 
the happy trio that gathered around the 
little round table in the almost deserted 
diuing-room. 

Mr. Atherton laughingly declared that 
we were playing country, aud would have 
nothing but country dishes upon our table 
—golden pats of butter, luscious berries, 
Dutch cheese, delicate custards and bowls 
of cream. Then we had doughnuts, turn- 
overs, flapjacks, and other old-fashioned 
dishes, all to suit the master’s whim, who 
appeared to become a boy again in his en- 
joyment of life, and zest in the silly noth- 
ings which made up our days. Silly noth- 
ings to him, 1 say, but to me, hitherto 
starved in the beautiful things of this life, 
they seemed the Alpha and Omega of 
existence. B ‘ 

Surely I was living a dreamlife during 
those burning August days; those quiet 
mornings and moonlit evenings were like 
nothing I bad ever known before—they 
could not be of the earth earthy. 

He found me alone one morning, ready 
to start for a walk.. 

“Where away, Miss Freyer? 
some mission of mercy ?” 

. “Nosir. Iwas. going to the Park fora 
stroll. I have grown very selfish of late.” 

“To the Park] O, may I go, too?” 
Then, seeing the pleasure in my eyes I 
could not cenceal, ‘You like to have me 
with you. Would it always be so, or, like 
Other women, do you require constant 
change and excitement? You are so dif- 
ferent from the girls I have met, Eliza- 
beth.” 

He seemed to dwell upon my plain name. 
Never had it found favor in iny eyes before. 

¢ The sweetest Woman ere drew breath 

Is my dear wife Euzabeth, ” 


Upon 


he paraphrased. ‘Could you be my dear 
wife, Lizzie? Dare i hope for the disin- 
terested fond love of a noble true girl? 
Tell me, little one.” 


-sterics now. 


I could not answer. We had reached 
the Park, and he led me to a rustic seat. 

Why dwell upon those moments? I 
proved no wiser or stronger than any other 
woman in love, and, in spite of the vast 
social gulf which I knew separated us, I 
listened to his tender words, and gave him 
the promise which he professed made him 
happy for life. 

That was my heaven, and it lasted just 
one week, 

Never had I doubted him for one instant 
since that morning when I gave him my 
love, with a mad worship which amounted 
almost to idolatry. {would willingly have 
died for him; and I often wondered why 
he had chosen me—me, a poor lowborn 
girl for his wife, among all the fine ladies 
he knew. 

I say I had never doubted his truth. I 
loved him so entirely myself that I thought 
the very intensity of my love must of ne- 
cessity win for me a return. 

I was building airy castles of our future 
one morning, when Mrs. Hall entered the 
room, all flushed with haste. 

“My landst if this aint sudden, though. 
Iam all flustrated-like, she gave me such 
8 turn.” 

‘¢ What is the matter?” 

Icame down from my airy castles, and 
tried to affect an interest in her everyday 
affairs. 

“Matter enough, to be sure. Miss Ath- 
erton’s come home from the Branch, all 
unexpected, and Mr. Winthrop ho let her 
in. The master looks as pale and scared- 
like as possible. He seemed dreadfully 
put out that she should come home, and 
has been urging her to finish the season at 
Saratogy. They had awful high words, as 
they always does, and she has got the hy- 
O dear, dear!’ 

“Is she the sister of the master of the 
house ?” 

“Sister? Why, it’s his wife, Miss Frey- 
er. The Lord knows, I wish she wasn’t, 
and he too, I guess, Such a haughty, 
hateful jady as she is, awfully highstrung. 
J fear she’ll give you your walking papers. 
She doesn’t know you’ve been. here, and 
Pve kept quiet to please Mr. Winthrop.” 

She had kept quiet to please Mr. Win- 
throp? 1 turned faint and sick, and tore - 
the vullar from my throat with both hauds. 
J felt that I should strangle, and staggered 


to the open window for air. 
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He was in the street below, taking wraps 
and bags from the carriage. <A fashionably 
dressed lady joined him, and said some- 
thing in a high tone. He answered noth- 
ing, but there was a hard look upon his 
face Ihad never seen there before, as he 
took her by the arm and almost forced her 
up the steps. 

His wife? And what was I? I, who 
had so readily given him my heart? 1 bad 
been his dupe, to while away the idle 
hours of an idle summer. I was poor and 
friendless, and a proper persou to amuse 
his lordship during his fashionable wife’s 
absence at the Branch. 

It was bitterly hard to bear. I had loved 
‘with my whole nature, and I was too un- 
trained and untaught to rise above my 
pain. I waited until Mrs. Hall passed 
from the room, then packing my few 
things in my trunk, without a tear, I took 
shawl and hat, and stole quietly down 
stairs, I met Phoebe the chambermaid in 
the haf. 

‘* Phoebe, I hear your mistress has re- 
turned, and Mrs, Hall no longer needs me. 


Can some one be spared to carry my. 


trunk ?? 

Jim, Mr. Atherton’s colored valet, vol- 
unteered his services, with the yeeny good- 
nature of his race. 

‘I passed out of the vast fbnms: into the 
‘aiveats, and sought refuge in a third-class 
boarding-house. 

After that I grew hardened and desper- 
ate, and finally went back to my old lodg- 
ings and old life. 

Of all beings I was most miserable. I 
might have known I. was never meant for 
such as he, I told myself again and again 
with bitter self-contempt. He had crossed 
the gulf between us, and now, having re- 
crossed it, it could never again be bridged 
over. 

I tried to sweep away all vestige of the 
past, and turned my face resolutely against 
my lost happiness. 

Once when I canght sight of him in the 
street, the’ dead past seemed to bloom 
again, and the’ happiness: of those days 
awoke. 

Stinging tears blinded me as I groped my 
way back to my miserable lodgings, and 
threw myself weeping upon my poor bed. 

A rap at the door roused me in the midst 
of a paroxysm of tears. I hastily wiped 
my eyes, and opened thedoor. ThenIhid 


my face in my hands, and fell into the 


nearest chair. 


“ Lizzie, darling, [have found you, after 
these weary months of waiting. Why did 
you leave me alone and friendless? Why 
did you wrong me so?” 

“Alone and friendless!” I cried, with a 
bitter laugh. I did not dare to look up 
and see his changed wasted face and sad 
eyes, or I felt every resolution would melt 
away. “Do you dare to accuse me of 
wropging you—you who have cursed my 
life, and almost made me mad? O, why 
did I notdie that bitter winternight! Why 
was life spared to me, when I do not want 
it, and pray for death ?”” 

He did not answer me in words. He 
knelt down on the bare floor beside me, 
and tried to raise my head with gentle 
force. 

“Why do you wish for death, Lizzie? 
Is the love—the love, remember—you have 
often said would never fail me, entirely 
gofle? What have I done that I should 
be hated by the only woman I have ever 
loved ?”” 

Larose from my chair, and looked ‘into 
his eyes, I declared to myself, for the last 

time. 

‘““Where is your wife, Winthrop Ather- 
ton? Is she dead, that you dare to ans 
dress me thus ?” 

“T have no wife, Lizzie, if she be not in 
this room.” 

“ What then has become of Mrs, Ather- 
ton, under whose roof you dared to make 
Jove to me last summer? I was your dupe; 
but, thank God, I have crushed my heart 
and escaped. I must not listen to you 
longer. 1t may amuse you, but it will conz, 
demn me in the eyes of the world!” 

He looked at me with wide-opened eyea, 
but did not approach me again. ‘He paced 
the floor two or three times, 

“T think I see it, Lizzie,” he said, at 
length, pausing just in front of my chair. 
*] was careless never to have explained 
my true position to you before; but I never 
dreamed you could have misconstrued it. 
Lam vot the master of that house, Lizzie. 
It belongs to my elder brother Ralph. I 
was but a guest there, like yourself. Mrs, 
Atherton is far from being a good wife and 
mother. Her little ones are trained ‘in 
fashionable boarding-schools, God help 
them, and her husband leads a life few 
men would envy. To be sure, he has his 
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wife’s large wealth, added to half of my 
father’s property, but I should vastly pre- 
fera cottage with one I love. Look up, 
Lizzie, and tell me the old love is still 
mine. Tell me you trust and care for me 
alittle. If you knew how I have hungered 
for a sight of your dear face all these 
weeks!” 

It was all over then, the misery of my 
past, and the man I still lovell better than 
my own life had been true through all. I 
need not now train myself to hate him. 
It was no sin to listen to the music of his 
voice, and dream of the happy days when 


Isould be all-in all to him, as he was 
already to me. 

The western sunlight streamed from be- 
hind the clouds into my attic room, and 
beautified the bare floor and poor furni- 
ture, as we sat there together. 

Years have passed since, and those days 
seem now far, far distant; but I doubt if £ 
can ever taste again the bliss of that even- 
ing spent amidst poverty and squallor, 
though now surrounded by the beanties 
and refinements of a home glorified by the 
love of a good husband. 
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BY FRED F. FOSTER. 


iL 


My temperament, as I am well aware, is 
very peculiar; in most things 1 am what 
might be termed an extremist. Persons 
and things which I like I am very fond of; 
and what I have a distaste to I hate from 
the bottom of my heart, if I may be per- 
mitted the use of so strong a term as 
hate.?? 

This characteristic renders life at once 
pleasant and disagreeable. Beautiful 
things almost fascinate me, making of 
earth a heaven; while repulsive things 
convert this heaven into something far 
different. Society, fortunately, is made up 
of such a variety of individuals, each pos- 
sessing some trait peculiar to himself, that 
it furnishes a wonderful source of study, 


- and at the same time renders me happy 


and miserable. This is a long prelude to 
my story, but a necessary one, as will be 
perceived ere J am done. 

‘¢ Born of poor but respectable parents,” 
I was blessed with an excellent opportunity 
for study; and, devoting thyself to my” 
books, I, in a short time, accomplished 
what it would have taken most persons 
much longer to perform. 

By the most earnest endeavor I was en- 
abled to graduate from Harvard, with no 


- little honor, I think I can say with entire 


freedom fromegotism. Having graduated, 
I was offered a situation as correspondent 
for one of our popular journals, which 
suited me nicely, and which I at once ac- 
cepted; inasmuch as I was to travel in and 
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write from Europe. In this way I could 
yisit those time-ballowed places with which 
I had in a measure become acquainted 
through my long study of the classics; and 
certainly nothing can be more pleasing to 
one interested in the beauties of Homer 
and Virgil, the thrilling utterances of De- 
mosthenes and Cicero, than a persona! ac- 
quaintance with the places where they 
lived and died. 

While in Venice I made the acquaint- 
ance of a gentleman named Simpson, 
from New York. He was a wealthy mer- 
chant, and was travelling with his family 
on account of the ill-health of his wife. 
The family was a very pleasant one, but 
the daughter, a young lady of about nine- 
teen, interested me more than all the 
others, . 

I have said I was extremely fond of beau- 
tiful things; and among women Eva Simp- 
son was the most beautiful I had ever 
met. Did [ possess the faculty of descrip- 
tion which novelists have, I would gladly 
paint her portrait in ink; as I have not, 
I will only say, picture to yourselves the 
most beautiful brunette you can imugine, 
of the medium height, and rather slim, 
and you will have a truer conception of 
her than I can give you. 
fail me to do her justice. And her dispo- 
sition was as charming as were her looks 
and-ways. I was fascinated, withal, by 
the aptitude she manifested in the com- 
prehension of things in general, which I 
noticed throughout the entire period we 
were intimately associated. 

I was at this time only twenty-four, a 
susceptible period in a mnan’s life; and, of 
course, in a few weeks I was deeply in 
love with her, on every possible occasion 
seeking her society, and superlatively mis- 
erable if a day passed and I did not meet 
her. Of course, with her beauty, wealth 
and intelligence, cavaliers by the score 
there were, only too glad to do homage at 
her shrine, among whom were gentlemen 
of means, who could give her such an “ es- 
tablisument’’ as she deserved, which I 
could not—having my own way to win, with 
no glory or property for me save what I 
gained by my unaided efforts. 

As most poor people are, I was proud- 
spirited, and for a time was uncertain 
what to do under the circumstances; but 
‘faint heart ne’er won fair lady;” so one 
evening, as we were listlessly gliding along 


Words would ~ 


in a gondola, the moonbeams casting dark 
shadows across the watery streets, I in 
impassioned words declared my love, and 
asked her to become my wife, stating my 
circumstances exactly as they were. She 
heard me through, and then said, quietly: 

“Mr, Earl, that you are not rich would 
make no difference, so far as my love is 
concerned. And your candid confession 
of your love for me is very dear. There is 
no gentleman of my acquaintance whom I 
esteem more highly. L will not deny that 
I was aware that you esteemed me highly, 
for I kuew my society was agreeable to 
you. J did not imagine you loved me xo 
much, or I would have taken the means tv 
prevent it. Not that your love is unpleas- 
ant to me; far from it. I only speak on 
your own account, I could love you, didI 
try, but that would be wrong, as I am, and 
have been for two years, engaged toa gen- 
tleman in Illinois. Rest assured,” she 
continued, ‘your friendship will be as 
dear to me as ever. Nor can we, for want 
of the greater, afford to give up the less 
love, can we?” she said, with a smile. 

I assented to this; and though friendship 
is not quite so dear to one in love as it may 
be to others, I rested satisfied, as noone 
‘was at fault for’ my disappointment save 
myself; and there was no little consolation 
in thinking, if she could never be mine, 
neither could any one of her ether attend- 
ants, who were so zealous in their atten- 
tions, win her. In afew weeks I left Ven- 
ice for other parts of Europe, and when I 
parted from her, she wished me the great- 
est prosperity, and invited me to call on 
‘her in her own home, when we had again 
reached our native land. So we were ver 
ily “the best of friends,” as she said. We 
deemed it expedient not to enter into cor- 
respondence with each other; 60, during 
the entire period which I passed in Europe, 
after leaving the City of the Sea, I never 
heard from her but once, and that through 
a gentleman whom J met in London, whe 
was in Venice during my stay there, and 
whom I suspected of having also made 
proposals to’‘Miss Eva Simpson, though I 
never knew it for certainty. 





IL. 


On; returning to America, when I had 
completed my tour of observation, 1 was 


‘undecided to what I had best give my 
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-attention as a vocation. Each of the pro- 
-fessions seemed full to overflowing, and I 
could not endure the humiliation of occu- 
pying a second or third rate. position in any 
of them. J was offered a situation as prin- 
_ cipal in a flourishing school, but did not 
consider my temperament compatible with 
the instruction of the young; and, besides, 
teaching was too monotonous, possessing 
too little excitement to suit my nervous 
disposition, I could have ‘had a position, 
on the editorial corps of the journal with 
which I had been indirectly connected for 
two years, but the life of a journalist isa 
hard one, not particularly remunerative, 
and difers but little chance for promotion. 

While attending to my studies, the nat- 
-aral sciences bad afforded me great pleas- 
ure; and no point in their entire realm 
was 80 fraught with interest and wonder 
as that of electricity. There was a certain 
incomprehensible something about it which 
won my Closest attention; and though I 
never anticipated becoming a second 
Franklin, mach as I could have desired 
such a result, I did long for a situation in 
which I would be enabled to study its hid- 
den mysteries. 

So, when my duties as correspondent 
ended, I devoted my time to the study of 
telegraphy; and after several months I 
sought and obtained a situation as operator 
in an office in Michigan. True, the salary 
was not large, but where is the person, in- 
terested in any subject, who allows merely 
pecuniary interests to interfere with the 
prosecution of his favorite pursuit ?—es- 
pecially if it is sufficiently remunerative to 
support him in a respectable manner. As 
with others, so it was with me; only by as 
much as my temperament was more active 
and nervous than is the disposition of the 
majority of people, so I was more zealous 
in my calling than are most persons who 


act as operators, and who only consider 
their occupation valuable in so far as their 


situation. affords them a good subsistence 
‘in an easy manner. 

Beside myself there were three operators 
in the office where I was located; but, ere 
many months, my earnestness was rewarded 
‘by promotion to manager, which being the 
highest position there attainable, I was for 
the present contented. 

Medical men, by long acquaintance with 
disease and suffering, are said to lose ina 
great measure their sensitiveness; and the 


same may be said of operators. Of course, 
matters of great importance only are sub- 
mitted to transmission by telegraph; hence 
a large part of messages relate to sickness 
and death. I remember how I was affected 
when I first received a death-message; one 
announcing the decease of a young man, 
the only support of his widowed mother in 
her declining years. I knew the woman, 
and from my heart I pitied her; could 
hardly have felt worse had it been my own 
brother who was dead. But in time this 
wore away—my feeling of unhappiness on 
such occasions—and@ I came to consider all 
messages whatever merely in a business 
point of view. 

‘One evening, after business houra, I was 
sitting in my office, making up reports, and 
at the same time enjoying a fine Havana, 
when a young man came in, and, without 
saying a word, quietly seated himself near 
the stove. He was a fine-looking gentle- 
man, dressed very fashionably, yet in ex- 


cellent taste, with no inclination to the 


“flashy.” But there was a certain some- 
thing in his countenance which did not 
exactly please me, though I paid but little 
attention to it or him—merely nodding as 
he entered, and then kept on about my 
business, 

After a while, as he said nothing, Iasked 
him if I could in any way accommodate 
him. In reply he said: — 

“T hope you will pardon me, but I used 
to telegraph myself; and being under the 
necessity of remaining in this town over 
night, where 1 am entirely unaequainted, 
I came in here, thinking, if you were not 
too busy, you would perhaps allow me the 
‘use of some of your keys in refreshing my 
knowledge of the subject. It ts one in 


“which I was greatly interested, but I have 


not had anything to do with it for several 
years,”? 

Aware of my own interest In the enbject, 
and presuming him an enthusiast like my- 
self, I said: 

“Certainly, sir; you are welcome to use 
any of these keys. This one is on the line 
between T. and F., and there being no 
night officers on that line, you can use it 


with no fear of breaking any one.’? 


Shall I not trouble you?” 

‘Not at all,’”? said I, And the gentle- 
man came inside the fence inclosing the 
operating-room from the rest of the office, 
and seating; himself, commenced his writ- 
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ing. He was certainly a skillful operator, 
even surpassing myself in the rapidity with 
which he wrote. For a time he amused 
himself with making different letters and 
writing various sentences, and then he 
commenced rapidly calling ‘“X,” signing 
when he did so “' H.”” There was no such 
“ call’? on the line, and I could not un- 
derstand why he ran on that letter; but at 
last there came 3,3." *¢2X.? 

I thought to myself, the gentleman is 
ahead of me here—evidently understands 
something which I do not; so, quite inter- 
ested, though apparently absorbed in my 
own work, I paid the closest attention to 
his writing. Immediately, on having his 
x” answered, he wrote: st 

“RR vevibgermt zolozwb uli lkvizgrim? 
H.” And in a moment the reply came: 

“Bo zinv wldn ginlitid mrisg. X.’’ 

After this the stranger kept on with his 
promiscuous writing, and when he was 
done, said: 

“Thank you, sir, for your kindness. I 
find I have not entirely lost my knowledge 
of the art.” 

“You are welcome. No, you have not 
forgotten how to use the key, by any 
means, and once you must have been very 
skillful.” 

““Thanks for the compliment,’’ said he, 
with asmile. “There was always some- 
thing fascinating to me in telegraphing; 
80, wheu I was attending school, I fear I 
devoted more time to it than I ought— 
more than was consonant with success in 
other pursuits; at least, the professor used 
to advise me to give more attention to my 
studies generally.” 

‘sTt is, indeed, a wonderful science,” re- 


turned J; ‘‘ and it is surprising that, being - 


so valuable, it should so frequently be 
used for evil purposes.” And as 1 said 
this, I fixed my gaze upon him closely. 

% So it is,’ he replied, without a feature 
in hishandsome face changing. ‘And the 
same is true of nearly everything,” he 
continued. “The best things are often 
‘turned to the worst uses,” 

A short conversation ensued, and then 
he arose to depart, placing a card in my 
hand as he did so with the remark: 

“T have neglected to introduce myself, 
but if you ever visit E——, I shall be 
pleased to entertain you. You will easily 
find my residence. Again thanks for your 
kindness, and good-evening.” 


T responded to him a ‘ good-evening,” 
and on looking at the card found the name 
CxanLes Hampton. : 

I knew I had heard the name before, 
but at first could not remember where; 
then like a flash itcame tome. This was 
the name of Eva Simpson’s betrothed, and 
there could be no mistaking the identity. 
She had told me E—— was the place of 
residence of the Charles Hampton. and it 
was my visitor’s home. Moreover, he (the 
stranger) was evidently a gentleman of 
wealth and culture. Two persons of the 
game name were possible; such a resem- 
plance in other respects was far from prob- 
able. Were we then in some mysterious 
way to be connected ? 

For a long time I pondered upon the 
strange fate leading to this meeting, and 
then my mind reverted to the mysterious 
telegraphing. ‘True, the letters sent and 
received were devoid of sense, but I was 
confident there was some meaning, if only 
it could be found. 

By long practice an operator becomes as 
familiar with other operators’ writing over 
the wires as with an individual’s peuman- 
ship; but I could not locate ‘ X's”? writ- 
ing. Possibly it might be some stranger 


‘in an office, as my visitor was. The 


thought struck me that mayhap I would 
be able to get him again. SoI went to the 
key and called “ X,” signing “Hy,” till 
was tired. No response came; so if ‘‘X” 
was a regular operator on the line, he was 
not deceived by my calling. 

Then I set my wit at work to decipher 
the senseless sentences, and found the key 
fo the solution by transposing the alpha- 
pet; using z for a, yforb,etc. The let- 
ters thus transposed read as follows: 

“Js everything all ready for operation ?” 
And the reply was: 

‘Yes, come down to-morrow night.” 

J was now convinced something was Up, 
even if Hampton did go down; but Ieould 
only await developments. Idid not sleep 
much that night; and falling into 
drowse, I was continually in trouble, of an 
indefinite kind, in which Eva, Hampton 
and myself were strangely mixed up. 

I made no reference to the matter among 
the other operators in the office, for fear. 
something would thereby result to entirely 
overthrow any plans I might form. 

Two days subsequent to the occurrence 
a message from F. was received at-our 
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office for a Mr. Kimball, well known a3 a 
detective. It was as follows: 


“Bank robbed last evening. Come at 
once, Sig. President.?? 


Mr. Kimball went down and remained 
several days, and on his return came into 
the telegraph office. I asked him as to his 
success, and he said: 

“Positively I have had none. Itis the 
most curious case I haye ever known. 
The bank officers suspect no one, nor is 
there any one on whom the least suspicious 
thing can be fastened.” 

When he was through, I said: 

“Excuse .me, but I think I can work 

. this case up for you.” 

“Do you, indeed ?” asked Mr. Kimball. 

“J do, assuredly,” I returned. 

“Have you had any experience as a 
detective?” 

“Never.” ; 

‘Tshoald say this was a blind case for 
a novice.” 


“Doubtless it is; but I will tell you” 


what I wish you would do, Take me down 
to F. and introduce me as one of your fra~ 
ternity who, having heard of this case 
through yourself, desires to try and work 
itap. Will you do so, or does it seem too 
strange a freak to deserve a moment’s con- 
alderation ?”? : 

“TI confess, Mr. Earl, it appears freak~ 
ish, Inasmuch as things can be no worse, 
Iam willing to give you a chance to try 
what you can do, trasting you will exercise 
due caution.” 

“Twill, indeed,” said I. ‘ Come in to- 
morrow morning, and I will go down with 


you; “orno,”—I added. ‘You go down ~ 


in the morning, and I will fellow you in 
the P.M. That will prevent any suspicion 
that you have an ‘accomplice.’ I shall 
assume such a disguise that I hardly think 
- you will recognize me. Please meet me 
at the M—— House.” 

“JT will do so,” said Mr. Kimball; and 
he went away. 

That afternoon I arranged my work s0 
Leould be absent several days. The sea- 
son of the year was favorable, in that bus- 
iness was comparatively quiet, and my re- 
Ports for the month were all made up. 





. 


ITI. 

Tue disguise I assumed the next day 
consisted of long heavy whiskers and mus- 
tache (my face was smooth), a wig of 
bushy hair (my own was straight), and a 
pair of plain-glass spectacles; and, going 
ou’ on the street, I was not recognized by 
any of my friends. 

Arriving at F., I went immediately to 


‘M—— House, and as it was nearly time 


for tea, I took up a paper to look over, 
having registered my name as “ Henry 
Quimby, Chicago Tl.” 

While I was scanning the contents of the 
paper, Mr. Kimball came in, and, not find- 
ing my name on the register, turned away, 
evidently disappointed; then he came and 
sat down, only a short distance from me, 
watching the door very closely to see if I 
came jn. I smiled to think how effectual- 
ly I had deceived him, and said, in a 
whisper: 

*€So you didn’t know me?” 

He recognized my voice, and, turning to 
me, replied, quietly: 

“TI declare, you are transmogrified. I 
guess you’ ll do.” 

“TJ shall endeavor to,” said I, 
you been to the bank?” I added. 

“Yes, I have arranged everything in 


“* Have 


, that direction, and the president and cash- 


ier will call on you this evening, at your 
room. That will obviate observations by 
outsiders.” 

“That is a good idea,” said I, “and 
now we will, hereafter, act as strangers,’’ 

Soon tea was announced, and 1 confess I 
was sufficiently hungry to relish my food 
that night. I was about to, rise from the 
table, when who should come in but 
Charles Hampton, accompanied by a young 
mana few years his junior. Of course, 
Hampton could not penetrate my disguise, 
and I determined to remain at the table a 
while longer and watch. So I ordered 
another cup of tea and some more rolls, 
and taking a paper from my pocket, ap- 
peared to be very busy over its contents, 

In no long time the table was deserted, 
save by us three, and I was confident some- 
thing would now “turnup” to aid me, 
for I was persuaded Hampton was the 
rogue, though I had not much to found 
such an opinion on. But not one point 
did I make by my endeavor, for they quiet- 
ly ate their supper, and as quietly went out 
from the dining-room, hardly making any 
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remarks during the entire meal. They 
had been gone from the table only a 
moment, when I also arose and went to 
the office and gota cigar. Hampton and 
his friend did likewlse, and then left the 
house. 

In the evening Kimball called and intro- 
duced the president and cashier of the 
bank. I found them very genial persons, 
glad that I was willing to aid them ina 

‘case which promised such uucertain results. 
The total loss was about $69,000, including 
bonds, notes, papers, ete. The gentlemen 
thought the notes and papers, which could 
not with safety be-disposed of, would be 
returned; in which case the loss would 
stand at a figure not far from $40,000. 

“By the way,’’ said the president, “ you 
will find Mr. Hampton willing to aid you 
in your work,” 

‘‘ Mr, Hampton?” 1 returned. - 

“Yes, Mr. Charles Hampton of E—., 
IN. His father is president of the bank 
at that place, and he is the bookkeeper. 
His father is one of the directors of our 
bank, and of course, Mr. Charles is much 
interested in the affair.” 

“JT presume his aid would be valuable, 
put I prefer to labor unaided, with your 
permission.” 

“Certainly, if you desire it,” was the 
yesponse. 

“Thank you; and we will avoid being 
seen in cofnpany each of the other, or at 
least I will not visit you, till I have at- 
tained to some result, for fear the guilty 
ones, if in this vicinity, may become sus- 
picious. You and the directors will, of 
course, discuss matters as quietly as possi- 
ble; and, in a week, I trust to make a 
favorable report,” said I. 

“Your hopefulness gives me courage,” 
said the cashier, and then I was left alone. 

I confess I was working up the case in a 
peculiar manner, starting with the conclu- 
sion that Charles Hampton was the guilty 
parly; my alin was to prove it. Somehow 
lmust continue to have him become ac- 
quainted with Henry Quimby. 

Fortune favored me; for, on the second 
evening of my stay in F., lounging into the 
billiard-room of the hotel, I found him cue 
in hand. Begging his pardon, I told him, 
if agreeable, I would like to play hima 
game. And we did play several, and I was 
+ rloriously beaten, as I expected to be, 

‘es making his acquaintance I was in- 


troduced to his friend, Frank Powers, 
whom I found to be a clerk in the bank. 

In my own mind I was confident I was 
gaining ground; as confident as I was that 
Charles Hampton and Frank Powers were 
the ones on whom the blow would fall. 
But first I must make an examination 
iuto circumstances, particularly those of 
Powers. , 

I found he was a steady respectable 
young man, respected, too, with no bad 
habits or small vices, such ag are common 
to a place like F. An invalid father and 
& young sister were dependent on him, to 
whom he was thoroughly devoted; often 
sacrificing needed things to their comfort. 
The bank officials had the greatest confi- 
dence in him, as did every ene of whomI . 
indirectly made inquiries. I found, too, 
that he passed more or less of his Jeisure 
time in the telegraph office. This was 
worthy of notice. 

Now I must learn more of Hampton, and 
for this purpose I weut directly to E—. 
All I could learn in reference to him was 
decidedly in his favor, his reputation being 
excellent. He lived with his father, and 


was far from a spendthrift; considered 


rather close, taking into account his posi- 
tion and expectations. I confess I was at 
a loss, for I fully expected to find some 
-weak point; not one was perceptible. 

Sol returned to F. a little discouraged. 
That evening, going into the reading-room 
I found Hampton writing a letter. He 
recognized me by a nod of the head; but 
on passing behind him, I found a letter, or 
rather an envelop, by his chair, directed 
to him, in one corner of which was printed, 
“ Kentucky Grand Lottery.”? Here I was 
certain was another point; at any rateI 
determined to make a bold push, result as 
it might. So when I left the room, I told 
him I would like to have him call on me 
at my room, that evening, if convenient. 
He said he would, aud a few moments 
after I went to my apartment, he came to 
my door, rapped, and was admitted. 

After a few moments’ conversation I ob- 
served: : 

“Mr, Hampton, you have not suspected 
it, but I am here in the capacity of a detec- 
tive, to find the person or persons who 
committed the bank robbery.” 

“Are you? LTreally never did suspect 
it,’ said he. ‘Have you any clue to 
them ?” 
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“Thave more than a clue,” saidI. “I 
am certain I know the guilty ones.” 

‘So sure as that?” asked he, smiling. 

“Yes sir,” said I; “and,” looking him 
in the face, “you and Powers are the 
persons.” : 

“1?” he returned, while his lip trembled 
visibly. “197 

“ Yes, you, Charles Hampton, You may 
as well confess all, for I have proof in 
abundance.” 

I never saw any one more dumfounded 
thau was he; and, in 4 little time, he did 
confess all, even to the smallest point. 1 

' will not go into detail, but merely say, he 
aud Powers had both invested largely in 
lottery schemes, from which they had never 
realized anything, and also iu stocks, of 
leas value than the paper required to tran- 
sact the business, He had never been dis- 
sipated, but was desirous to become rich, 

- thathe might enjoy more luxuries. He 
completely exonerated Powers from any 
guilt, further than he himself instigated. 

He said the robbery was easy to accom- 
Plish, inasmuch as Powers had a mirror in 
front of him, whereby he could notice the 
various numbers used about the combina- 
tion locks. 

“But,” said he, “how came you to sus- 
Pect me ?”? 

Removing my wig, whiskera and glasses, 
Isaid. ‘Do you recognize me, now?” 

“You are the telegraph operator at 
L—,” ‘ 

“ And your telegraphing was what con- 
Vieted you. When you were writing I 
Roticed you called X several times. There 
isno such call on the line, and when it 
Was answered Iwas surprised; so I took 


your message and the answer, and studied 


them out, and was convinced something 
Was wrong;”’ and then I told him about 
the envelop, etc., till he understood the 
entire matter as well as I. 

“Tt is all up with me, so far as secrecy 
is concerned,” ssidhe. “But can I not 
Compromise with yon? If it becomes 
Public Frank is ruined, and I consider him 
innocent, though: possibly you may not. 
And, honestly, I know a lady whose heart 
Would be broken by my wickedness becom- 
ing known to her. 1. deserve punishment, 


but I have a regard for the feelings of 
Others. Provided I return the entire 
amount taken, and enough more to pay all 
expenses, with a satisfactory sum to settle 
with you, will you endeavor to arrange the 
affair without publicity 2” 

“Tdo not know as it is right to do as 
you desire, but I will sea what ean be done, 
I trust there is no nved of placing you under 
arrest?” said I. 

“I claim to be @ gentleman in spite of 
this error,” he retarned, his eyes flashing, 
“And what good would it do me to at- 
tempt to run away?” 

“You are right. Excuse me for harbor- 


- ing any suspicions, even for an instant,’ 


said I. ‘Please call on me to-morrow, at 
eleven.”’ 

“TI will do so,’”’ said he, and left the 
room. : 

In the morning I called on the bank 
officials, and informed them of my success, 
but mentioned no names, 

“ And,” said I, “I restore your property 
to you. Will you grant me the favor not 
to ask who the guilty ones are, and to per- 
mit them to go unpanished, and that they 
even go without any further consideration ? 
This is their first, and I know it will be 
their last, offence. Besides, their punish- 
ment will seriously affect many innocent . 
persons.” . 

They thought it was a peculiar way to 
do business, especially of auch a kind, and, 
for a long time, were uncertain how to acts 
but, influenced by my arguments and the - 
good I had done, they finally assented to 
my wishes; and a mystery always attached 


to the affair in the minds of every one save 


of us three. Charles Hampton is now my 
warmest friend, and Frank Powers is him- 
self a bank president. 

No! Idid not marry Eva.Simpson, but 
Charles Hampton did take her as a wife, 
nor dol know that his one misdeed ren- 
dered him any less worthy to be her hus- 
band. He knows of my once love for her, 
nor does he wonder at it, loving her so 
much himself, He made up for depriving 
me of Eva by giving me his own sister, - 
whom all confess a charming woman. 

May all operators be as successful as I 
was, is my best wish. 
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